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DIOGENES LAERTIUS 


AIOTENOT> AAEPTIOY. 


BION KAI TNQMOQN TQN EN @IAOZOPIAT 
ETAOKIMHZANTON TQN EIZ AEKA TO EKTON 


Ked. a’. ANTIXOENHS 
’Avriobévns ’Avtisbevous ’A@nvaios. édéyero & 


3 > > / hd A A A > , 
ovK elvaL iPayevns ofev Kat mpos Tov overdicovra 
elmetv, “ Kat 7 pyntnp tov Oedv Dpvyia cori. 
edoKeL yap elvau Opatrns pntpos: dOev Kai ev 

A 

Tavaypa Kata THv paynv evdoKiyuyoas dwkKe 

lA 4 ¢€ 3 n” 3 a 3 / 
déyeww UwKparer ws ovK dv eK dvotv AGnvatew 
ovTw yeyovor yevvaios. Kat adros de tovs *APn- 
valous emt TD ynyevets elvau CE MY UVOLLEVOUS expav- 
iLwy eye pndev elvar KoyAav Kal atTeAeBuwv 
EVYEVEOTEPOUS. | 

e > 3 ‘ \ ” , = 
Otros Kat’ apxas pev yKovoe Lopyiov rod 
\ > > A 

pytopos: Obey To pyToptiKov etdos ev Tots dvadAdyors 
emupeper Kal padvora ev TH “AAnOeia Kat Tots 


2 IIpotpemtixots. dyot 8° “Eppummos ote mpoeiXero 


> o “~ >) / 4 / A ? 

ev TH TOV “lobuiwv mavynydper peEa Te Kal émat- 
, > , , , s 

véoar A@nvatous, OnBatouvs, Aakedaipovious: eira 


@ Cf. Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 66. 
> Cf. Plutarch, De exilio,607 a; Sen. De const. sap.c. 18, 


§ 5. 
¢ Probably the battle in 426 B.c. mentioned in Thuc. iii. 91, 
iz 


DIOGEN PS PArRELUS 


LIVES AND OPINIONS OF EMINENT 
PHILOSOPHERS IN TEN BOOKS 


BOOK VI 
Cuaptrer 1, ANTISTHENES (c. 446-366 B.c.) 


ANTISTHENES,* the son of Antisthenes, was an 
Athenian. It was said, however, that he was not 
of pure Attic blood. Hence his reply to one who 
taunted him with this: “ The mother of the gods 
too is a Phrygian.” ® For his mother was sup- 
posed to have been a Thracian. Hence it was that, 
when he had distinguished himself in the battle of 
Tanagra,° he gave Socrates occasion to remark that, 
if both his parents had been Athenians, he would 
not have turned out so brave. He himself showed 
his contempt for the airs which the Athenians gave 
themselves on the strength of being sprung from 
the soil by the remark that this did not make them 
any better born than snails or wingless locusts. 

To begin with, he became a pupil of Gorgias the 
rhetorician, and hence the rhetorical style that he 
introduces in his dialogues, and especially in his 
Truth and in his Exhortations. According to Herm- 
ippus he intended at the public gathering for 
the Isthmian games to discourse on the faults and 
merits of Athenians, Thebans and Lacedaemonians, 
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, U , 9 7 Va ] ~ , 
pevrot Tapaiticacbas (ddvta mAEious ex THY TOAEwY 
apuypevous.. 

“Yorepov de mapeBade & LwKpares, Kal TooooTOV 
awvato avtob, wate mapivet Tois wabnrats yevecBat 
avt@® mpos LwKparynv ovppabyrds. oikdyv 7 ev 
Tlepace? Kal? exdoTny nLEpav TOvS TETTApaKOVT OL 
oTadious ave Hove Uwxparovs, Tap ov Kal TO 
Kaptepikov AaBwv Kat TO arabes CynrAdoas KarHp&e 
mp@Tos Too Kuviapov. Kal OTe 6 mdvos ayalov 
ovveotnoe dia TOO peydAou ‘HpakdAéous Kat Tod 
Kvpov, To ev ard T&v “EXAjvav, 7d 5€ and TOV 
BapBdapwy éAkvoas. 

IIp@rés re wpicato Adyov eimav, “ Aoyos earl 


e€ A / oy nv yA ~ oe ” , ig 
6 TO TL HY 7 EoTL SnAdY. éheye TE oUvEXes, 
A ) ¢e 
‘waveiny wardov 7 jobeiny KGL Voy) TovavTaus 
, 
mAnovalew yovatiy at yapw eloovrar.”’ mpos 


te 70 Llovrixov preipaKov péddov pourdy avTa Kal 
if / > ~ A , 
TuOomevov tivav avT® det, dnoi, * ‘ BiBAapiou 
Kawob Kal ypadelov Kawob Kat mvaxLdtov Kawod,’ 
Tov voov TOpELpatvery mpos O€ TOV épdmevov 
a” Caen ¢ 
modamny ynpae; epy, av prev KaAnv, e€ects KOW?Y, 
av oe aloxpay, efels TOWTV. axovoas TOTE OTL 
[Ade avTov KaKa@s Aéyer, * ‘ Baothuxov,” epy, 
“ KaA@s TrovovvTa KaK@s aKovelv. 
Muvovpevos mote Ta "Opdixd, Tob tepéws elardvtos 
OTe of TadTa pvovpevor TOAAMV ev adov ayalav 
/ 6é / > 233 CF ce 2) > / »”) 
petioxovat, “Tt odv,’ é&dn, “ odK amrobvyoxers; 


@ There is the same untranslateable pun upon kawof= 
“new” and xal vof=“‘a mind too,” as in ii. § 118. 

> Cf. M. Anton. vii. 36 ’AvricOevixdy, Baoitixdv pev ed 
mparrew, Kkak@s d€ dxovew, and Plutarch, Alex. c. 41 (of 
Alexander). 
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VI. 2-4. ANTISTHENES 


but begged to be excused when he saw throngs 
arriving from those cities. 

Later on, however, he came into touch with 
Socrates, and derived so much benefit from him that 
he'used to advise his own disciples to become fellow- 
pupils with him of Socrates. He lived in the Peiraeus, 
and every day would tramp the five miles to Athens 
in order to hear Socrates. From Socrates he learned 
his hardihood, emulating his disregard of feeling, 
and thus he inaugurated the Cynic way of life. He 
demonstrated that pain is a good thing by instan- 
cing the great Heracles and Cyrus, drawing the one 
example from the Greek world and the other from 
the barbarians. 

He was the first to define statement (or assertion) 
by saying that a statement is that which sets forth 
what a thing was or is. He used repeatedly to say, 
“I'd rather be mad than feel pleasure,” and “‘ We 
ought to make love to such women as will feel a 
proper gratitude.’ When a lad from Pontus was 
about to attend his lectures, and asked him what 
he required, the answer was, ““ Come with a new book, 
a new pen, and new tablets, if you have a mind to ”’ 
(implying the need of brains as well). When some- 
one inquired what sort of wife he ought to marry, 
he said, “ If she’s beautiful, you ‘ll not have her to 
yourself ; if she’s ugly, you'll pay for it dearly.” 
Being told that Plato was abusing him, he remarked, 
“It is a royal privilege to do good and be ill spoken 
oly? 

When he was being initiated into the Orphic 
mysteries, the priest said that those admitted into 
these rites would be partakers of many good eee 
in Hades. “ Why then,” said he, “ don’t you die?” 
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oveouloprevos mote ws ovK ein EK SUVo eAcvOepwr, 
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“ode yap ex dvo,” &dn, ‘ madaoTiKdv, adda 
/ b] ”) > / A , >\/ 
maXavoTiKos Ell. EepwTwpevos Oia TL OAtyous 
4 / A Cano, > , 3 \ > UA 
exer walyntas, edn, ‘dT. apyupéea adrovs éexBadAAw 
CEs a” > \ \ / A A “A 
papdw. épwryfels dua Ti muKpa@s tots pabyrats 
? / a A ¢ 2 ro» ty tect aA ! 
emimAnrrer, “Kat of tatpot, noi, ‘Tots Kap- 
vovaw.  ldwv mote poryov devyovta, “ w dvo- 
4, >) S ee / / *) A : aA 
Tuxys, etre, “‘ayXikov Kivduvov oBorod diadvyetr 
vw 3 A wo , ¢€ fe > 
uaxves.  Kpetttov edAeye, Ka0a dyow “Exarwv er 
tats Xpetats, eis Kopakas 7) eis KéAaKas eumecety: 
e \ A ~ 
ol prev yap vexpovs, of d€ COvras eabiovow. 
> \ , / b] > / ” 
& ‘Epwrrfets ti waxapimtarov ev avOpwrots, edn, 
A A A \ 
‘70 edtvyobvTa amobavelv.”’ ‘yvwpipouv moTé mpos 
4 
avTov aTrodupojevou ws ely Ta UTOpWHULATA aTroAW- 
A UZ 66 4 39> + cc? ~ ~ P) \ \ \ 
exws,  €deL yap, epn, “ev TH buyh adTa Kal {7 
a A A 
ev TOis yapTiows KaTaypadew.’  Wormep v0 TOD 
I A \ / Lyd ” \ \ e A 
tod Tov aidnpov, ovTws EAeye TOVS PUovEepovds v7rO 
a oO7 ” / \ / 
Tov idiov WOovs KateabiecBar. Todvs BovdAopévous 
5) / > ” A > ~ A / A 
alavarous etvar éby Seiv evoeBAs Kal dixaiws Cav. 
1458S ALA 4 4 > / LA N 4 
ToT edn Tas ToAEts amodAvoba, oTav py dvYvwv- 
~ / 
Tat Tovs pavrAovs amd THV omovdaiwy dvakpwvew. 
eTawvovpevos mote UiT0 movnpav, edn, “ aywwd 
[ut TL KAKOV Elpyacuat.” 
, ~ / 
6 Opovootvtwy adeAddv ovpBiwow mavros edn 
, > ry A nn 
Telxous laxupotépay elvat. Toatr’ edn detv mrovet- 
b) ré a A / 7 
ala epddua a Kal vavayjoavt. ovyKoduppycet. 
overoilopevos ToT emi TH Tovnpots auyyevecbat, 
66 \ C22: 4%?) 4 ¢¢ A ~ iA > ?- 
Kat ol tatpol, pyoi, “ weTa TOV VOCOVVTWY ELaL, 
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VI. 4-6. ANTISTHENES 


Being reproached because his parents were not both 
free-born, “‘ Nor were they both wrestlers,” quoth 
he, “ but yet I am a wrestler.”’ To the question 
why he had but few disciples he replied, “ Because 
I use a silver rod to eject them.” When he was 
asked why he was so bitter in reproving his pupils 
he replied, “ Physicians are just the same with their 
patients.’ One day upon seeing an adulterer run- 
ning for his life he exclaimed, ‘‘ Poor wretch, what 
peril you might have escaped at the price of an 
obol.”” He used to say, as we learn from Hecato 
in his Anecdotes, that it is better to fall in with 
crows than with flatterers ; for in the one case you 
are devoured when dead, in the other case while 
alive. 

Being asked what was the height of human bliss, 
he replied, “To die happy.” When a friend com- 
plained to him that he had lost his notes, ‘‘ You 
should have inscribed them,” said he, “on your 
mind instead of on paper.’ As iron is eaten away 
by rust, so, said he, the envious are consumed by 
their own passion. Those who would fain be im- 
mortal must, he declared, live piously and justly. 
States, said he, are doomed when they are unable 
to distinguish good men from bad. Once, when he 
was applauded by rascals, he remarked, “I am 
horribly afraid I have done something wrong.” 

When brothers agree, no fortress is so strong as 
their common life, he said. The right outfit for a 
voyage, he said, is such as, even if you are ship- 
wrecked, will go through the water with you. One 
day when he was censured for keeping company with 
evil men, the reply he made was, “ Well, physicians 
are in attendance on their patients without getting 
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GAN’ od aupérrovow.’ aromov épy TOD fev atToV 
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b] \ , 5 ~ , > Us ” 
epwrnbels Ti avT@ mepryéyovev ex pirocodias, En, 


6¢ \ / ¢ ~ ¢ Fo ay Je) e] 4 > “A 
To dvvacbat éavT@ optreiv.”’ eimovTos avT@ 

AY id co 2) ce \ 4 >? , 
TWOS Tapa TOTOV, “ Goov, ov b€ prot,” prow, 


“avAnoove’ Atoyéver yit@va aitobyrs mTvEaL TpoG- 
A , 
éra€e Ooysdtiov. éepwrnfeis ti THY palyuatwv 
aA \ 
dVvayKaLoTaToV, ‘‘ TO Treptatpetv,” Edn, “* TO aTropav- 
~ , 
Odvew. mapexeAeveTo TE KaK@S aKoVoVTaS Kap- 
A A 5) 4 
Tepe waddov 7 et AiBous tis BaddAorro. 
"Eoxwnre te [Adtwva ws terupwpevov. Troy.- 
fond aA PP 
ms yobv yevouevyns immov Yeacdpevos Ppvakrny 
dyot mpos tov IlAdrwva, “ éddKers pou Kai ov 
Ss a >] A A 
immos av eltvat AopmpuvTys: totto de Emel Kal 
A e iy @ 3 , lA 3 <) A 
ovvexes 6 lAdtwr tmmov emjver. Kat mot eAbwv 
ww / 
mpos avTov vocobvTa Kai Jeacdpevos AcKavnv evba 
€ , >) i é ” c¢ A A e A >) A 
6 TAdrwy éunpéxer edn, “ yoAnv péev 6p@ evradda, 
w~ A 3 € a yd VA > / A 
todov b€ ody 6p@.” oavveBovrAevev “AOnvaiois Tods 
v @ / wy \ ¢e Lp 
ovous immous Wyndicacbar- adroyov de yyoupevwr, 
ce 3 \ A \ 499 see , >) 
GAAG yy Kal oTparnyol,” droit, “< PaivovTat Tap 
duiv pyndev pabdvres, povov dé yxetpotovybevres. 
mpos Tov eimdvta, “ moAAot oe émawotor,’ “ Ti 
yap, edn, “ KaKov mremolnka;' oTpéisavros atTob 
TO Oveppwyos Tot tpiBwvos eis TO mTpopaves, 
LwKparns owv dyow, “ 6p@ aov dua Tod tpiBavos 
\ {2 x) > 4 ig , , 
Thv pidocdo€iav.”’ epwryfels td tov, Kaba dyor 
Mavias ev TH Ilept rOv Uwxpatic@v, tt trovdv 





« Cf. Plato, Phaedrus 260 c. 
> Cf. Aelian, Var. Hist. ix. 35. 


VI. 6-8. ANTISTHENES 


the fever themselves.” “It is strange,” said he, 
“that we weed out the darnel from the corn and 
the unfit in war, but do not excuse evil men from 
the service of the state.” When he was asked what 
advantage had accrued to him from philosophy, his 
answer was, “ The ability to hold converse with my- 
self.’ Some one having called upon him over the 
wine for a song, he replied, ‘‘ Then you must accom- 
pany me on the pipe.” When Diogenes begged a 
coat of him, he bade him fold his cloak around him 
double. Being asked what learning is the most 
necessary, he replied, ““ How to get rid of having 
anything to unlearn.”’ And he advised that when 
men are slandered, they should endure it more 
courageously than if they were pelted with stones. 
And he used to taunt Plato with being conceited. 
At all events when in a procession he spied a spirited 
charger he said, turning to Plato, “‘ It seems to me 
that you would have made just such a proud, showy 
steed.” This because Plato was constantly praising 
horseflesh. And one day he visited Plato, who was 
ill, and seeing the basin into which Plato had 
vomited, remarked, “ The bile I see, but not the 
pride.”” He used to recommend the Athenians to 
vote that asses are horses. When they deemed 
this absurd, his reply was, “‘ But yet generals are 
found among you who had had no training, but 
were merely elected.” ‘‘ Many men praise you,” 
said one. ‘Why, what wrong have I done?” was 
his rejoinder. When he turned the torn part of his 
cloak so that it came into view, Socrates no sooner 
saw this than he said, “I spy your love of fame 
peeping through your cloak.” ® Phanias in his work 
on the Socratics tells us how some one asked him 
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@ Here follow three extracts of Cynic maxims or rules of 
conduct ; for, strictly speaking, they had no tenets proper 
(ddfa:, ddyuara). The last (§ 13) seems to be derived from 
Diocles. 
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VI. 8-10. ANTISTHENES 


what he must do to be good and noble, and he 
replied, ‘““ You must learn from those who know that 
the faults you have are to be avoided.” When 
some one extolled luxury his reply was, ' May the 
sons of your enemies live in luxury.” 

To the youth who was posing fantastically as an 
artist’s model he put this question, “ Tell me, if the 
bronze could speak, on what, think you, would it 
pride itself most?” “On its beauty,’ was the 
reply. “Then,” said he, “ are you not ashamed of 
delighting in the very same quality as an inanimate 
object ?’’ Whena young man from Pontus promised 
to treat him with great consideration as soon as his 
boat with its freight of salt fish should arrive, he 
took him and an empty wallet to a flour-dealer’s, 
got it filled, and was going away. When the woman 
asked for the money, “The young man will pay,” 
said he, “‘ when his boatload of salt fish arrives.” 

Antisthenes is held responsible for the exile of 
Anytus and the execution of Meletus. For he fell 
in with some vouths from Pontus whom the fame of - 
Socrates had hrought to Athens, and he led them off 
to Anytus, whom he ironically declared to be wiser 
than Socrates; whereupon (it is said) those about 
him with much indignation drove Anytus out of the 
city. If he saw a woman anywhere decked out with 
ornaments, he would hasten to her house and bid 
_ her husband bring out his horse and arms, and then, 
if the man possessed them, let his extravagance 
alone, for (he said) the man could with these defend 
himself; but, if he had none, he would bid him 

strip off the finery. 

Favourite themes * with him were the following. 
He would prove that virtue can be taught; that 
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1 ro’s vulg.: ods Richards. 
2 dmopov coni. Henr. Steph. for dro codd. 
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VI. 10-13. ANTISTHENES 


nobility belongs to none other than the virtuous. 
And he held virtue to be sufficient in itself to ensure 
happiness, since it needed nothing else except the 
strength of a Socrates. And he maintained that 
virtue is an affair of deeds and does not need a store 
of words or learning; that the wise man is self- 
sufficing, for all the goods of others are his; that 
ill repute is a good thing and much the same as pain ; 
that the wise man will be guided in his public acts 
not by the established laws but by the law of virtue ; 
that he will also marry in order to have children 
from union with the handsomest women; further- 
more that he will not disdain to love, for only the 
wise man knows who are worthy to be loved. 
Diocles records the following sayings of his: 
To the wise man nothing is foreign or impractic- 
able. A good man deserves to be loved. Men of 
worth are friends. Make allies of men who are at 
once brave and just. Virtue is a weapon that cannot 
be taken away. It is better to be with a handful 
of good men fighting against all the bad, than with 
hosts of bad men against a handful of good men. 
Pay attention to your enemies, for they are the 
first to discover your mistakes. Esteem an honest 
man above akinsman. Virtue is the same for women 
as for men. Good actions are fair and evil actions 
foul. Count all wickedness foreign and alien. 
Wisdom is a most sure stronghold which never 
crumbles away nor is betrayed. Walls of defence 
must be constructed in our own impregnable reason- 
ings. He used to converse in the gymnasium of 
Cynosarges (White hound) at no great distance from 
the gates, and some think that the Cynic school 
derived its name from Cynosarges. Antisthenes 
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1 Adroxtwy: Reiske. 2 rdvrwy <rov> Richards. 





@ Anth. Pal ix. 496. 
> ae. Erato; cf. Athen. xiii. p. 555 b, Ap. Rhod. iii. 1. 
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VI. 13-15. ANTISTHENES 


himself too was nicknamed a hound pure and simple. 
And he was the first, Diocles tells us, to double his 
cloak and be content with that one garment and to 
take up a staff and a wallet. Neanthes too asserts 
that he was the first to double his mantle. Sosicrates, 
however, in the third book of his Successcons of 
Philosophers says this was first done by Diodorus 
of Aspendus, who also let his beard grow and used 
a staff and a wallet. 

Of all the Socratics Antisthenes alone is praised by 
Theopompus, who says he had consummate skill and 
could by means of agreeable discourse win over 
whomsoever he pleased. And this is clear from his 
writings and from Xenophon’s Banquet. It would 
seem that the most manly section of the Stoic School 
owed its origin to him. Hence Athenaeus the 
epigrammatist writes thus of them ?: 

Ye experts in Stoic story, ye who commit to sacred pages 
most excellent doctrines—that virtue alone is the good of 
the soul: for virtue alone saves man’s life and cities. But 
that Muse ® that is one of the daughters of Memory approves 


the pampering of the flesh, which other men have chosen for 
their aim. 


Antisthenes * gave the impulse to the indifference 
of Diogenes, the continence of Crates, and the hardi- 
hood of Zeno, himself laying the foundations of their 
state. Xenophon calls him the most agreeable of 
men in conversation and the most temperate m 
everything else. 

His writings are preserved in ten volumes. The 
first includes : 


¢ It seems clear that the passage which begins here is not 
from the same source as that (in § 14) which precedes the 
epigram. 
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VI. 15-16. ANTISTHENES 


A Treatise on Expression, or Styles of Speaking. 

Ajax, or The Speech of Ajax. 

Odysseus, or Concerning Odysseus. 

A Defence of Orestes, or Concerning Forensic 
Writers. 

Isography (similar writing), or Lysias and Isocrates. 

A Reply to the Speech of Isocrates entitled 
“ Without Witnesses.” 


Vol. 2 includes : 

Of the Nature of Animals. 

Of Procreation of Children, or Of Marriage: a dis- 
course on love. 

Of the Sophists: a work on Physiognomy. 

On Justice and Courage: a hortative work in three 
books. 

Concerning Theognis, making a fourth and a fifth 
book. 


In the third volume are treatises : 
Of the Good. 
Of Courage. 
Of Law, or Of a Commonwealth. 
Of Law, or Of Goodness and Justice. 
Of Freedom and Slavery. 
Of Belief. 
Of the Guardian, or On Obedience. 


Of Victory: an economic work. 

In the fourth volume are included : 
Cyrus. 
The Greater Heracles, or Of Strength. 

The fifth contains : 
Cyrus, or Of Sovereignty. 
Aspasia. 
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VI. 16-17. ANTISTHENES 


The sixth: 
Truth. 
Of Discussion: a handbook of debate. 
Satho, or Of Contradiction, in three books. 
On Talk. 


The seventh volume contains the following s 


On Education, or On Names, in five books. 
On the Use of Names: a controversial work. 
Of Questioning and Answering. 

Of Opinion and Knowledge, in four books. 
Of Dying. 

Of Life and Death. 

Of Those in the Underworld. 

Of Nature, in two books. 

A Problem concerning Nature, two books. 
Opinions, or The Controversialist. 
Problems about Learning. 


In the eighth volume are : 


On Music. 

On Commentators. 

On Homer. 

On Wickedness and Impiety. 
On Calchas. 

On the Scout. 

On Pleasure. 


The ninth volume contains 2 


Of the Odyssey. 

Of the Minstrel’s Staff. 
Athena, or Of Telemachus. 
Of Helen and Penelope. 
Of Proteus. 

Cyclops, or Of Odysseus. 
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VI. 18-19. ANTISTHENES 


Of the Use of Wine, or Of Intoxication, or Of the 
Cyclops. 

Of Circe. 

Of Amphiaraus. 

Of Odysseus, Penelope and the Dog. 


The contents of the tenth volume are : 
Heracles, or Midas. 
Heracles, or Of Wisdom or Strength. 
Cyrus, or The Beloved. 
Cyrus, or The Scouts. 
Menexenus, or On Ruling. 
Alcibiades. 
Archelaus, or Of Kingship. 


This is the list of his writings. 


Timon finds fault with him for writing so much 
and calls him a prolific trifler. He died of disease 
just as Diogenes, who had come in, inquired of him, 
‘Have you need of a friend? ’’ Once too Diogenes, 
when he came to him, brought a dagger. And 
when Antisthenes cried out, ““Who will release me 
from these pains?” replied, “ This,’ showing him 
the dagger. ‘I said,’ quoth the other, “ from 
my pains, not from life.” It was thought that he 
showed some weakness in bearing his malady through 
love of life. And here are my verses upon him ?: 

Such was your nature, Antisthenes, that in your lifetime 
you were a very bulldog to rend the heart with words, if not 
with teeth. Yet you died of consumption. Maybe some one 
will say, What of that? We must anyhow have some guide 
to the world below. 

There have been three other men named Anti- 
sthenes: one a follower of Heraclitus, another a 


@ Anth. Pal. vii. 115. 
oT 
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VI. 19-21. ANTISTHENES—DIOGENES 


native of Ephesus, and the third of Rhodes, a 
historian. 

And whereas we have enumerated the pupils of 
Aristippus and of Phaedo, we will now append an 
account of the Cynics and Stoics who derive from 
Antisthenes. And let it be in the following order. 


CuapTeR 2. DIOGENES (404-323 B.c.) 


_ Diogenes was a native of Sinope, son of Hicesius, 
a banker. Diocles relates that he went into exile 
because his father was entrusted with the money of 
the state and adulterated the coinage. But Eubu- 
lides in his book on Diogenes says that Diogenes 
himself did this and was forced to leave home along 
with his father. Moreover Diogenes himself actu- 
ally confesses in his Pordalus that he adulterated the 
coinage. Some say that having been appointed to 
superintend the workmen he was persuaded by them, 
and that he went to Delphi or to the Delian oracle 
in his own city and inquired of Apollo whether he 
should do what he was urged to do. When the god 
gave him permission to alter the political currency, 
not understanding what this meant, he adulterated 
the state coinage, and when he was detected, accord- 
ing to some he was banished, while according to 
others he voluntarily quitted the city for fear of 
consequences. One version is that his father en- 
trusted him with the money and that he debased 
it, in consequence of which the father was imprisoned 
and died, while the son fled, came to Delphi, and 
inquired, not whether he should falsify the coinage, 
but what he should do to gain the greatest reputation ; 
and that then it was that he received the oracle. 
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2 An eminent politician. Pausanias, i. cc. 25, 26, describes 
a statue of Olympiodorus in the Acropolis, and takes occasion 
to recount his exploits, how (c¢. 288 s.c.) he delivered Athens 
from the Macedonians (cf. Plut. Demetr. c. 46). As to 
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On reaching Athens he fell in with Antisthenes. 
Being repulsed by him, because he never welcomed 
pupils, by sheer persistence Diogenes wore him out. 
Once when he stretched out his staff against him, 
the pupil offered his head with the words, “ Strike, 
for you will find no wood hard enough to keep me 
away from you, so long as I think you’ve something 
to say.” From that time forward he was his pupil, 
and, exile as he was, set out upon a simple life. 

Through watching a mouse running about, says 
Theophrastus in the Megarian dialogue, not looking 
for a place to lie down in, not afraid of the dark, not 
seeking any of the things which are considered to be 
dainties, he discovered the means of adapting himself 
to circumstances. He was the first, say some, to 
fold his cloak because he was obliged to sleep in it 
as well, and he carried a wallet to hold his victuals, 
and he used any place for any purpose, for break- 
fasting, sleeping, or conversing. And then he would 
say, pointing to the portico of Zeus and the Hall of 
Processions, that the Athenians had provided him 
with places to live in. He did not lean upon a staff 
until he grew infirm ; but afterwards he would carry 
it everywhere, not indeed in the city, but when 
walking along the road with it and with his wallet ; 
so say Olympiodorus,* once a magistrate at Athens, 
Polyeuctus the orator, and Lysanias the son of 
Aeschrio. He had written to some one to try and 
procure a cottage for him. When this man was a 
long time about it, he took for his abode the tub in 
the Metro6n, as he himself explains in his letters. 
And in summer he used to roll in it over hot sand, 


the variant “A@nvédwpos, nothing is known of any Athenian 
politician of that name. 
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4 Some of the stories which follow are so much alike that 
it is charitable to suppose that Laertius drew from more than 
one collection of the sayings of Diogenes. 
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while in winter he used to embrace statues covered 
with snow, using every means of inuring himself 
to hardship. 

He was great at pouring scorn on his contem- 
poraries. The school of Euclides he called bilious, 
and Plato’s lectures waste of time, the performances 
at the Dionysia great peep-shows for fools, and the 
demagogues the mob’s lacqueys. He used also to 
say that when he saw physicians, philosophers and 
pilots at their work, he deemed man the most 
intelligent of all animals; but when again he saw 
interpreters of dreams and diviners and those who 
attended to them, or those who were puffed up with 
conceit of wealth, he thought no animal more silly. 
He would continually say? that for the conduct of 
life we need right reason or a halter. 

Observing Plato one day at a costly banquet 
taking olives, “‘ How is it,” he said,® “ that you the 
philosopher who sailed to Sicily for the sake of these 
dishes, now when they are before you do not enjoy 
them?” ‘Nay, by the gods, Diogenes,” replied 
Plato, “‘ there also for the most part I lived upon 
olives and such like.” “‘ Why then,” said Diogenes, 
~ did you need to go to Syracuse? Was it that 
Attica at that time did not grow olives?” But 
Favorinus in his Miscellaneous History attributes this 
to Aristippus. Again, another time he was eating 
dried figs when he encountered Plato and offered 
him a share of them. When Plato took them and 
ate them, he said, “I said you might share them, 
not that you might eat them all up.” 

And one day when Plato had invited to his house 


> Obviously Favorinus was not the author (vide infra) 
whom Laertius followed here. 
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eo he point of Sotion’s version is best seen if for the | 
indirect riv IlN\drwva rov Kiva (se. mate) we substitute the 
direct speech rév TlAdtwra 6 xiwy (sc. mae). 

» From Epictetus iii. 15. 4 it is evident that competition 
in digging trenches (€v rw dyve mapoptccec0a) formed a 
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friends coming from Dionysius, Diogenes trampled 
upon his carpets and said, “ I trample upon Plato’s 
vainglory.” Plato’s reply was, ‘‘ How much pride 
you expose to view, Diogenes, by seeming not to be 
proud.” Others tell us that what Diogenes said 
was, I trample upon the pride of Plato,’ who 
retorted, “ Yes, Diogenes, with pride of another 
Sore. Sotionl however, in his fourth book makes 
the Cynic address this remark to Plato himself. 
Diogenes once asked him for wine, and after that 
also for some dried figs; and Plato sent him a 
whole jar full. Then the other said, “‘ If some one 
asks you how many two and two are, will you answer, 
Twenty? So, it seems, you neither give as you are 
asked nor answer as you are questioned.’ Thus he 
scoffed at him as one who talked without end. 

Being asked where in Greece he saw good men, 
he replied, ‘“ Good men nowhere, but good boys at 
Lacedaemon.” When one day he was gravely dis- 
coursing and nobody attended to him, he began 
whistling, and as people clustered about him, he 
reproached them with coming in all seriousness to 
hear nonsense, but slowly and contemptuously when 
the theme was serious. He would say that men 
strive in digging® and kicking to outdo one 
another, but no one strives to become a good man 
and true. And he would wonder that the gram- 
marians should investigate the ills of Odysseus, 
while they were ignorant of their own. Or that the 
musicians should tune the strings of the lyre, while 
leaving the dispositions of their own souls discordant ; 
that the mathematicians should gaze at the sun 


part of the course of preparation which athletes underwent 
at Olympia. 
29 
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> Menagius, followed by Hiibner, on the authority of 
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and the moon, but overlook matters close at hand ; 
that the orators should make a fuss about justice 
in their speeches, but never practise it; or that 
the avaricious should cry out against money, while 
inordinately fond of it. He used also to condemn 
those who praised honest men for being superior to 
money, while themselves envying the very rich. He 
was moved to anger that men should sacrifice to the 
gods to ensure health and in the midst of the sacrifice 
should feast to the detriment of health. He was 
astonished that when slaves saw their masters were 
gluttons, they did not steal some of the viands. 
He would praise those who were about to marry 
and refrained, those who intending to go a voyage 
never set sail, those who thinking to engage in 
politics do no such thing, those also who purposing 
to rear a family do not do so, and those who make 
ready to live with potentates, yet never come near 
them after all. He used to say, moreover, that 
we ought to stretch out our hands to our friends 
with the fingers open and not closed. Menippus ? 
in his Sale of Diogenes tells how, when he was cap- 
tured and put up for sale, he was asked what he 
could do. He replied, “ Govern men.” And he told 
the crier to give notice in case anybody wanted to 
purchase a master for himself. Having been for- 
bidden to sit down, “ It makes no difference,” said 
he, “‘for in whatever position fishes lie, they stil! 
find purchasers.” And he said he marvelled that 
before we buy a jar or dish we try whether it rings 
true, but if it is a man are content merely to look 


Ambrosius, reads ‘‘ Hermippus ”; for among the works of 
Menippus enumerated by Laertius below (§ 101) there is no 
mention of a “* Sale of Diogenes.” 
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at him. To Xeniades who purchased him he said, 
“You must obey me, although I am a slave; for, 
if a physician or a steersman were in slavery, he 
would be obeyed.” Eubulus in his book entitled 
The Sale of Diogenes tells us that this was how he 
trained the sons of Xeniades. After their other 
studies he taught them to ride, to shoot with the 
bow, to sling stones and to hurl javelins. Later, 
when they reached the wrestling-school, he would 
not permit the master to give them full athletic 
training, but only so much as to heighten their 
colour and keep them in good condition. 

The boys used to get by heart many passages 
from poets, historians, and the writings of Diogenes 
himself ; and he would practise them in every short 
cut to a good memory. In the house too he taught 
them to wait upon themselves, and to be content with 
plain fare and water to drink. He used to make them 
crop their hair close and to wear it unadorned, and 
to go lightly clad, barefoot, silent, and not looking 
about them in the streets. He would also take them 
out hunting. They on their part had a great regard 
for Diogenes and made requests of their parents for 
him. The same Eubulus relates that he grew old 
in the house of Xeniades, and when he died was 
buried by his sons. There Xeniades once asked him 
how he wished to be buried. To which he replied, 
“On my face.’ “Why?” inquired the other. 
“Because,” said he, “ after a little time down will 
be converted into up.” This because the Mace- 
donians had now got the supremacy, that is, had 
risen high from a humble position. Some one took 
him into a magnificent house and warned him not 
to expectorate, whereupon having cleared his throat 
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he discharged the phlegm into the man’s face, being 
unable, he said, to find a meaner receptacle. Others 
father this upon Aristippus. One day he shouted 
out for men, and when people collected, hit out at 
them with his stick, saying, “It was men I called 
for, not scoundrels.” ‘This is told by Hecato in the 
first book of his Anecdotes. Alexander is reported to 
have said, ‘““ Had I not been Alexander, I should have 
liked to be Diogenes.” 

The word “ disabled ” (avarjpovs), Diogenes held, 
ought to be applied not to the deaf or blind, but to 
those who have no wallet (ipa). One day he made 
his way with head half shaven into a party of young 
revellers, as Metrocles relates in his Anecdotes, and 
was roughly handled by them. Afterwards he 
entered on a tablet the names of those who had 
struck him and went about with the tablet hung 
round his neck, till he had covered them with 
ridicule and brought universal blame and discredit 
upon them. He described himself as a hound of the 
sort which all men praise, but no one, he added, of 
his admirers dared go out hunting along with him. 
When some one boasted that at the Pythian games 
he had vanquished men, Diogenes replied, “ Nay, I 
defeat men, you defeat slaves.”’ 

To those who said to him, “* You are an old man; 
bakes asrest, aes gW hat? she. replied;s,,if «I were 
running in the stadium, ought I to slacken my pace 
when approaching the goal? ought I not rather to 
put on speed?”’ Having been invited to a dinner, 
he declared that he wouldn’t go; for, the last time 
he went, his host had not expressed a proper grati- 
tude. He would walk upon snow barefoot and do 
the other things mentioned above. Not only so; he 
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even attempted to eat meat raw, but could not 
manage to digest it. He once found Demosthenes 
the orator lunching at an inn, and, when he retired 
within, Diogenes said, “‘ All the more you will be 
inside the tavern.” When some strangers expressed 
a wish to see Demosthenes, he stretched out his 
middle finger and said, “‘ There goes the demagogue 
of Athens.”” Some one dropped a loaf of bread and 
was ashamed to pick it up; whereupon Diogenes, 
wishing to read him a lesson, tied a rope to the neck 
of a wine-jar and proceeded to drag it across the 
Ceramicus. 

He used to say that he followed the example of 
the trainers of choruses; for they too set the note 
a little high, to ensure that the rest should hit the 
right note. Most people, he would say, are so nearly 
mad that a finger makes all the difference. For, if 
you go along with your middle finger stretched out, 
some one will think you mad, but, if it’s the little 
finger, he will not think so. Very valuable things, 
said he, were bartered for things of no value, and 
vice versa. At all events a statue fetches three 
thousand drachmas, while a quart of barley-flour is 
sold for two copper coins. 

To Xeniades, who purchased him, he said, “* Come, 
see that you obey orders.”” When he quoted the line, 


Backward the streams flow to their founts,? 


Diogenes asked, “If you had been ill and had 
purchased a doctor, would you then, instead of 
obeying him, have said ‘‘‘ Backward the streams 
flow to their founts’’’? Some one wanted to study 
philosophy under him. Diogenes gave him a tunny 
to carry and told him to follow him. And when 
for shame the man threw it away and departed, 
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some time after on meeting him he laughed and 
said, “The friendship between you and me was 
broken by a tunny.” ‘The version given by Diocles, 
however, is as follows. Some one having said to 
him, “ Lay your commands upon us, Diogenes,’ 
he took him away and gave him a cheese to carry, 
which cost half an obol. The other declined ; where- 
upon he remarked, “The friendship between you 
and me is broken by a little cheese worth half an 
obol.” 

One day, observing a child drinking out of his 
hands, he cast away the cup from his wallet with 
the words, “‘ A child has beaten me in plainness of 
living.” He also threw away his bowl when in like 
manner he saw a child who had broken his plate 
taking up his lentils with the hollow part of a morsel 
of bread. He used also to reason thus: “ All things 
belong to the gods. The wise are friends of the 
gods, and friends hold things in common. Therefore 
all things belong to the wise.” One day he saw a 
woman kneeling before the gods in an ungraceful 
attitude, and wishing to free her of superstition, 
according to Zoilus of Perga, he came forward and 
said, “’ Are you not afraid, my good woman, that a 
god may be standing behind you ?—for all things 
are full of his presence—and you may be put to 
shame?” He dedicated to Asclepius a bruiser who, 
whenever people fell on their faces, used to run up 
to them and bruise them. 

All the curses of tragedy, he used to say, had 
lighted upon him. At all events he was 


A homeless exile, to his country dead. 
A wanderer who begs his daily bread.* 


But he claimed that to fortune he could oppose 
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courage, to convention nature, to passion reason. . 


When he was sunning himself in the Craneum, 
Alexander came and stood over him and said, “‘ Ask 
of me any boon you like.” To which he replied, 
“Stand out of my light.’’* Some one had been 
reading aloud for a very long time, and when he was 
near the end of the roll pointed to a space with 
no writing on it. “Cheer up, my men,” cried 
Diogenes; “there’s land in sight.” To one who 
by argument had proved conclusively that he 
had horns, he said, touching his forehead, ‘ Well, 
I for my part don’t see any.” In like manner, 
when somebody declared that there is no such 
thing as motion, he got up and walked about. 
When some one was discoursing on celestial pheno- 
mena, “ How many days,” asked Diogenes, “ were 
you in coming from the sky?” A eunuch of bad 
character had inscribed on his door the words, “‘ Let 
nothing evil enter.” “ How then,” he asked, 

the master of the house to get in?” When he had 
anointed his feet with unguent, he declared that from 
his head the unguent passed into the air, but from his 
feet into his nostrils. The Athenians urged him to 
become initiated, and told him that in the other 
world those who have been initiated enjoy a special 
privilege. ‘It would be ludicrous,” quoth he, “ if 


Agesilaus and Epaminondas are to dwell in the mire, 


while certain folk of no account will live in the Isles 
of the Blest because they have been initiated.” 
When mice crept on to the table he addressed 
them thus, “ See now even Diogenes: keeps para- 
sites.”’ When Plato styled him a dog, “ Quite true,’ 
he said, ‘‘ for I come back again and again to those 
who have sold me.’”’ As he was leaving the public 
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* Where the wool was of fine quality, as near Tarentum 
(Hor. Carm. ii. 6. 10 ‘ pellitis ovibus”’), the fleeces were 
protected by coverings of skin, partly against damage from 
brambles and partly to preserve the colour (Varro, R.A. ii. 2). 
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baths, somebody inquired if many men were bathing. 
He said, No. But to another who asked if there was 
a great crowd of bathers, he said, Yes. Plato had 
defined Man as an animal, biped and featherless, 
and was applauded. Diogenes plucked a fowl and 
brought it into the lecture-room with the words, 
“Here is Plato’s man.” In consequence of which 
there was added to the definition, “‘ having broad 
nails.” To one who asked what was the proper 
time for lunch, he said, “ If a rich man, when you 
will; if a poor man, when you can.” 

At Megara he saw the sheep protected by leather 
jackets, while the children went bare. “‘ It’s better,” 
said he, “to be a Megarian’s ram than his son.”’ 4 
To one who had brandished a beam at him and then 
cried, “Look out,” he replied, ‘* What, are you 
intending to strike me again?’”’ He used to call 
the demagogues the lackeys of the people and the 
crowns awarded to them the efflorescence of fame. 
He lit a lamp in broad daylight and said, as he went 
about, “ I am looking for a man.” One day he got 
a thorough drenching where he stood, and, when the 
bystanders pitied him, Plato said, if they really 
pitied him, they should move away, alluding to his 
vanity. When some one hit him a blow with his fist, 
“ Heracles,” said he, ‘“‘ how came I to forget to put 
on a helmet when I walked out?’’ Further, when 
Meidias assaulted him and went on to say, “ There 
are 3000 drachmas to your credit,” the next day he 
took a pair of boxing-gauntlets, gave him a thrashing 
and said, ‘‘ There are 3000 blows to your credit.” 


We are reminded of what Augustus said when he heard of 
the execution of Antipater, ‘‘ It is better to be Herod’s pig 
than his son.” 
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When Lysias the druggist asked him if he believed 
in the gods, ‘ How can I help believing in them,” 
said he, “ when I see a god-forsaken wretch like 
you?”’’ Others give this retort to Theodorus. 
Seeing some one perform religious purification, he 
said, ‘‘ Unhappy man, don’t you know that you can 
no more get rid of errors of conduct by sprinklings 
than you can of mistakes in grammar?’’ He would 
rebuke men in general with regard to their prayers, 
declaring that they asked for those things which 
seemed to them to be good, not for such as are truly 
good. As for those who were excited over their 
dreams he would say that they cared nothing for 
what they did in their waking hours, but kept their 
curiosity for the visions called up in their sleep. At 
Olympia, when the herald proclaimed Dioxippus to 
be victor over the men, Diogenes protested, “ Nay, 
he is victorious over slaves, I over men.” 

Still he was loved by the Athenians. At all 
events, when a youngster broke up his tub, they 
gave the boy a flogging and presented Diogenes 
with another. Dionysius the Stoic says that after 
Chaeronea he was seized and dragged off to Philip, 
and being asked who he was, replied, ‘‘ A spy upon 
your insatiable greed.’ For this he was admired 
and set free. 

Alexander having on one occasion sent a letter to 
Antipater at Athens by a certain Athlios, Diogenes, 
who was present, said : 

Graceless son of graceless sire to graceless wight by 
graceless squire. 

Perdiccas having threatened to put him to death 
unless he came to him, “ That’s nothing wonder- 
ful,” quoth he, “for a beetle or a tarantula would 
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do the same.”’ Instead of that he would have ex- 
pected the threat to be that Perdiccas would be 
quite happy to do without his company. He weuld 
often insist loudly that the gods had given to men 
the means of living easily, but this had been put 
out of sight, because we require honeyed cakes, 
unguents and the like. Hence to a man whose 
shoes were being put on by his servant, he said, 
“You have not attained to full felicity, unless he 
wipes your nose as well; and that will come, when 
you have lost the use of your hands.” 

Once he saw the officials of a temple leading away 
some one who had stolen a bowl belonging to the 
treasurers, and said, ‘ The great thieves are leading 
away the little thief.” Noticing a lad one day 
throwing stones at a cross (gibbet), ““ Well done,” he 
said, “ you will hit your mark.” When some boys 
clustered round him and said, “‘ Take care he doesn’t 
bite us,” he answered, “ Never fear, boys, a dog 
does not eat beetroot.” To one who was proud of 
wearing a lion’s skin his words were, “‘ Leave off dis- 
honouring the habiliments of courage.”” When some 
one was extolling the good fortune of Callisthenes 
and saying what splendour he shared in the suite 
of Alexander, “ Not so,” said Diogenes, “ but rather 
ill fortune; for he breakfasts and dines when 
Alexander thinks fit.” 

Being short of money, he told his friends that he 
applied to them not for alms, but for repayment of 
his due. When behaving indecently in the market- 
place, he wished it were as easy to relieve hunger 
by rubbing an empty stomach. Seeing a youth 
starting off to dine with satraps, he dragged him 
off, took him to his friends and bade them keep 
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¢ “You would not see so many bones if I were the dog,” 
was Dante’s retort when annoyed by similar attentions at 
the table of Can Grande. 
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strict watch over him. When a youth effeminately 
attired put a question to him, he declined to answer 
unless he pulled up his robe and showed whether he 
was man or woman. A youth was playing cottabos 
in the baths. Diogenes said to him, “ The better 
you play, the worse it is for you.’ At a feast 
certain people kept throwing all the bones to him as 
they would have done to a dog. Thereupon he 
played a dog’s trick and drenched them. 

Rhetoricians and all who talked for reputation he 
used to call “thrice human,” meaning thereby 
“ thrice wretched.” An ignorant rich man he used 
to call “‘ the sheep with the golden fleece.” Seeing 
a notice on the house of a profligate, “‘ To be sold,’ 
he said, “ I knew well that after such surfeiting you 
would throw up the owner.” To a young man who 
complained of the number of people who annoyed 
him by their attentions he said, “ Cease to hang out 
a sign of invitation.” Of a public bath which was 
dirty he said, “When people have bathed here, 
where are they to go to get clean?” There was 
a stout musician whom everybody depreciated and 
Diogenes alone praised. When asked why, he said, 
“ Because being so big, he yet sings to his lute and 
does not turn brigand.”’ 

The musician who was always deserted by his 
audience he greeted with a © Hail chanticleer,”’ and 
when asked why he so addressed him, replied, 
‘“ Because your song makes every one get up.” A 
young man was delivering a set speech, when 
Diogenes, having filled the front fold of his dress 
with lupins, began to eat them, standing right oppo- 
site to him. Having thus drawn off the attention of 
the assemblage, he said he was greatly surprised 
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that they should desert the orator to look at himself. 
A very superstitious person addressed him thus, 
“ With one blow I will break your head.” “ And 
I,” said Diogenes, “‘ by a sneeze from the left will 
make you tremble.’ Hegesias having asked him to 
lend him one of his writings, he said, “‘ You are a 
simpleton, Hegesias; you do not choose painted 
figs, but real ones; and yet you pass over the true 
training and would apply yourself to written rules.” 

When some one reproached him with his exile, his 
reply was, “‘ Nay, it was through that, you miserable 
fellow, that I came to be a philosopher.’ Again, 
when some one reminded him that the people of 
Sinope had sentenced him to exile, “ And I them,”’ 
said he, “to home-staying.”” Once he saw an 
Olympic victor tending sheep and thus accosted 
him: “ Too quickly, my good friend, have you left 
Olympia for Nemea.?”’ Being asked why athletes are 
so stupid, his answer was, “ Because they are built 
up of pork and beef.” He once begged alms of a 
statue, and, when asked why he did so, replied, 
“ To get practice in being refused.”’ In asking alms 
—as he did at first by reason of his poverty — 
he used this form: “If you have already given to 
anyone else, give to me also ; if not, begin with me.” 

On being asked by a tyrant what bronze is best 
for a statue, he replied, “ That of which Harmodius 
and Aristogiton were moulded.” Asked how 
Dionysius treated his friends, “ Like purses,” he 
replied; “‘so long as they are full, he hangs them 
up, and, when they are empty, he throws them 
away.’ Some one lately wed had set up on his door 
the notice : 


# Shepherd’s Bush. 
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* Of. inf. vii. § 111; 1 Tim. vi. 10, “* The love of money is 
the root of all evil.” 
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The son of Zeus, victorious Heracles, 
Dwells here ; let nothing evil enter in. 


To which Diogenes added “ After war, alliance.” 
The love of money he declared to be mother-city 
of all evils.* Seeing a spendthrift eating olives in a 
tavern, he said, “If you had breakfasted in this 
fashion, you would not so be dining.”’ 

Good men he called images of the gods, and love 
the business of the idle. To the question what is 
wretched in life he replied, “‘ An old man destitute.” 
Being asked what creature’s bite is the worst, he 
said, ““ Of those that are wild a sycophant’s ; of those 
that are tame a flatterer’s.”” Upon seeing two 
centaurs very badly painted, he asked, “* Which of 
these is Chiron?” (worseman). Ingratiating speech 
he compared to honey used to choke you. The 
stomach he called livelihood’s Charybdis.®2 Hearing 
a report that Didymon the flute-player had been 
caught in adultery, his comment was, “His name 
alone is sufficient to hang him.” To the question 
why gold is pale, his reply was, “ Because it has so 
many thieves plotting against it.” On seeing a 
woman carried in a litter, he remarked that the cage 
was not in keeping with the quarry. 

One day seeing a runaway slave sitting on the 
brink of a well, he said, “Take care, my lad, you 
don’t fall in.” Seeing a boy taking clothes at the 
baths, he asked, “Is it for a little unguent 
(aAepparvov) or is it for anew cloak (4AN’ iwariov) 2” 
Seeing some women hanged from an olive-tree, he 
said, “‘ Would that every tree bore similar fruit.” 
On seeing a footpad he accosted him thus : 


> 4.¢. a whirlpool engulfing a man’s livelihood. 
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What mak’st thou here, my gallant ? 
Com/’st thou perchance for plunder of the dead ? 4 


Being asked whether he had any maid or boy to 
wait on him, he said “No.” ‘If you should die, 
then, who will carry you out to burial?” ‘“‘ Who- 
ever wants the house,”’ he replied. 

Noticing a good-looking youth lying in an exposed 
position, he nudged him and cried, “ Up, man, up, 
lest some foe thrust a dart into thy back!’”’ To one 
who was feasting lavishly he said : 


Short-liv’d thou’lt be, my son, by what thou—buy’st.? 


As Plato was conversing about Ideas and using 
the nouns “ tablehood ” and “ cuphood,”’ he said, 
“Table and cup I see; but your tablehood and 
cuphood, Plato, I can nowise see.”’ “ That’s readily 
accounted for,’’ said Plato, “ for you have the eyes 
to see the visible table and cup; but not the under- 
standing by which ideal tablehood and cuphood are 
discerned.”’ 

On being asked by somebody, * What sort of a 
man do you consider Diogenes to be? ”’ “‘ A Socrates 
gone mad,’ saidhe.* Being asked what was the right 
time to marry, Diogenes replied, ‘‘ For a young man 
not yet: for an old man never at all.” Being asked 
what he would take to be soundly cuffed, he replied, 
‘“Ahelmet.” Seeing a youth dressing with elaborate 
care, he said, “ If it’s for men, you're a fool; if for 
women, a knave.”” One day he detected a youth 
blushing. “ Courage,’ quoth he, “ that is the hue 

6" Hom. Il. x..343,.387, 

p Cf. Hom. Il. v. 40, xviii. 95. 

¢ 7.¢. Plato. This anecdote is found in Aelian, Var. Hist. 
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of virtue.” One day after listening to a couple of 
lawyers disputing, he condemned them both, saying 
that the one had no doubt stolen, but the other had 
not lost anything. To the question what wine he 
found pleasant to drink, he replied, “ That for which 
other people pay.’ When he was told that many 
people laughed at him, he made answer, “ But I am 
not laughed down.” , 

When some one declared that life is an evil, he 
corrected him: “ Not life itself, but living ill.” 
_ When he was advised to go in pursuit of his runaway 
slave, he replied, “ It would be absurd, if Manes 
can live without Diogenes, but Diogenes cannot get 
on without Manes.” When breakfasting on olives 
amongst which a cake had been inserted, he flung it 
away and addressed it thus : 





Stranger, betake thee from the princes’ path.¢ 


And on another occasion thus: 


He lashed an olive.® 


Being asked what kind of hound he was, he replied, 
“When hungry, a Maltese ; when full, a Molossian 
—two breeds which most people praise, though for 
fear of fatigue they do not venture out hunting with 
them. So neither can you live with me, because 
you are afraid of the discomforts.” 

Being asked if the wise eat cakes, “ Yes,’’ he said, 
‘cakes of all kinds, just like other men.” Being 
asked why people give to beggars but not to 
philosophers, he said, *’ Because they think they may 
one day be lame or blind, but never expect that 
they will turn to philosophy.” He was begging of 
a miserly man who was slow to respond; so he 
VOL. II C 57 
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said, “‘ My friend, it’s for food that I’m asking, not 
for funeral expenses.’”’ Being reproached one day for 
having falsified the currency, he said, ‘‘ That was the 
time when I was such as you are now; but such 
as I am now, you will never be.” To another who 
reproached him for the same offence he made a more 
scurrilous repartee. 

On coming to Myndus and finding the gates large, 
though the city itself was very small, he cried, 
“Men of Myndus, bar your gates, lest the city 
should run away.’ Seeing a man who had been 
caught stealing purple, he said: 


Fast gripped by purple death and forceful fate.¢ 


When Craterus wanted him to come and visit him, 
“No,” he replied, “I would rather live on a few 
grains of salt at Athens than enjoy sumptuous fare 
at Craterus’s table.” He went up to Anaximenes 
the rhetorician, who was fat, and said, ‘‘ Let us 
beggars have something of your paunch ; it will be 
a relief to you, and we shall get advantage.” And 
when the same man was discoursing, Diogenes dis- 
tracted his audience by producing some salt fish. 
This annoyed the lecturer, and Diogenes said, “ An 
obol’s worth of salt fish has broken up Anaximenes’ 
lecture-class.”’ 

Being reproached for eating in the market-place, 
‘Well, it was in the market-place,” he said, “ that 
I felt hungry.” Some authors affirm that the follow- 
ing also belongs to him : that Plato saw him washing 
lettuces, came up to him and quietly said to him, 
“Had you paid court to Dionysius, you wouldn't 
now be washing lettuces,’ and that he with equal 
calmness made answer, “ If you had washed lettuces, 
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@ As Chiron was the wisest and best, so Eurytion was the 
most intemperate, of the Centaurs: ‘‘ Eurytion, ebriosus ille 
Centaurus ”’ (Menagius). 
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you wouldn’t have paid court to Dionysius.” When 
some one said, “‘ Most people laugh at you,” his 
reply was, ‘ And so very likely do the asses at them ; 
but as they don’t care for the asses, so neither do 
I care for them.” One day observing a youth 
studying philosophy, he said, ‘‘ Well done, Philosophy, 
that thou divertest admirers of bodily charms to the 
real beauty of the soul.” 

When some one expressed astonishment at the 
votive offerings in Samothrace, his comment was, 
“There would have been far more, if those who 
were not saved had set up offerings.”’ But others 
attribute this remark to Diagoras of Melos. To a 
handsome youth, who was going out to dinner, he 
said, ‘“ You will come back a worse man.” When he 
came back and said next day, “ I went and am none 
the worse for it,” Diogenes said, “* Not Worse-man 
(Chiron), but Lax-man (Eurytion).””4 He was asking 
alms of a bad-tempered man, who said, “ Yes, if 
you can persuade me.” “‘ If I could have persuaded 
you, said Diogenes, “ I would have persuaded you 
to hang yourself.” He was returning from Lace- 
daemon to Athens; and on some one asking,‘ Whither 
and whence ?”’ he replied, “ From the men’s apart- 
ments to the women’s.”’ 

He was returning from Olympia, and when some- 
body inquired whether there was a great crowd, 
“ Yes,” he said, “ a great crowd, but few who could 
be called men.’’ Libertines he compared to fig- 
trees growing upon a cliff: whose fruit is not enjoyed 
by any man, but is eaten by ravens and vultures. 
When Phryne set up a golden statue of Aphrodite 
in Delphi, Diogenes is said to have written 
upon it: ‘From the licentiousness of Greece.” 
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¢ Literally ‘“* Diogenes the Hound”’; cf. ii. § 66. 
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Alexander once came and stood opposite him and 
said, ‘‘ 1 am Alexander the great king.” “ And I,” 
said he, “am Diogenes the Cynic.” * Being asked 
what he had done to be called a hound, he said, “ I 
fawn on those who give me anything, I yelp at those 
who refuse, and I set my teeth in rascals.”’ 

He was gathering figs, and was told by the keeper 
that not long before a man had hanged himself on 
that very fig-tree. “Then,” said he, “I will now 
purge it.” Seeing an Olympian victor casting re- 
peated glances at a courtesan, “See,” he said, 
“ yonder ram frenzied for battle, how he is held fast 
by the neck fascinated by a common minx.” Hand- 
some courtesans he would compare to a deadly 
honeyed potion. He was breakfasting in the market- 
place, and the bystanders gathered round him with 
cries of “dog.” “‘ It is you who are dogs,’ cried 
he, “ when you stand round and watch me at my 
breakfast.” When two cowards hid away from him, 
he called out, ‘“‘ Don’t be afraid, a hound is not fond 
of beetroot.’ After seeing a stupid wrestler prac- 
tising as a doctor he inquired of him, ““ What does 
this mean? Is it that you may now have your 
revenge on the rivals who formerly beat you?” 
Seeing the child of a courtesan throw stones at a 
crowd, he cried out, ‘‘ Take care you don’t hit your 
father.” 

A boy having shown him a dagger that he had 
received from an admirer, Diogenes remarked, “ A 
pretty blade with an ugly handle.” When some 
people commended a person who had given him a 
gratuity, he broke in with “ You have no praise for 
me who was worthy to receive it.’’ When some one 
asked that he might have back his cloak, “ If it was 
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® There is no such line in our mss. of Homer ; it is un- 
known to the Scholiasts and to Eustathius. Joshua Barnes, . 


in his edition of the liad, introduced it as xvi. 82a. Pope 
rendered it, about 1718, as follows (JI. xvi. 86): 


‘** Rage uncontrolled through all the hostile crew, 
But touch not Hector, Hector is my due.” 


In Clarke’s edition of 1740 it is expelled from the text and 
relegated to a footnote. J. H. Voss, however, making a 
German translation of the /liad, probably between 1781 and 
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a gift,” replied Diogenes, “‘I possess it; while, if it 
was a loan, I am using it.” <A supposititious son 
having told him that he had gold in the pocket of 
his dress, “True,” said he, “‘ and therefore you sleep 
with it under your pillow.” On being asked what he 
had gained from philosophy, he replied, “ This at 
least, if nothing else—to be prepared for every 
fortune.’ Asked where he came from, he said, “‘ I 
am a citizen of the world.’ % Certain parents were 
sacrificing to the gods, that a son might be born 
to them. “But,” said he, “do you not sacrifice to 
ensure what manner of man he shall turn out to be?” 
When asked for a subscription towards a club, he said 
to the president : 


Despoil the rest ; off Hector keep thy hands. 


The mistresses of kings he designated queens ; for, 
said he, they make the kings do their bidding. 
When the Athenians gave Alexander the title of 
Dionysus, he said, “ Me too you might make 
Sarapis.”’° Some one having reproached him for 
going into dirty places, his reply was that the sun 
too visits cesspools without being defiled. 

When he was dining in a temple, and in the course 
of the meal loaves not free from dirt were put on 
the table, he took them up and threw them away, 
declaring that nothing unclean ought to enter a 
temple. To the man who said to him, “ You don’t 
know anything, although you are a philosopher,” he 
replied, “ Even if J am but a pretender to wisdom, 
1793, still regarded it as Homeric, but found a fresh place 
for it, after xvi. 90. 

¢ «* Sarapis ’? was represented, like Pluto, as seated with 
an animal by his side having the head of a dog, lion, or 
wolf combined (according to Baumeister) in “ a three-headed 
Cerberus.” 
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that in itself is philosophy.’’ When some one brought 
a child to him and declared him to be highly gifted 
and of excellent character, ““ What need then,” said 
he, “has he of me?’’ Those who say admirable 
things, but fail to do them, he compared to a harp; 
for the harp, like them, he said, has neither hearing 
nor perception. He was going into a theatre, 
meeting face to face those who were coming out, 
and being asked why, “ This,” he said, “is what I 
practise doing all my life.” 

Seeing a young man behaving effeminately, ‘‘ Are 
you not ashamed,” he said, “ that your own intention 
about yourself should be worse than nature’s: for 
nature made you a man, but you are forcing your- 
self to play the woman.” Observing a fool tuning 
a psaltery, “ Are you not ashamed,” said he, “ to 
give this wood concordant sounds, while you fail to 
harmonize your soul with life?’ To one who pro- 
tested that he was ill adapted for the study of 
philosophy, he said, ‘‘ Why then do you live, if you 
do not care to live well? ’’ To one who despised 
his father, “ Are you not ashamed,” he said, “ to 
despise him to whom you owe it that you can so 
pride yourself?” Noticing a handsome youth 
chattering in unseemly fashion, “ Are you not 
ashamed,” he said, “ to draw a dagger of lead from 
an ivory scabbard ? ”’ 

Being reproached with drinking in a tavern, 
“ Well,” said he, “ I also get my hair cut in a barber’s 
shop.” Being reproached with accepting a cloak 
from Antipater, he replied : 


The gods’ choice gifts are nowise to be spurned.? 


When some one first shook a beam at him and then 
shouted “‘ Look out,’’ Diogenes struck the man with 
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his staff and added “‘ Look out.”’ To a man who was 
urgently pressing his suit to a courtesan he said, 
“ Why, hapless man, are you at such pains to gain 
your suit, when it would be better for you to lose 
it?’’ To one with perfumed hair he said, ““ Beware 
lest the sweet scent on your head cause an ill odour 
in your life.” He said that bad men obey their 
lusts as servants obey their masters. 

_ The question being asked why footmen are so 
called, he replied, ‘‘ Because they have the feet of 
men, but souls such as you, my questioner, have.” 
He asked a spendthrift for a mina. The man in- 
quired why it was that he asked others for an obol 
but. him for a mina. “ Because,” said Diogenes, 
“ T expect to receive from others again, but whether 
I shall ever get anything from you again lies on the 
knees of the gods.” Being reproached with begging 
when Plato did not beg, “ Oh yes,” says he, “he 


does, but when he does so— 
He holds his head down close, that none may hear.” 


Seeing a bad archer, he sat down beside the 
target with the words “in order not to get hit.” 
Lovers, he declared, derive their pleasures from their 
misfortune. 

Being asked whether death was an evil thing, he 
replied, ““ How can it be evil, when in its presence 
we are not aware of it?’’ When Alexander stood 
opposite him and asked, “ Are you not afraid of 
me?” “Why, what are you?” said he, “a good 
thing or a bad?”’ Upon Alexander replying “ A 
good thing,” “ Who then,” said Diogenes, “ is afraid 
of the good?” Education, according to him, is a 
controlling grace to the young, consolation to the 
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old, wealth to the poor, and ornament to the rich. 
When Didymon, who was a rake, was once treating 
a girl’s eye, “ Beware,’ says Diogenes, “ lest the 
oculist instead of curing the eye should ruin the 
pupil.” On somebody declaring that his own friends 
were plotting against him, Diogenes exclaimed, 
“What is to be done then, if you have to treat 
friends and enemies alike ? ”’ 

Being asked what was the most beautiful thing in 
the world, he replied, “ Freedom of speech.”” On 
entering a boys’ school, he found there many statues 
of the Muses, but few pupils. ‘‘ By the help of the 
gods,” said he, “ schoolmaster, you have plenty of 
pupils.” It was his habit to do everything in public, 
the works of Demeter and of Aphrodite alike. He 
used to draw out the following arguments. “ If to 
breakfast be not absurd, neither is it absurd in the 
market-place ; but to breakfast is not absurd, there- 
fore it is not absurd to breakfast in the market- 
place.” Behaving indecently in public, he wished 
“it were as easy to banish hunger by rubbing the 
belly.” Many other sayings are attributed to him, 
which it would take long to enumerate.? 

He used to affirm that training was of two kinds, 
mental and bodily: the latter being that whereby, 
with constant exercise, perceptions are formed such 
as secure freedom of movement for virtuous deeds ; 
and the one half of this training is incomplete 
without the other, good health and strength being 
just as much included among the essential things, 
whether for body or soul. And he would adduce 
indisputable evidence to show how easily from 


specimens of Cynic maxims (cf. note on § 10) are clearly an 
insertion, probably from a different source. 
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\ / ¢ aA \ / / \ 3 4 
KATA VOpoVv Ws Tots KaTAa PUaw dLd0Us* TOV avTOV 
on A , , / 4 \ 
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€ -~ 
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~ ~ > / 
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\ N ~ / / +” ~ ~ / 
de ta TOV dilwy. TavTa dpa THY codav. epi 
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gymnastic training we arrive at virtue. For in 
the manual. crafts and other arts it can be seen 
that the craftsmen develop extraordinary manual 
skill through practice. Again, take the case of 
flute-players and of athletes: what surpassing skill 
they acquire by their own incessant toil; and, if 
they had transferred their efforts to the training of 
the mind, how certainly their labours would not have 
been unprofitable or ineffective. 

Nothing in life, however, he maintained, has any 
chance of succeeding without strenuous practice ; 
and this is capable of overcoming anything. Accord- 
ingly, instead of useless toils men should choose such 
as nature recommends, whereby they might have 
lived happily. Yet such is their madness that they 
choose to be miserable. For even the despising of 
pleasure is itself most pleasurable, when we are 
habituated to it; and just as those accustomed to 
a life of pleasure feel disgust when they pass over 
to the opposite experience, so those whose training 
has been of the opposite kind derive more pleasure 
from despising pleasure than from the pleasures 
themselves. This was the gist of his conversation; and 
it was plain that he acted accordingly, adulterating 
currency in very truth, allowing convention no such 
authority as he allowed to natural right, and asserting 
that the manner of life he lived was the same as that 
of Heracles when he preferred liberty to everything. 

He maintained that all things are the property of 
the wise, and employed such arguments as those 
cited above. All things belong to the gods. The 
gods are friends to the wise, and friends share all 
property in common; therefore all things are the 
property of the wise. Again as to law: that it is 
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~ \ > / ~ 
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a > 
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1 cal seclusit Meric. Casaubon. 





¢ It has been conjectured that the Pasiphon meant was 
the philosopher of Eretria, to whom Persaeus attributed the 
composition of spurious Socratic Dialogues (v. supra, ii. 61). 
Modern scholars incline to regard him as the author of the 
Ilivaé attributed to Cebes by D. L. ii. 125 (v. Susemihl, 
Griechische Literatur in der Alexandrinerzeit, i. p. 20, 
Welcker, Al. Schr. i. p. 422, n. 18). Wilamowitz conjectures 
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impossible for society to exist without law; for 
without a city no benefit can be derived from that 
which is civilized. But the city is civilized, and 
there is no advantage in law without a city; there- 
fore law is something civilized. He would ridicule 
good birth and fame and all such distinctions, 
calling them showy ornaments of vice. The only 
true commonwealth was, he said, that which is as 
wide as the universe. He advocated community of 
wives, recognizing no other marriage than a union of 
the man who persuades with the woman who consents. 
And for this reason he thought sons too should be 
held in common. 

And he saw no impropriety either in stealing any- 
thing from a temple or in eating the flesh of any 
animal; nor even anything impious in touching 
human flesh, this, he said, being clear from the 
custom of some foreign nations. Moreover, accord- 
ing to right reason, as he put it, all elements are 
contained in all things and pervade everything : 
since not only is meat a constituent of bread, but 
bread of vegetables; and all other bodies also, by 
means of certain invisible passages and particles, 
find their way in and unite with all substances in 
the form of vapour. This he makes plain in the 
Thyestes, if the tragedies are really his and not the 
work of his friend Philiscus of Aegina or of Pasiphon, 
the son of Lucian,? who according to Favorinus in 
his Miscellaneous History wrote them after the death 
of Diogenes. He held that we should neglect music, 
geometry, astronomy, and the like studies, as use- 
less and unnecessary. 


that Aovxcavod has displaced the local adjective of his birth- 
place. 
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74 Evoroywtatos 8 éyévero ev tais amavTyceot 
tov Noywv, ws SHArov e€ Av mpoerpyKapev. 

Kat mpdow TveyKe Yeyvanor ara TA€wy yap ets 
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apxYew. OTE Kal dcifas Twa. KoptrOvov_ edmap- 
vhov, TOV TpoelpyiLevov Revidony, py, © TOUTW 
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avTov Oo Hevddys Kat dmrayaryen ets THY KopwOov 
emeoTNOE TOIs EaUTOU TaLdiots Kal TAoaY evexeEi- 
pice THY olkiav. 6 O€ ovTws atTyVY ev maar 
dueTiOer, wore exelvos mepuwy eAcyev: “ ayabds 
Satay els THY olKiay poou etoeAn Aude. 

75 noi de KAcoperns ev TO emypapopeve ITou8- 
aywylK® Tovs yvwpipous Avtpadcaabat avTov De- 
Afjoa, Tov O° evyOers adrovds etzetv: odde yap 
tovs A€ovtas dSovAous etvar TOV Tpehovtwv, adda 
TOUS Tpépovras tov Xedvtwv. Sovrdov yap TO 
poPetaban, Ta d€ Onpia _PoBepa Tots avOpartrots 
civau. Pavpaorn d€ TIS HV Tepe TOV dvopa mel, 
wotTe mavl’ ovtwobtv padiws atpetv tots Adyots. 
Aéyerau yoov "Ovnoixpitdv Twa Aiyunrny me pipaut 
els Tas AOivas Svotv ovrow vtoly Tov ETEpoV 
"Avdpooberny, ov axovoavra Tod Atoyévous adrobt 
mpoopetvar: tov 6 én avTov Kal TOV €TEpoV 
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76 sx<0 Hvar’ TO TpiTov adbrov advypévov pndev Hrrov 





@ “ Harpalus ” according to Cic. V.D. iii. 34. 83. 
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He became very ready also at repartee in verbal 
debates, as is evident from what has been said above. 

Further, when he was sold as-a slave, he endured 
it most nobly. For on a voyage to Aegina he was 
captured by pirates under the command of Scirpalus,4 
conveyed to Crete and exposed for sale. When the 
auctioneer asked in what he was proficient, he replied, 
“In ruling men.’ Thereupon he pointed to a certain 
Corinthian with a fine purple border to his robe, the 
man named Xeniades above-mentioned, and said, 
“Sell me to this man; he needs a master.’ Thus 
Xeniades came to buy him, and took him to Corinth 
and set him over his own children and entrusted his 
whole household to him. And he administered it in 
all respects in such a manner that Xeniades used to 
go about saying, “A good genius has entered my 
house.” 

Cleomenes in his work entitled Concerning Peda- 
gogues says that the friends of Diogenes wanted to 
ransom him, whereupon he called them simpletons ; 
for, said he, lions are not the slaves of those who 
feed them, but rather those who feed them are at 
the mercy of the lions: for fear is the mark of the 
slave, whereas wild beasts make men afraid of them. 
The man had in fact a wonderful gift of persuasion, 
so that he could easily vanquish anyone he liked in 
argument. At all events a certain Onesicritus of 
Aegina is said to have sent to Athens the one of his 
two sons named Androsthenes, and he having become 
a pupil of Diogenes stayed there; the father then 
sent the other also, the aforesaid Philiscus, who was 
the elder, in search of him; but Philiscus also was 
detained in the same way. When, thirdly, the father 
himself arrived, he was just as much attracted to the 
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ouveivat Tots matot ovpdidocogotvta. TovwavTy 
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tmvndds. dev, amoweracavTes Tov TpiBwva Ex- 
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pursuit of philosophy as his sons and joined the 
circle—so magical was the spell which the discourses 
of Diogenes exerted. Amongst his hearers was 
Phocion surnamed the Honest, and. Stilpo the 
Megarian, and many other men prominent in political 
life. 

Diogenes is said to have been nearly ninety years 
old when he died. Regarding his death there are 
several different accounts. One is that he was seized 
with colic after eating an octopus raw and so met 
bis end. Another is that he died voluntarily by 
holding his breath. This account was followed by 
Cercidas of Megalopolis (or of vieke)3 who in his 
meliambics writes Pause 


Not so he who aforetime was a citizen of Sinope, 

That famous one who carried a staff, doubled his cloak, 
and lived in the open air. 

But he soared aloft with his lip tightly pressed against 
his teeth 

And holding his breath withal. For in truth he was rightly 
named 

Diogenes, a true-born son of Zeus, a hound of heaven. 


Another version is that, while trying to divide an 
octopus amongst the dogs, he was so severely bitten 
on the sinew of the foot that it caused his death. 
His friends, however, according to Antisthenes in his 
Successions of Philosophers, conjectured that it was 
due to the retention of his breath. For he happened 
to be living in the Craneum, the gymnasium in front 
of Corinth. When his friends came according to 
custom and found him wrapped up in his cloak, 
they thought that he must be asleep, although he 
was by no means of a drowsy or somnolent habit. 
They therefore drew aside his cloak and found that 
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80 “OAvpmidda. 
Dépetar 6° adrod BiBXia Tdde- SiaAoyor: 





@ Anth. Pal. xvi. 334. > Anth. Pal. vii. 116. 
¢ 324-321 B.c. 
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he was dead. This they supposed to have been his 
deliberate act in order to escape thenceforward from 
life. 

Hence, it is said, arose a quarrel among his dis- 
ciples as to who should bury him: nay, they even 
came to blows; but, when their fathers and men of 
influence arrived, under their direction he was buried 
beside the gate leading to the Isthmus. Over his 
grave they set up a pillar and a dog in Parian marble 
upon it. Subsequently his fellow-citizens honoured 
him with bronze statues, on which these verses were 
inscribed : 

Time makes even bronze grow old: but thy glory, 
Diogenes, all eternity will never destroy. Since thou alone 


didst point out to mortals the lesson of self-sufficingness and 
the easiest path of life.¢ 


We too have written on him in the proceleusmatic 
metre: 
A. Diogenes, come tell me what fate took you to the world 


below ? 
pv. A dog’s savage tooth.® 


But some say that when dying he left instructions 
that they should throw him out unburied, that every 
wild beast might feed on him, or thrust him into 
a ditch and sprinkle a little dust over him. But 
according to others his instructions were that they 
should throw him into the Ilissus, in order that he 
might be useful to his brethren. 

Demetrius in his work On Men of the Same Name 
asserts that on the same day on which Alexander 
died in Babylon Diogenes died in Corinth. He was 
an old man in the 113th Olympiad.¢ 

The following writings are attributed to him. 
Dialogues : 
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Kedadiov. 

“Ty Ovas. 
KodAouos. 

II 6pédaAos. 
Ajpos AOnvatwv. 
TloAureta. 
Texvn 70tK7. 
Ilept rXAovrov. 
*Epotixos. 
Ocddwpos. 
‘Ywias. 

A pirrapXos. 
Ilept Oavarov, 
‘ErwrroXat. 


Tpaywdiat ENTO" 
“HAevn. 
Oveorys. 
‘HpakA‘s. 
"AxeddAeds. 
Mydeca. 
Xpvourmos. 
Oisirovs. 


Xwouxpatyns 8° ev TH mpwtw ris Avadoyfs Kat 
Natupos ev TH TeTaptw Tov Biwv ovdev elvar 
Avoyévovs pact: Ta Te Tpaywddpid dyow 6 Larv- 
pos DiAtoxov elvar tod Alywrrov, yrwpijov Tod 
Avoyevouvs. Lwtiwy & ev TH €Bdduw tadra pova 

A , > \ > A A > wa 
dyat Avoyévous civar, Ilepi aperfis, epi ayabod, 
"Epwrexov, Urwydv, TodApatov, IIdpdadov, Ka- 
cavopov, Kedadiwva, Didtoxov, “Aptorapyov, Xi- 

in j0nv, Xpetas, “E Ad 
ovdov, Lavupndnv, Xpeias, ’EmuoroAds. 
/ \ U 4 ~ > 

Teyovacr d€ Atoyevets mévre- mp@tos *ArroA- 
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Cephalion. 
Ichthyas. 
Jackdaw. 
Pordalus. 
The Athenian Demos. 
Republic. 
Art of Ethics. 
On Wealth. 
On Love. 
Theodorus. 
Hypsias. 
Aristarchus. 
On Death. 
Letters. 
Seven Tragedies 3 
Helen. 
Thyestes. 
Heracles. 
Achilles. 
Medea. 
Chrysippus. 
Oedipus. 


Sosicrates in the first book of his Successions, and 
Satyrus in the fourth book of his Lives, allege that 
Diogenes left nothing in writing, and Satyrus adds 
that the sorry tragedies are by his friend Philiscus, 
the Aeginetan. Sotion in his seventh book declares 
that only the following are genuine works of 
Diogenes: On Virtue, On Good, On Love, A 
Mendicant, Tolmaeus, Pordalus, Casandrus, Ce- 
phalion, Philiscus, Aristarchus, Sisyphus, Gany- 
medes, Anecdotes, Letters. 

There have been five men who were named 
Diogenes. The first, of Apollonia, a natural philo- 
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“ Cf. Fpictet. iii. . 88 ws Acoyévns éroler* orihBav yap 
mepinpxeTo Kal Kar’ be TO o@ma eméotpepe Tovs modXovs. 
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sopher. The beginning of his treatise runs thus: 
“ At the outset of every discourse, methinks, one 
should see to it that the basis laid down is unques- 
tionable.” The second—of Sicyon—who wrote an 
‘ Account of Peloponnesus.”’ ‘The third, our present 
subject. The fourth, a Stoic born at Seleucia, who 
is also called the Babylonian, because Seleucia is 
near Babylon. The fifth, of Tarsus, author of a 
work on poetical problems, which he attempts to 
solve. 

Now the philosopher is said by Athenodorus in 
the eighth book of his Walks to have always had a 


sleek appearance owing to his use of unguents.4 


CuapTeR 3. MONIMUS (fourth century B.c.) 


Monimus of Syracuse was a pupil of Diogenes ; 
and, according to Sosicrates, he was in the service of 
a certain Corinthian banker, to whom Xeniades, the 
purchaser of Diogenes, made frequent visits, and by 
the account which he gave of his goodness in word 
and deed, excited in Monimus a passionate admira- 
tion of Diogenes. For he forthwith pretended to be 
mad and proceeded to fling away the small change 
and. all the money on the banker’s table, until at 
length his master dismissed him; and he then 
straightway devoted himself to Diogenes. He often 
followed Crates the Cynic as well, and embraced the 
like pursuits ; whereupon his master, seeing him do 
this, was all the more persuaded that he was mad. 

He came to be a distinguished man; so much 
so that he is even mentioned by the comic poet 
Menander. At any rate in one of his plays, The 
Groom, his words are: 
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VI. 83-84. MONIMUS—ONESICRITUS 


One Monimus there was, a wise man, Philo, 
But not so very famous. 
A. He, you mean, 


Who carried the scrip ? 

B. Nay, not one scrip, but three. 
Yet never a word, so help me Zeus, spake he 
To match the saying, Know thyself, nor such 
Famed watchwords. Far beyond all these he went, 
Your dusty mendicant, pronouncing wholly vain 
All man’s supposings. 


Monimus indeed showed himself a very grave moralist, 
so that he ever despised mere opinion and sought 
only truth. 

He has left us, besides some trifles blended with 
covert earnestness, two books, On Impulses and an 
Exhortation to Philosophy. 


CuapTer 4. ONESICRITUS (flor. 330 B.c.) 


Onesicritus some report to have been an Aeginetan, 
but Demetrius of Magnesia says that he was a 
native of Astypalaea. He too was one of the dis- 
tinguished pupils of Diogenes. His career seems 
to have resembled that of Xenophon ; for Xenophon 
joined the expedition of Cyrus, Onesicritus that of 
Alexander ; and the former wrote the Cyropaedia, or 
Education of Cyrus, while the latter has described 
how Alexander was educated: the one a laudation 
of Cyrus, the other of Alexander. And in their 
diction they are not unlike : except that Onesicritus, 
as is to be expected in an imitator, falls short of his 
model. 

Amongst other pupils of Diogenes were Menander, 
who was nicknamed Drymus or “ Oakwood,” a great 
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Athenaeus (xi. p. 508). He may, however, have been the 
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VI. 84-86. ONESICRITUS—CRATES 


admirer of Homer ;. Hegesias of Sinope, nicknamed 
“ Dog-collar”’ ; and Philiscus of Aegina mentioned 
above. 


Carter 5. CRATES (of Thebes, flor. 326 B.c.) 


Crates, son of Ascondas, was a Theban. He too 
was amongst the Cynic’s famous pupils. Hippobotus, 
however, alleges that he was a pupil not of Diogenes, 
but of Bryson * the Achaean. ‘The following playful 


lines are attributed to him ®: 


There is a city Pera in the midst of wine-dark vapour, 
Fair, fruitful, passing squalid, owning nought, 

Into which sails nor fool nor parasite 

Nor glutton, slave of sensual appetite, 

But thyme it bears, garlic, and figs and loaves, 

For which things’ sake men fight not each with other, 
Nor stand to arms for money or for fame. 


There is also his widely circulated day-book, which 
runs as follows : 


Set down for the chef ten minas, for the doctor 
One drachma, for a flatterer talents five, 

For counsel smoke, for mercenary beauty 

A talent, for a philosopher three obols. 


> 


He was known as the “ Door-opener ’’—the caller 
to whom all doors fly open—from his habit of entering 
every house and admonishing those within. Here is 
another specimen of his composition ¢: 


That much I have which I have learnt and thought, 
The noble lessons taught me by the Muses: 
But wealth amassed is prey to vanity. 


disciple of Pythagoras mentioned by Iamblichus (Vita Pyth. 
G:r23); 
> Anth. Plan. v. 13. ¢ Anth. Pal. vii. 326. 
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VI. 86-88. CRATES 


And again he says that what he has gained from 
philosophy is 
A quart of lupins and to care for no one. 


This too is quoted as his @: 


Hunger stops love, or, if not hunger, Time, 
Or, failing both these means of help,—a halter. 


He flourished in the 113th Olympiad.? 

According to Antisthenes in his Successions, the 
first impulse to the Cynic philosophy was given to 
him when he saw Telephus in a certain tragedy 
carrying a little basket and altogether in a wretched 
plight. So he turned his property into money,—for 
he belonged to a distinguished family,—and having 
thus collected about 200 talents, distributed that 
sum among his fellow-citizens. And (it is added) so 
sturdy a philosopher did he become that he is men- 
tioned by the comic poet Philemon. At all events 
the latter says : 


In summer-time a thick cloak he would wear 
To be like Crates, and in winter rags. 


Diocles relates how Diogenes persuaded Crates to 
give up his fields to sheep pasture, and throw into 
the sea any money he had. 

In the home of Crates Alexander is said to have 
lodged, as Philip once lived in Hipparchia’s. Often, 
too, certain of his kinsmen would come to visit him 
and try to divert him from his purpose. These he 
would drive from him with his stick, and his resolu- 
tion was unshaken. Demetrius of Magnesia tells a 
story that he entrusted a banker with a sum of 
money on condition that, if his sons proved ordinary 
men he was to pay it to them, but, if they became 
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philosophers, then to distribute it among the people : 
for his sons would need nothing, if they took to 
philosophy. Eratosthenes tells us that by Hipp- 
archia, of whom we shall presently speak, he had a 
son born to him named Pasicles, and after he had 
ceased to be a cadet on service, Crates took him to 
a brothel and told him that was how his father had 
married. The marriage of intrigue and adultery, he 
said, belonged to tragedy, having exile or assassina- 
tion as its rewards; while the weddings of those 
who take up with courtesans are material for comedy, 
for as a result of extravagance and drunkenness they 
bring about madness. 

This man had a brother named Pasicles, who was 
a disciple of Euclides. 

Favorinus, in the second book of his Memorabilia, 
tells a pleasant story of Crates. For he relates 
how, when making some request of the master of 
the gymnasium, he laid hold on his hips; and 
when he demurred, said, “What, are not these 
hip-joints yours as much as your knees?” It was, 
he used to say, impossible to find anybody wholly 
free from flaws; but, just as in a pomegranate, 
one of the seeds is always going bad. Having ex- 
asperated the musician Nicodromus, he was struck 
by him on the face. So he stuck a plaster on his 
forehead with these words on it, “‘ Nicodromus’s 
handiwork.” He carried on a regular campaign of 
invective against the courtesans, habituating himself 
to meet their abuse. 

When Demetrius of Phalerum sent him loaves of 
bread and some wine, he reproached him, saying, 
‘Oh that the springs yielded bread as well as water!” 
It is clear, then, that he was a water-drinker. When 
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VI. 90-92. CRATES 


the police-inspectors found fault with him for wearing 
muslin, his answer was, “ I'll show you that Theo- 
phrastus also wears muslin.’”’ This they would not 
believe: so he led them to a barber’s shop and 
showed them ‘Theophrastus being shaved. At 
Thebes he was flogged by the master of the gym- 
nasium—another version being that it was by 
EKuthycrates and at Corinth; and being dragged by 
the heels, he called out, as if it did not affect him @: 


Seized by the foot and dragged o’er heaven’s high threshold: 


Diocles, however, says that it was by Menedemus 
of Eretria that he was thus dragged. For he being 
handsome and being thought to be intimate with 
Asclepiades the Phliasian, Crates slapped him on the 
side with a brutal taunt; whereupon Menedemus, 
full of indignation, dragged him along, and he 
declaimed as above. 

Zeno of Citium in his Anecdotes relates that in a 
fit of heedlessness he sewed a sheepskin to his cloak. 
He was ugly to look at, and when performing his 
gymnastic exercises used to be laughed at. He 
was accustomed to say, raising his hands, “ Take 
heart, Crates, for it is for the good of your eyes 
and of the rest of your body. You will see these 
men, who are laughing at you, tortured before long 
by disease, counting you happy, and reproaching 
themselves for their sluggishness.”” He used to say 
that we should study philosophy to the point of 
seeing in generals nothing but donkey-drivers. Those 
who live with flatterers he declared to be as defence- 
less as calves in the midst of wolves; for neither 
these nor those have any to protect them, but only 
such as plot against them. Perceiving that he was 
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dying, he would chant over himself this charm, “‘ You 
are going, dear hunchback, you are off to the house 
of Hades,—bent crooked by old age.” For his years 
had bowed him down. 

When Alexander inquired whether he would like 
his native city to be rebuilt, his answer was, 
“Why should it be? Perhaps another Alexander 
will destroy it again.” Ignominy and Poverty he 
_ declared to be his country, which Fortune could 

never take captive. He was, he said, a fellow-citizen 
of Diogenes, who defied all the plots of envy. 
Menander alludes to him in the Z'win Sisters in the 
following lines : 

Wearing a cloak you'll go about with me, 
As once with Cynic Crates went his wife: 


His daughter too, as he himself declared, 
He gave in marriage for a month on trial. 


We come now to his pupils. 


Cuarpter 6. METROCLES (ce. 300 B.c.) 


Metrocles of Maroneia was the brother of Hipparchia. 
He had been formerly a pupil of Theophrastus the 
Peripatetic, and had been so far corrupted by weak- 
ness that, when he made a breach of good manners 
in the course of rehearsing a speech, it drove him to 
despair, and he shut himself up at home, intending 
to starve himself to death. On learning this Crates 
came to visit him as he had been asked to do, and 
after advisedly making a meal of lupins, he tried to 
persuade him by argument as well that he had com- 
mitted no crime, for a prodigy would have happened 
if he had not taken the natural means of relieving 
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himself. At last by reproducing the action he suc- 
ceeded in lifting him from his dejection, using for 
his consolation the likeness of the occurrences. 
rom that time forward Metrocles was his punt 
and became proficient in philosophy. 

Hecato in the first book of his Anecdotes tells us 
he burned his compositions with the words @ : 


Phantoms are these of dreams o’ the world below. 


Others say that when he set fire to his notes of 
Theophrastus’s lectures, he added the line: 


Come hither, Hephaestus, Thetis now needeth thee. 


He divided things into such as are procurable for 
money, like a house, and such as can be procured by 
time and trouble, like education. Wealth, he said, 
is harmful, unless we put it to a worthy use. 

He died of old age, having choked himself. 

His disciples were Theombrotus and Cleomenes : 
Theombrotus had for his pupil Demetrius of Alex- 
andria, while Cleomenes instructed Timarchus of 
Alexandria and Echecles of Ephesus. Not but what 
Echecles also heard Theombrotus, whose lectures 
were attended by Menedemus, of whom we shall 
speak presently. Menippus of Sinope also became 
renowned amongst them. 


CuapTeR 7. HIPPARCHIA (ce. 300 B.c.) 


Hipparchia too, sister of Metrocles, was captured 
by their doctrines. Both of them were born at 
Maroneia. 

She fell in love with the discourses and the life of 
Crates, and would not pay attention to any of her 


¢ Nauck, 7.G.F.2, Adesp. 285. 
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ovde yap ececbar Kowwvdv, et py) Kal TOV av’Tov 
emiTnoeupatwv yevnbetn. 

97 Eixero Tats Kal TadTOv avaAaBotoa oaynua 
CUTE pel Tavopt Kal ev T@ pavep@ GUVEyLVETO 
Kal emt TO detmva ATMEL. ére Kal mpds Avoiwaxov 
els TO oupmociov nAdev, EevOa Weddwpov Tov 
3 / ” > , / / 
emtkAnvy “Adeov émyjdey€e, oddioa mporeivaca 
ToLovTov: O TroL@v Weddwpos odK av ad.Ketv A€yorTo, 
ovd ‘Immapyia mowotca totrTo aducety A€your’ av: 

/ \ IZ ¢€ \ 3 > “w 2>Q3 A 
®eddwpos d€ TUTTWY EavTOV odK adLKEl, OVD apa 
¢ / / 4 > A ¢€ \ \ 

Immapyia Weddwpov tUmTovea adiKel. 6 O€ TPOS 

\ \ \ > \ 3 / > , > Via 
pev TO AcxGev ovdev amyvTycev, avécupe 8° adTis 
Bouuatiov: adN’ ovrte KatetrAdyn ‘Immapyia ove 

98 } 4 Q e ie LAAG \ >] / > ~ 
veTapayln ws yuv7. adda Kal elzrovTos avTh, 


¢ 5) \ ¢ \ PG een? a / 
QUT7) OTW 1) TAS TAP LOTOLS exAurrovoa KepKioas ; 


eyo,” dnotv, “ elt, Ocodwpe: adda, pea) KaKaS vou 
doK@ BeBovAcbobat Tept avTHs, el, TOV ypovov Ov 
eweddov t torots mpooavaducew, TobTov els Tawdetav 
KkaTexpyoaunv;’’ Kat tadra pev Kal adda pupia 
THs pirocddouv. 


Mépetar 5€ Tot Kparnros BiBAiov *Emorodai, 





@ Kur. Bacch. 1236. 
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suitors, their wealth, their high birth or their beauty. 
But to her Crates was everything. She used even 
to threaten her parents she would make away with 
herself, unless she were given in marriage to him. 
Crates therefore was implored by her parents to 
dissuade the girl, and did all he could, and at last, 
failing to persuade her, got up, took off his clothes 
before her face and said, “‘ This is the bridegroom, 
here are his possessions ; make your choice accord- 
ingly ; for you will be no helpmeet of mine, unless 
you share my pursuits.” 

The girl chose and, adopting the same dress, went 
about with her husband and lived with him in public 
and went out to dinners with him. Accordingly she 
appeared at the banquet given by Lysimachus, and 
there put down Theodorus, known as the atheist, by 
means of the following sophism. Any action which 
would not be called wrong if done by Theodorus, 
would not be called wrong if done by Hipparchia. 
Now Theodorus does no wrong when he strikes him- 
self: therefore neither does Hipparchia do wrong 
when she strikes Theodorus. He had no reply where- 
with to meet the argument, but tried to strip her of 
her cloak. But Hipparchia showed no sign of alarm 
or of the perturbation natural in a woman. And 
when he said to her : 

**Is this she 
Who quitting woof and warp and comb and loom?’ 


she replied, “It is I, Theodorus,—but do you sup- 
pose that I have been ill advised about myself, if 
instead of wasting further time upon the loom I 
spent it in education?’ These tales and countless 

others are told of the female philosopher. 
There is current a work of Crates entitled Epistles, 
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ev als dpiora dtdocodel, tiv AcEw eoTw Ore 

mapamrAnoos T]Adrevve. yéypahe Kat Tpaywodias 

vymAorarov eyovcas diAocodias yapaKThpa, otov 
3 

EOTL KAKELVO' 


ovx. ets maT pas [Lol TUpyos, ov uta oréyn, 
Ta0ns be X€poou Kal Todo Kal ddjL0S 
ETOULOS THuty evdtartacbar Tapa. 


"Erededryce 5é ynpais Kal éradyn év Bow ria. 


Ked. 7’. MENITIMOX 


99 Meévios, Kat ovTos KUVLKOS, TO dvexabev nV 
MotrvE, dodAos, ws dnow “Axaikos ev >H@cxots. 
Avondis d€ Kal Tov Oeomorny avrod Tovrucov 
etvau Kat Barwva Kadetobor. arnpotepov 5° airav 
v70 prrapyupias t ioxvoe OnBatos yeveovar. 

€peL fev OvV omovdatov ovdev" Ta, dé BuBrco 
avrovd moAXob karayéAwros yepet KQL TL LGOV TOUS 
MedAedypov tod Kar’ adrov yevopevon. 

Dot &° “Eppuraos Hypepodaveror7y | avrov ye- 
yovevat Kal KaXetobat: Kal yap VaUTLK® TOKW Oa- 
veilew Kal e€eveyupialew, WorTe rdpmevora xe 

100 [Lata abpoilew: Téhos &° émPovrdevbevta tavTwv 
oTepnOnvar Kat om abupias Bpoxe TOV Biov 
petadrAdEar. Kal nets erai€ayev eis adbTov: 





¢ Nauck,i7.G.F.2, Crat.i p. 810. 

> “ Menippus ille, nobilis quidem canis,’ Varro apud 
Nonium 333. Cf. Lucian, Icaromenippus 15, Bis Accusatus 
33. Varro’s Saturae Menippeae, a mixture of prose and verse, 
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VI. 98-100. HIPPARCHIA—MENIPPUS 


containing excellent philosophy in a style which 
sometimes resembles that of Plato: He has also 
written tragedies, stamped with a very lofty kind of 
philosophy ; as, for example, the following passage ¢: 


Not one tower hath my country nor one roof, 
But wide as the whole earth its citadel 
And home prepared for us to dwell therein. 


He died in old age, and was buried in Boeotia. 


Cuaptrer 8. MENIPPUS 


Menippus,? also a Cynic, was’ by descent a 
Phoenician—a slave, as Achaicus in his treatise on 
Ethics says. Diocles further informs us that his 
master was a citizen of Pontus and was named Baton. 
But as avarice made him very resclute in begging, 
he succeeded in becoming a Theban. 

There is no SSIES in him; but his books 
overflow with laughter, much the same as those of 
his contemporary Meleager.4 

Hermippus says that he lent out money by the 
day and got a nickname from doing so. For he 
used to make loans on bottomry and take security, 
thus accumulating a large fortune. At last, how- 
ever, he fell a victim to a plot, was robbed of all, 
and in despair ended his days by hanging: himself. 


I have composed a trifle upon him®?: 


were an imitation of the style of Menippus, although their 
subject matter was original and genuinely Roman. 

¢ Strabo, however (xvi. p. 759), speaks of him as omovdo- 
yéXotos; 

@ For a fragment from his Banquet see Athenaeus 502 c. 

© Anth. Plan. v. 41. 
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DMoivika To yévos, aAAd Kpnrucov KUVa, 
TpepodaveraTay—rooTo yap emekAnleto— 
otaba Mévimov icws. 
O7nBynow obtos ws duwptyyn Tote 
A / > ef / 9Q9 >? Uf 4 , 
kat mavt améPaXev otd evder dvow Kuvos, 
avTOV avEeKpéuacerv. 


"Evuoe 5€ Ta BiBAV adrob otdK adbrob eivar, adda 
Avovuciov Kat Zwatpov tav Kododawviwv, ot Tob 
mailew evexa ovyypadpovtes edidccav atT@ ws 
ev duvapeva diablécbat. 

Deyovact de Meévurror ef ™pOTos 6 ypdibas Ta 
mept Avoday Kal EavOov émureudpevos, Sevtepos 
avTos ovTOS, TpiTos UTpatovwKeds codioTys, Kap 
TO averaber- TETAPTOS avdpravToToLos, TELTTOS 
Kat extos Cwypddorr péuvnrar 5° apdorépwy 
“AmroAAddwpos._ 


Ta 0° obtv tot Kuvixod BiBAia eort Sexatpia, 


Néxvia. 
AvabnKkas, 
TD NX / > XN A“ o ~ db 
KrioroXdal Kexopperpevat ard TOU TOV beov 7 poo WTO, 
IIpss tovs dvovkots kal pabnuarexovs Kat ypappate 
KOUS K@L 

\ 3 - a 
Tovas “Ezuxovpov kat 
Tas OpnoKevopevas UT AVTUOV ELKGOAS. 

\ 7 

Kat aAAa. 


Ked. 0°. MENEAHMOX 
Mevédyxpos Kwdditov tot Aapibaxnvot paby- 


/ C / ¢ , > ~ 
THs. ovTos, Kala pnow “ImmoBoTos, ets TododTOV 


¢ Cf. Cic. Brut. 91, § 315 “ post a me tota Asia per- 
agrata est, <fuique> cum summis quidem oratoribus, quibus- 
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May be, you know Menippus, 
Phoenician by birth, but a Cretan hound : 
A money-lender by the day—so he was called— 
At Thebes when once on a time his house was broken into 
And he lost his all, not understanding what it is to be a Cynic, 
He hanged himself. 

Some authorities question the genuineness of the 
books attributed to him, alleging them to be by 
Dionysius and Zopyrus of Colophon, who, writing 
them for a joke, made them over to Menippus as a 
person able to dispose of them advantageously. 

There have been six men named Menippus: the 
first the man who wrote a History of the Lydians and 
abridged Xanthus ; the second my present subject ; 
the third a sophist of Stratonicea, a Carian by 
descent? ; the fourth a sculptor ; the fifth and sixth 
painters, both mentioned by Apollodorus. 

However, the writings of Menippus the Cynic are 
thirteen in number : 


Necromancy. 

Wills. 

Epistles artificially composed as if by the gods. 

Replies to the physicists and mathematicians and 
grammarians ; and 

A book about the birth of Epicurus ; and 

The School’s reverence for the twentieth day. 


Besides other works. 


Cuapter 9. MENEDEMUS 


Menedemus was a pupil of Colotes of Lampsacus. 
According to Hippobotus he had attained such a 
cum exercebar ipsis lubentibus: quorum erat princeps 


Menippus Stratonicensis meo iudicio tota Asia illis tempori- 
bus disertissimus,”’ and Strabo xvi. 660. 
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Tepatelas Tracey. dare "Epivvos avadaBav oXhpa 
TEpUel, Aéywv émioKoTos adtya. €€ ddov TOY 
GfLApTAVvO}LEvony , omws mahw Kary Tadra an- 
ayyeAro Tots Exel Salpoow. Hv Oe avTaD 4 e015 
aUTY" _xiTav patos Toonpys, mepl avTa Cova 

OwtKh; mthos "ApKadiKos él THs xepadijs Exo 
evupaopieva Ta OwoeKa orouxela, éuBdrar TPAYLKOL, 
moryonv dreppeyeOns, paBdos ev TH xeupl perAivy. 

at ovror prev ot Biou TOY KUvUKR@Y éxdorov. 

mpoovroypayomev d€ Kal Ta KOWh apéoKovTa 
avrois, alipeow Kal tavrnv elvat eyKpivovTes THY 
gpidocodiav, od, Kala dhact twes, evoraow Prov. 
apéoket ovv avtots Tov AoyiKov Kal Tov duatKoV 
TOmov TEpLatpety, eupepOs "Apiotwve TO Xi, 
pov O€ Tpooexew T@ HOU. Kal OTEep Tes eT 
Luwxpdrovs, tobro AvxKdjs emt Aroyévous dva- 
ypader, Tobrov ddcxwv Adyew, Act Cnretv 

OTTL TOL eV peyapotot KaKov T ayabov TE TETUKTAL. 
TapauToovT at d€ Kal Ta eyKiKALa poabnpare.. 
ypaupara | yoov p17 pravOdverv epaoKey 6 ’Avr- 
cbévns Tovs cwHppovas yevopévous, Wa [2 Ova 
otpepowro Tots adAdXoTpiots. meptatpodar de Kal 
YEWMETPLAV Kal LovoLKyY Kal mavTa Ta ToOLAoTA. 
6 your Avoyevns Tos TOV ETLOELKVUVTG AUTH Wpo- 
oKomTretov, Xpnoysov, ep, “76 Epyov mpos TO Ba 
vorephoa OEtTVOV. TpOS TOY ETLOELKVUWLEVOY AUTH 
provotKov Edy: 

yvapiaus yap dvdpav Ev peey oixobyrau Onets, 

«0 5 olkos, ov adpuotor Kal TepeTiopacw. 





¢ Hom. Od. iv. 392. 
> Cf. Eur. Antiope, Frag. 205 Dind. 
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VI. 102-104. MENEDEMUS 


degree of audacity in wonder-working that he went 
about in the guise of a Fury, saying that he had 
come from Hades to take cognisance of sins com- 
mitted, and was going to return and report them to 
the powers down below. This was his attire: a grey 
tunic reaching to the feet, about it a crimson girdle ; 
an Arcadian hat on his head with the twelve signs 
of the zodiac inwrought in it; buskins of tragedy ; 
and he wore a very long beard and carried an ashen 
staff in his hand. 

Such are the lives of the several Cynics. But we 
will go on to append the doctrines which they held 
in common—if, that is, we decide that Cynicism is 
really a philosophy, and not, as some maintain, just 
a way of life. They are content then, like Ariston 
of Chios, to do away with the subjects of Logic and 
Physics and to devote their whole attention to Ethics. 
And what some assert of Socrates, Diocles records of 
Diogenes, representing him as saying 2 ee G RUSE 
inquire into 


Whate’er of good or ill within our halls is wrought.” 4 


_ They also dispense with the ordinary subjects of in- 
struction. Atleast Antisthenes used to say that those 
who had attained discretion had better not study 
literature, lest they should be perverted by alien 
influences. So they get rid of geometry and music 
and all such studies. Anyhow, when somebody 
showed Diogenes a clock, he pronounced it a service- 
able instrument to save one from being late for 
dinner. Again, to a man who gave a musical recital 
before him he said ®: 


By men’s minds states are ordered well, and households, 
Not by the lyre’s twanged strings or flute’s trilled notes. 
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3 , > b) A A 7 Ss A 3 

Apéoxet 8 avrois Kat téAos elvat TO KaT 

dperny cAY ws “Avriobevns gnolv € ev TO ‘Hpaxnel, 

Opoltws tots ormucots: émrel Kal Kowevia Tis Tats 

dvo TavTais alpéceatv €oTw. dev Kal TOV KUML- 
3 

opov elpyKaot avVTOMOV é€m apEeTIVY OOOV. Kal 

4 »Q/ \ UA ¢ ‘A 
ovtws €Biw Kat Zijvwv o Kuttevs. 

"Apéoxer 8° atrots Kat AitHs Bioby, adrdpKeot 
Ypwpevois oitiows Kal TpiPwor povots, mAOVTOV Kat 
do€ns Kal evyevetas KaTappovodow. eEvior' yoov 
kat Pordvats Kal TavTdtacw voaTL yp@vrTat 
wuyp@ oKémats Te Talis Tvxovcas Kat iors, 

, , a» ra Noesh 5 
Kkalatrep Avoyevns, 6s Ebacke OeGv pev irov etvar 
\ A ~ \ a e if A 2\7 
pendevos Setobar, Tav dé Oeots cpoiwv to odAlywv 
xpncew. 

108 Apéoxe. 5° adrois Kat tH apeTny dvdaKT7V 
civat, Kala dynow “Avricbévns ev 7H “HpakdAc?, 
Kat avamoBpAnrov dmapyew: a€iépaordv Te Tov 
copoy KaL dvopdprnTov Kat didov Ta opolw, 
TOXN TE pnoev EMITPEeTIEW. TO. de pera ApEeTHs 
Kat Kakias adtadopa Aéyovow dpoiws >Aptorwrr 
TQ Xiw. 

\ i e \ ¢€ / / 3 doe sn \ 

Kat odrou ev of KuviKot: petiréov 6 emi TOUS 

, « Eas 
oTwikovs, wv npte Livwv, palyris ‘yevdomevos 
Kparnros. 


1 ot re codd.: évidre Reiske. 
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They hold further that “ Life according to Virtue ” 
is the End to be sought, as Antisthenes says in his 
Heracles : exactly like the Stoics. For indeed there 
is a certain close relationship between the two 
schools. Hence it has been said that Cynicism is a 
short cut to virtue; and after the same pattern did 
Zeno of Citium live his life. 

They also hold that we should live frugally, eating 
food for nourishment only and wearing a single 
garment. Wealth and fame and high birth they 
despise. Some at all events are vegetarians and 
drink cold water only and are content with any 
kind of shelter or tubs, like Diogenes, who used to 
say that it was the privilege of the gods to need 
nothing and of god-like men to want but little. 

They hold, further, that virtue can be taught, as 
Antisthenes maintains in his Heracles, and when once 
acquired cannot be lost; and that the wise man is 
worthy to be loved, impeccable, and a friend to his 
like ; and that we should entrust nothing to fortune. 
Whatever is intermediate between Virtue and Vice 
they, in agreement with Ariston of Chios, account 
indifferent. 

So much, then, for the Cynics. We must now pass 
on to the Stoics, whose founder was Zeno, a disciple 
of Crates. 
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IXTOPION Z 
Ked. a’. ZHNON 


1 Zyvwv Mvacéov 7 Anpéov Kuirieds amd Kuzpov, 
moXiopatos ‘EXAnviKod, Dowias émoikous éoxy- 
KOTOS. . 

\ / 9 a8 / 4 > @ 

Tov tpaxyndAov emt Oarepa vevevKas Hv, ws por 
Tiobeos 6 “A@nvaios év tH epi Biwv- kat ’AzoA- 
idvios d€ dyow o Tupros ote taxvos Hv, drouyKys, 
peAdyxpous—obev tis adrov elev Atyumtiav KAy- 

/ / / > / 
parida, Kaba dyno. Xpvourmos ev mpwTw Ilapor- 
[LLGV—TAXVKVNELOS TE KaL aTrayns Kal aobevys: 10 
kat dnov Ilepoatos ev “Yrouvipact ovpmoriKots 
Ta TActoTa avTov detmva mapattetofat. eyatpe dé, 
daci, ovKois xAwpots Kat 7AvoKatats. 
, 7 \ , , 5 

« Avjxovoe b€, Kala mpoetpytar, Kparnros: «ira 
Kal LTiAmwvos aKxotcai daow adtrov Kal Hevo- 
Kpatous éTn déka, ws Tynoxparns év t@ Aiwve- 
aAra Kat [lorAguwvos. “Exarwv d€ dyou Kal 
) / e 7 b / \ / 
AmroAdwdvi0s 0 Tuptos ev TMPwTH Tept Zyvavos, 
XPNOTHNpLacaLevov"™ avrot Tt marr apioTta Piw- 
GETaL, amoxpivacbau Tov Ged, et ovyxpwtilorro 
Tois vekpots: lev EvvévTa Ta TaV dapxaiwv 
dvaywwoKkew. Td ody Kpdrynte wapéBare rodrov 


1 ypnornpiasouévov PFD Cobet. 
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BOOK VII 


CuapTerR 1. ZENO (333-261 B.c.) 


Zeno, the son of Mnaseas (or Demeas), was a 
native of Citium in Cyprus, a Greek city which bad 
received Phoenician settlers. He had a wry neck, 
says Timotheus of Athens in his book On Lives. 
Moreover, Apollonius of Tyre says he was lean, 
fairly tall, and swarthy—hence some one called him 
an Egyptian vine-branch, according to Chrysippus in 
the first book of his Proverbs. He had thick legs ; 
he was flabby and delicate. Hence Persaeus in his 
Convivial Reminiscences relates that he declined most 
invitations to dinner. They say he was fond of eating 
green figs and of basking in the sun. 

He was a pupil of Crates, as stated above. Next 
they say he attended the lectures of Stilpo and 
Xenocrates for ten years—so Timocrates says in his 
Dion—and Polemo as well. It is stated by Hecato 
and by Apollonius of Tyre in his first book on Zeno 
that he consulted the oracle to know what he should 
do to attain the best life, and that the god’s response 
was that he should take on the complexion of the 
dead. . Whereupon, perceiving what this meant, he 
studied ancient authors. Now the way he came 
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> \ ~ 
TOV TpoOTOV. TophUpav E7rEeTTOpEevpLEevos amo THS 
Dowixyns mpos TO Merpare? evavdynoev. aveAPan 
> 3 \ > 4 ” / > / 
& eis tas “AOjvas dn Tpraxovrov’Tys exalice 
ig / > / 353 / . 
mapa twa BiBAvoTHAnv. avaywaoKovTos 5 EKeivov 
TO deUTEpov THY Hevohdvros ’ATopuvnpwovevpaTav, 
nolels em¥0eTo Tod SiaTpiBovev of ToLodToL avopes. 
B8<UKaipws dé maptovtos Kparntos, 6 BiBAvo7a@Ans 
f ’ / 6¢é / / ” 
deifas attov gdyct, “ TovTw TapaKodrovEnoov. 
> lan ” aA / BA \ ” 
evred0ev HKovoe TOO Kparnros, addws péev evTOVos 
<av>' mpos didccodiay, aidjuwv S€ ws mpos THY 
\ > / v4 e / / 
Kovixny avaccyuvtiav. ofev 0 Kparns BovAdpevos 
avTov" Kal TOUTO feparretioar OLOWwat YXUT pay pays 
\ aA ~ / >] \ 3 > y) \ 
dua ToD Kepaperxod dépew. éret & eidev adrov 
aldovpevov Kal Tapaxad’nrovTa, matcas TH Bak- 
Tnpia KaTayvuot THY xUTpav: devyovtos 5° adrtob 
Kal THS pakhs Kata THY oKeAOv peovoyns, dnoly 6 
Kparns, “tt devyers, Douwrkidvov; otdév Sewov 
mémrovOas.’ 
tv A > \ v ~ , LA 
4 EKws pev ovv twos yKovce Tot Kparnros: ore 
\ \ / 3 ~ / \ yA 
kat THV IloAureiay adtobd ypdibavros, Twées éXdeyov 
mailovTes emt THS TOO KuVvds otpas avriy ye- 
/ / \ \ ~ / \ / 
ypapevat. yeypade dé mpds TH LloAtela Kal rade: 
Ilept tov kara piow Piov. 
Ilepi opuns 7 wept avOpwirov diceus. 
Ilepi TA OV. 


Ilepit tov Kai KOVTOS. 


1 ®y add. Richards. 2 avrod F Cobet. 





@ Cynosura, Dog’s Tail, like Dog’s Head, Cynoscephalus, 
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across Crates was this. He was shipwrecked on a 
voyage from Phoenicia to Peiraeus with a cargo 
of purple. He went up into Athens and sat 
down in a bookseller’s shop, being then a man of 
thirty. As he went on reading the second book 
of Xenophon’s Memorabilia, he was so pleased that 
he inquired where men like Socrates were to be 
found. Crates passed by in the nick of time, so 
the bookseller pointed to him and said, “ Follow 
yonder man.” From that day he became Crates’s 
pupil, showing in other respects a strong bent for 
philosophy, though with too much native modesty 
to assimilate Cynic shamelessness. Hence Crates, 
desirous of curing this defect in him, gave him a 
potful of lentil-soup to carry through the Cera- 
micus; and when he saw that he was ashamed 
and tried to keep it out of sight, with a blow of his 
staff he broke the pot. As Zeno took to flight with 
the lentil-soup flowing down his legs, “ Why run 
away, my little Phoenician ? ” quoth Crates, “‘ nothing 
terrible has befallen you.” 

For a certain space, then, he was instructed by 
Crates, and when at this time he had written his 
Republic, some said in jest that he had written it on 
Cynosura, z.e. on the dog’s tail. Besides the Republic 
he wrote the following works : 


Of Life according to Nature. 
Of Impulse, or Human Nature. 
Of Emotions. 

Of Duty. 


was the name of several promontories, notably one in Athens 
and one in Salamis. Relatively to Cynicism, “holding on 
by the dog’s tail’? would seem a more appropriate inter- 
pretation. 
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Ilepi vopov. 

Ilept ris “EAAnvixns radeias, 
Ilept deus. 

Ilept tov GAov.. 

Tlepit onpetov. 

IIv6ayopua. 

KafoAtka. 

Ilept A€Fewv. 

TpoBAqparov ‘Opmpixav TEVTE, 


Ilepi TOLNTLKNS AK POdTEws, 


“Kore 0 avrov Kau 
Téyvn Kat 
Atoets Kat 
"HAeyxou dvo. 
Amopynpovetpara Kparnros. 


HOctxa. 


A > 

Kat TAOE [ev Te. BiBAca. tehevtatov dé dméorn 
Kat TOV TpOELpNLevewv TKOUGEV ews eTOv elkoow” 
iva Kal daow adrov eimeiv, “viv edaAdnKa, OTE 
vevavayynKka. ot & emt Tob Kparntos tobr’ abrov 
> A + \ / b) A b) / 
elmetv: dAXou de duatpiPovtra ev tais °~AOjvaits 
akotoa THY vavayiay Kal eimety, “ed ye Tote 7 
7 , ¢ ~ / +) v / 
TUxn TMpooeAavvovoa yuUds dirocodia.’ Evior dé, 
dvaepevov AOjvyot ta hoptia, ovTw Tpamhvat 
mpos dtAocodiar. | 

"AvakdpmtTwv 87) ev TH mrouctAy oTod TH Kal 
Hlevotvavaxtiw Kadovpevn, amo S€ THs ypadhs THS 


* Our word “ colonnade ”’ better describes a roofed build- 
ing, supported at least on one side by pillars and thus 
affording a public thoroughfare like an arcade or cloister, 
but open to the sun and air. Owing, however, to the Latin 
** porticus ’’ Zeno’s school has received in English literature 
the appellation of ‘“‘ the Porch.”’ The frescoes or pictures, with 
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Of Law. 

Of Greek Education. 

Of Vision. 

Of the Whole World. 

Of Signs. 

Pythagorean Questions. 

Universals. ; 

Of Varieties of Style. 

Homeric Problems, in five books. 

Of the Reading of Poetry. 
There are also by him: 

A Handbook of Rhetoric. 

Solutions. 

Two books of Refutations. 

Recollections of Crates. 

Ethies. 


This is a list of his writings. But. at last he left 
Crates, and the men above mentioned were his 
masters for twenty years. Hence he is reported to 
have said, “I made a prosperous voyage when I 
suffered shipwreck.” But others attribute this say- 
ing of his to the time when he was under Crates. 
A different version of the story is that he was 
staying at Athens when he heard his ship was 
wrecked and said, “ It is well done of thee, Fortune, 
thus to drive me to philosophy.” But some say 
that he disposed of his cargo in Athens, before he 
turned his attention to philosophy. 

He used then to discourse, pacing up and down in the 
painted colonnade, which is also called the colonnade 
or Portico % of Pisianax, but which received its name 
which the Stoa was adorned, made it in somesense the National 


Gallery of Athens. For further information see by all means 
Frazer’s note on Pausanias i. 15 (vol. ii. pp. 132-137). 
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TloAvyvaitou rrouxidn, dueriBeto Tovs Adyous, Bov- 
‘2 ~ 
Adpevos Kal TO ywplov amepioratov movnoa. emt 
\ A ~ Aw A 
yap TOV TpLdKovTa TOV TOALTHY mpos Tots ytAtots 
7 ~~ 
TETpaKoOLo avypnvT ev ab’T@. mpoonecav 7) 
Aow.rov aKovovtes avrod Kal bia TOotTO LTwiKol 
9 w~ 
eKAyOnoav Kal ot am atvrtod ouolws, mpdoTepov 
, 
Zyveoverot kadovpevor, Kaba dnov Kat ’Emixoupos 
> > A ~ 
ev emloToAais. Kal mpoTepov ‘ye LUTwiKol exadobyTo 
¢€ nw 
ot dvatpiBovtes ev avTH Tora, Kala drow 
> , 5) 9 , z A ~ > , / 
Eparoobevis ev dyden Hept ris apyaias Kkwpwdias, 
a \ A 
ou Kat Tov Adyov emt mAEtov NvENoaV. 
> / > A 
6 ‘Eripwy 61) otv “A@nvaio. odddpa tov Zijvewva, 
- ~ w~ wn ~ 
oUTWS WS Kal TOV TeLXOV adTa@ Tas Kets Tapa- 
Kkatabécbar Kal ypvo® oreddvw Tyinoa Kal 
Yarn etkove. TodTo dé Kat Tovs ToAiTas adTod 
TOLOAL, KOGMOV TyoupLEevous TV Tavopos €lKOva. 
avremotoovTro 8 avTov Kat of ev DYida@ve Kurrets. 
> / >} >) A A > , \ ” 3 
amedeyetTo 6 avrov Kat “Avtiyovos Kat et TOT 
b ] / iv4 ”* 3 ~ FA 4 
AOnvale nKou, HKovev adtobd troAAa Te mapeKader 
aduxeobat ws avdtov. o d€ TodTO pEev TapyT}CaToO, 
A > (v4 ~ / > “a 
Ilepcatov & eva TavY yrwpiwv améoreirev, Os 
nv Anpntpiov poev vidos, Kurreds d€ TO Yyevos, 
Kal nKpale KATA THY TpLAKOOTIV Kal EKATOOTHV 
3 ‘fg ” , + - ¢ > 
OdAvumiadsa, 75n yeépovtos ovtos Zivwvos. 7 6 
emtatoAy Tob ’Avtuydvov totrov elye Tov TpdToV, 
Kaba Kat “Azrod\A@vios 6 Tupios ev tots Ilepi 
Zivaves pyar’ 
1 So Cobet: mss. read pds rods xiXlous Terpakocious, Which 


may be right though the expression is unusual. Cf. ** civium 
ad mille quadringentos occisi.”’ 
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from the painting of Polygnotus; his object being 
to keep the spot clear of a concourse of idlers. It 
was the spot where in the time of the Thirty 1400 
Athenian citizens had been put to death.* Hither, 
then, people came henceforth to hear Zeno, and this 
is why they were known as men of the Stoa, or 
Stoics ; and the same name was given to his followers, 
who had formerly been known as Zenonians. So it 
is stated by Epicurus in his letters. According to 
Eratosthenes in his eighth book On the Old Comedy, 
the name of Stoic had formerly been applied to the 
poets who passed their time there, and they had 
made the name of Stoic still more famous. 

The people of Athens held Zeno in high honour, 
as is proved by their depositing with him the keys 
of the city walls, and their honouring him with a 
golden crown and a bronze statue. This Jast mark 
of respect was also shown to him by citizens of his 
native town, who deemed his statue an ornament to 
their city,? and the men of Citium living in Sidon 
were also proud to claim him for their own. Anti- 
gonus (Gonatas) also favoured him, and whenever he 
came to Athens would hear him lecture and often 
invited him to come to his’court. This offer he 
declined but dispatched thither one of his friends, 
Persaeus, the son of Demetrius and a native of 
Citium, who flourished in the 130th Olympiad 
(260-256 B.c.), at which time Zeno was already an 
old man. According to Apollonius of Tyre in his 
work upon Zeno, the letter of Antigonus was 
couched in the following terms : 


¢ Probably the Thirty met in the Stoa and passed sentence 
of death there. It is not likely that this was the place of 
execution. . 

> Pliny, V.H. xxxiv. 92. 
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7. “Baowdeds ’Avriyovos Zijvwvi drrocdda yaipew. 
“Eye tuxn wev Kat d0€n voila mpotepely Tob 
cod: Biov, Adyou dé Kai mawWetas KabvoTepety Kal 
Tis Tedelas evdatpovias nv od KEKTHOAL. Std7€p 
KEKPLKG. Tpoopuvhoat Gou Tapayeveoba TpOs €fLe, 
TETTELOMEVOS GE pea avTepetv mpos TO a€tovjevov. 
ov ov mewpabyre EK TavTOS TpomTrov Cup pie at [L0l, 
duerAnpus TovTO dLoTL OvY EVOS ef0d MaLOEvTI)S 
Eon), mavtwy dé Maxedovey ovMnBdny. ro) yap 
TOV THIS. Maxedovias dpxovra. Kal mraudevory Kal 
dywv emt Ta KaT apeTnv davepos ¢ eorau! Kal TOUS 
dmoreTaypevous mrapacKevdlov ™mpos evavOpiay. 
oios yap av o Hyoupevos 1 TOLOUTOUS elxos as el TO 
Tord ylyvecOa Kat Tovs broTeTaypéevous.” 


Kat 6 Zijvev avrTuypadet Moe: 


8 ‘ Baowie? *Avruyovw Lipo yalpeu. 

‘s “Arrod€éxopiat gov TV prropaberav Kabdcov Tis 
aAnbuhs Kal els ovnow Tewovons, GAN’ ovxt THS 
Sypwédovs Kat els Siaotpodry 7Iav avréxy maLelas. 
6 b€é dtAccodias CpeyPEVOS, exichivey de TV 
ToAvOpvdnrov moovny, 7 i} TWOv Ondiver véwyv puxds, 
pavepos €oTw ov povoy dvoet pds evyeveray 
KAwe, ard Kal 7mpoatpecet. pvats dé evyeris 
pleTplav aoKnow mpoorafoica, € ETL de TOV apOdvers 
Oudd€ovTa, padiws epyeTat Tpos THY TeAclay ava- 

gAnpw THs aperis. eyo be OUVEXOMAL owWpare 

aobeved dia ynpas: éeTav yap clue dydonKovTa* 

dudtrep ov Svvayat cow ovuppiEar. amooréAAw dé 

gol Twas THY E“avTod avaxoAacTay, ot Tots pev 

Kata wuvy7nv ovK azoXeimovrat ewov, Tots de 
1 gor. vulg.: corr. Richards. 
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“King Antigonus to Zeno the philosopher, greeting. 

«‘While in fortune and fame I deem myself your 
superior, in reason and education I own myself 
inferior, as well as in the perfect happiness which 
_ you have attained. Wherefore I have decided to 
ask you to pay me a visit, being persuaded that you 
will not refuse the request. By all means, then, do 
your best to hold conference with me, understanding 
clearly that you will not be the instructor of myself 
alone but of all the Macedonians taken together. 
For it is obvious that whoever instructs the ruler of 
Macedonia and guides him in the paths of virtue will 
also be training his subjects to be good men. As is 
the ruler, such for the most part it may be expected 
that his subjects will become.” 


And Zeno’s reply is as follows : 


«Zeno to King Antigonus, greeting. 
_ “JT welcome your love of learning in so far as you 
cleave to that true education which tends to ad- 
vantage and not to that popular counterfeit of it 
which serves only to corrupt morals. But if anyone 
has yearned for philosophy, turning away from 
much-vaunted pleasure which renders effeminate the 
souls of some of the young, it is evident that not by 
nature only, but also by the bent of his will he is in- 
clined to nobility of character. But if a noble nature 
be aided by moderate exercise and further receive 
ungrudging instruction, it easily comes to acquire 
virtue in perfection. But I am constrained by bodily 
weakness, due to old age, for I am eighty years old; 
and for that reason I am unable to join you. But I 
send you certain companions of my studies whose 
mental powers are not inferior to mine, while their 
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KaTaoapa mpoTepodaw* ois avvwv ovdevos kab- 
voTEpycels TOV TmpOs THV a: evoayoviay av- 
NKOVTEY. vf 

“Aréatetre dé Ilepoatov Kat Oirwvidny tov 
OnBaiov, wv dpuporepav "Exruxovpos pLvnLovevet 
aos ovvovtwy *Avriyovm év TH pos ‘AptoroBoudov 
TOV adeAhov emioToAH. edo0ke SE LoL KaL TO pjpropa 
To wept avtod Tov “AOnvaiwy dtmoyparyar. Kat 
EXEL WOE' 

is ‘En’ *A ppevidov apXovTos, émt THs “Akapav- 
Tid0s TeLTT]S mpuTavetas, Maxpaxrnpradvos de- 
KaTn voTépa, TpiTN Kal ElKOOTH THs mpuTavetas, 
exkAyola Kupia, TOV mpoedpwv etresydroev “lamwv 
KpatvototéAous Eumerawwv Kal of ovpmpdedpor, 
Opdowv Opdcwvos *Avakatevs eizev’ 

“°Ezrevd7) Zivwv Mvacéov Kirieds ern zroAAa 
Kata dirocodiay ev TH moAcu yevopevos Ev TE TOS 
Rourots avip ayalds av SuetéAece Kal Tovs eis 
avoTacw atta TOV véwy Topevopevous TrapaKkaAray 
em apeTHV Kal owdpocivnv TapwpyL.a Tmpos TA. 
BéArvoTa, mapddevypa Tov tdvov Biov exfeis dmacw 
aKkoAovfov ovTa Tots Aoyous ois Oueheyero, TVX) 
ayabh deddxPar TO ONLY, ETALVETAL pev Lyvova 
Mraceov Kurvéa Kal orepavaoa xpvo® oredavyw 
KaTa TOV VoJLoV apEeTHs EveKEV Kal Gwpoavvns, 
oikodop.joa d€ atT@ Kat tadov ent tod Kepa- 
pretkov Onprocia: THs S€ ToLjcews TOD oTedavov Kal 
THs olkodopLAS TOO Tapov yeElpoTovnaar Tov SHLov 
70) TOUS eEmeAncomevous mévte avopas €€ *A- 


¢ Cf. Tarn, Antig. Gon. p. 309, especially note 106; he 
considers the decree, as we eae it, a fusion of two genuine 
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bodily strength is far greater, and if you associate 
with these you will in no way fall short of the 
conditions necessary to perfect happiness.” 


So he sent Persaeus and Philonides the Theban; 
and Epicurus in his letter to his brother Aristobulus 
mentions them both as living with Antigonus. I 
have thought it well to append the decree also which 
the Athenians passed concerning him. It reads as 
follows? : 

“In the archonship of Arrhenides, in the fifth 
prytany of the tribe Acamantis on the twenty-first 
day of Maemacterion, at the twenty-third plenary 
assembly of the prytany, one of the presidents, 
Hippo, the son of Cratistoteles, of the deme 
Xypetaeon, and his co-presidents put the question 
‘to the vote; Thraso, the son of Thraso of the deme 
-Anacaea, moved : 

‘¢Whereas Zeno of Citium, son of Mnaseas, has for 
many years been devoted to philosophy in the city 
and has continued to be a man of worth in all other 
respects, exhorting to virtue and temperance those 
of the youth who come to him to be taught, directing 
them to what is best, affording to all in his own 
conduct a pattern for imitation in perfect consistency 
with his teaching, it has seemed good to the people— 
and may it turn out well—to bestow praise upon 
Zeno of Citium, the son of Mnaseas, and to crown 
him with a golden crown according to the law, for 
his goodness and temperance, and to build him a 
tomb in the Ceramicus at the public cost. And that 
for the making of the crown and the building of the 
tomb, the people shall now elect five commissioners 


decrees, (1) voting a crown to Zeno in his life-time, (2) decree- 
ing a public funeral after his death. 
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Onvaiaw. eyypaipac Oe <TOd€> TO yjdropa TOV 
ypapparea Too O7pov ev ori Aaus «Abi ‘vais > dvo 
Kat efetvar adta@v Ocivar tiv ev ev “Axadypeia, 
tiv de ev Avkeiw. To dé avdAwua TO eis Tas 
oTHAas~ yiwopevov peptcar Tov emt TH SvoiKyoet, 
OTws <av> amavrTes elOwaw OTL 6 Shuos 6 [Trav] 
"A@nvaiwy tTovs ayaflovs Kat C@vras Tynd Kal 
TeXevTHoavTas. emt [dé] THY <motnow TOD oTeE- 
Pavov Kal TIHV> OlKOdoLnY KEXELpoTOVyVTAL Mpacwy 
"Avaxaets, DirokAjs Ilerpareds, Daidpos *Ava- 
prAvaTwos, Méedwv *Ayapret, Mixvfos Uumadnrrevs, 
Atay Tloraveeds.”’ 

Kai ro prjdiopa pev Woe exer. 

OMnoi 8’ *Avtiyovos 6 Kapvorios ovK apvetcbar 
avrov eivar Kitiéa. t&v yap els THY émioKEUTV 
TOU AouTpavos oupBaopeveny cis wv Kal ava-— 
ypapopevos ev Th ornAn, “ Zyvwvos tod diAo- 
oogov, ” nétwoe Kat to Kurrevs mpooreDivar. 
Toujoas d€ mote KotXdov ertOnua TH Ankvow 
TEprepepe VOMLOpLCL, Avow €ETopov' TaV avay Katey 
iw éyo. Kpdtns 6 diddcKados. pact &° avrov 
diep xidua TaAavra EexovTa €ADeiv eis THY “EAAdSa 
Kat Tatra daveilew vavTikas. note 5° apridia 
Kat perAc Kal oAtyov edwoous olvaptov emue. 
qaoapiots TE EXPNTO omavies, amag 7 dis 
TOV TradroKaptep Twi, Wa pr SoKoly [Lcoyuyns 
<ivat, ovv te Ilepoaiw TIP avrny olxtay Ken 
kat abrod abAntpiSiov eicayaydvtos mpds adrév, 
omacas mpos Tov Ilepoatov atro amyyayev. Hv 
Te, paciv, evouptrepipopos, ws moAAaKis *Avti- 


1 growov BP: éroliuny ceteri. 
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from all Athenians, and the Secretary of State shall 
inscribe this decree on two stone pillars and it shall be 
lawful for him to set up one in the Academy and the 
other inthe Lyceum. And that the magistrate pre- 
siding over the administration shall apportion the 
expense incurred upon the pillars, that all may know 
that the Athenian people honour the good both in 
their life and after their death. Thraso of the deme 
Anacaea, Philocles of Peiraeus, Phaedrus of Ana- 
phlystus, Medon of Acharnae, Micythus of Sypalettus, 
and Dion of Paeania have been elected commissioners 
for the making of the crown and the building.” 

These are the terms of the decree. 

Antigonus of Carystus tells us that he never denied 
that he was a citizen of Citium. For when he was one 
of those who contributed to the restoration of the 
baths and his name was inscribed upon the pillar as 
‘Zeno the philosopher,’ he requested that the words 
“of Citium”’ should be added. He made a hollow lid 
for a flask and used to carry about money in it, in 
order that there might be provision at hand for the 
necessities of his master Crates. It is said that 
he had more than a thousand talents when he came 
to Greece, and that he lent this money on bottomry.* 
He used to eat little loaves and honey and to drink a 
little wine of good bouquet. He rarely employed 
men-servants ; once or twice indeed he might have a 
young girl to wait on him in order not to seem a 
misogynist. He shared the same house with Persaeus, 
and when the latter brought in a little flute-player 
he lost no time in leading her straight to Persaeus. 
They tell us he readily adapted himself to circum- 


a The security for the loan was either the cargo shipped 
or the vessel itself. As the risk was great, the interest was 
proportionately high. Demosth. Or. xxxiv. 23, 1. 17, lvi. 17. 
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yovoyv tov Baowiéa emikwydoat at’T@ Kal pos 
> J \ A Chay? > ~ > A be: 
Aptotokréa tov Kilapwdov ap’ attra eAbeiv emi 

A i , ¢€ 80 > / P VA , 
K@Lov, €(Ta pevToe Virodbvar. e€éxkAwe O€é, Pyoat, 

\ \ ~ e€ bie ae! wv / ~ 
Kal TO moAVONnUmdES, Ws ET AKpov KabilecBar Tod 
Bdabpov, Kepdaivovta TO yobv eETEpov repos TIS 
> / b) A 9O AN \ / 7 ”“ 
evoxAncews. od pv ovde peTa TAELOVWY dO 7 


1 0€ Kal yadKov €ic- 


~ /, 
Tpi@v TMEepleTaTeL. evioTeE 
7 
EMPATTE TOUS TEpUOTapEevous, <wWaTe dSEdLdTAS> TO 
diddvar py evoydAciv, Kaba dynot KrAcavOns ev TO 
Ilepi yadcob: mAcuvwv tre mepiotavTwy adrov, 
, b] A a 3 BA \ , \ 
detEas €v TH OTOR KaT aKpov TO EVAWov TeEpipepes 
lon a Ww cé A / > > / ” \ 
tod Baod ey, “ rotrTo mor ev péow ExetTo, dia 
\ \ > / 97 > / \ e A iO > A 
d€ TO EeuTrodilew tdia eTEeOn: Kal Buets ovV EK TOD 
péacov Pactdcavtes avTovs ATTOV Hiv EvoxAnceTe.” 
Anpoxapous Sé tot Adxntos aomalopévouv adrov 
Kal dacKkovtos Aéyew Kal ypadew wv av ypelav 
exn mpos Avriyovoy, ws éxetvov TavTa TapeLovTos, 
> , > gue) 3 ~ / / \ 
akovoas ovKér atT@ ovvd.etpipe. Aéyerar Se 
Kal poeta THY TEeAEUVTHV TOD Zijvwvos eEtmety Tov 
2A , e ” Q / > > A ve a 50 \ 
vttyovov, otov etn Déatpov amroAwAeKws: ofev Kat 
\ / lo \ ~ > , 
61a Opadowvos mpecBevtod mapa trav °“APnvaiwy 
ATnoev avTa THY ev Kepaperk@ tradpyv. epwrn- 
Geis dé dua Ti Oavpaler adrov, “‘ dtu,’ Edn, “ ToAA@V 


1 éyfovus libri. 





¢ Zeno must have foreseen that this compliment would be 
followed by a request to use his undoubted influence with 
the king on behalf of Demochares, who, as an Athenian 
patriot and the nephew of Demosthenes, was out of favour 
at the Macedonian court. Indeed the fact of his making 
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stances, so much so that King Antigonus often broke 
in on him with a noisy party, and once took him 
along with other revellers to Aristocles the musician ; 
Zeno, however, in a little while gave them the slip. 
He disliked, they say, to be brought too near 
to people, so that he would take the end seat of a 
couch, thus saving himself at any rate from one half 
of such inconvenience. Nor indeed would he walk 
about with more than two or three. He would 
occasionally ask the bystanders for coppers, in order 
that, for fear of being asked to give, people might 
desist from mobbing him, as Cleanthes says in his 
work On Bronze. When several persons stood about 
him in the Colonnade he pointed to the wooden rail- 
ing at the top round the altar and said, “ This was 
once open to all, but because it was found to be a 
hindrance it was railed off. If you then will take 
yourselves off out of the way you will be the less 
annoyance to us.”’ 

When Demochares, the son of Laches, greeted him 
and told him he had only to speak or write for any- 
thing he wanted to Antigonus, who would be sure 
to grant all his requests, Zeno after hearing this 
would have nothing more to do _ with him. 
After Zeno’s death Antigonus is reported to have 
said, ““ What an audience I have lost.’’® Hence too 
he employed Thraso as his agent to request the 
Athenians to bury Zeno in the Ceramicus. And 
when asked why he admired him, “ Because,” said 


such advances at all is so strange that Ferguson (p, 172) 
and Tarn (p. 94, note 11) feel constrained to offer hypo- 
thetical explanations. 

> Tarn, Antig. Gon. p. 310, well compares Plato, Politicus 
260 c, and Epicurus (ap. Senec. Hp. 7. 11), “satis enim 
magnum alter alteri theatrum sumus.” 
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A / A Va €,. -9 > ~ b) , 3 
Kal peydAwv att@ didopevwv ta’ €uod ovdémoT 
> / QA \ ” ” 
exavvwbn odde TaTrewos WhO. 

> \ \ \ \ \ / > 

Hy d€ Kal CyrytuKos Kal Tept TavT@ akptBoXo- 
yOUpevos: olev Kal oO Tipo év Tots LidrXows dyow 
ovTw* 


\ U ow U4 ~ > A , 
Kal Poirocay LOO Auxvoypavy oKLEep® EVvt Tipe 
TEV TOV ijetpovoay™ 0 8 éppet yupyabos adris 
opiKpos ew: votv 6° etyev eAdooova Kwodarboto. 


16 “EmipeAds 5€ Kal mpds Didwva tov diadAeKtiKov 
dtexpivero Kal ovveoxydAalev atTad: d0ev Kat 
BavpacbAva. to Zivwvos tod vewrépov ody 
ytTov Avoddpov tot didacKdAov atrob. joav dé 
Teplt avTov Kal yupVvoppUTapol TIVES, WS PnoL Kal O 


Tipwy: 


Y / 1 , , a \ , 

ofpa treveotawy’ cvvayev védos, ol TMEpL TAVTOV 
ie / cA Oe X V2) la 

TTWYOTATOLT Hoav Kal KouddTatot BpoTot aorav. 


Adtrov d€ otvyvov 7 elvat Kal miKpov, Kal TO 
Tpoowmov ovveoTacpevov. nv edteAjs Te ofddpa 
\ ~ 
Kat PapBapirfs exdpevos optKpodoyias, mpoox7- 
pare oucovopias.. el O€ TWA EmLKOTTOL, TrepicoTaA- 
Jevens Kal o0 yddnv, aAAa moppubev: eyo d€ olov 
17 €ml TOO KkaMuwmlomevou TOTE épy. OXETLOY ‘yap 
Tt OKVNpPas avTob bmrepBaivovtos, ‘‘ duKaiws, ’ elev, 
‘ thopa Tov mynAov: od yap E€oTw ev a’T@ KaTomTPpt- 
7” e Q\ / > / ” 
cacba. ws de Kurixds tis od dioas €éXarov 
4 > “a 
exe ev TH AnKV0w, mpoonTnoev adbrov, ovK edn 
7 3° , ‘3 pot sy / 
dwoew> azmedOdvta® pévTor éxéAevoe cxepacbar 


1 weravactroyv coll. Ll. ix. 648 Diels. 
2 dredOdvra Vulg.: dredOdvTos Richards. 
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he, “the many ample gifts I offered him never 
made him conceited nor yet appear poor-spirited.”’ 

His bent was towards inquiry, and he was an 
exact reasoner on all subjects. Hence the words of 
Timon in his Szli¢: 

A Phoenician too I saw, a pampered old woman ensconced 
in gloomy pride, longing for all things; but the meshes of 
her subtle web have perished, and she had no more in- 
telligence than a banjo.° 

He used to dispute very carefully with Philo 
the logician and study along with him. Hence Zeno, 
who was the junior, had as great an admiration for 
Philo as his master Diodorus. And he had about 
him certain ragged dirty fellows, as Timon says °¢ in 
these lines : 

The while he got together a crowd of ignorant serfs, 
who surpassed all men in beggary and were the emptiest of 
townsfolk.¢ 

Zeno himself was sour and of a frowning coun- 
tenance. He was very niggardly too, clinging to 
meanness unworthy of a Greek, on the plea of 
economy, If he pitched into anyone he would 
do it concisely, and not effusively, keeping him 
rather at arm’s length. I mean, for example, his 
remark upon the fop showing himself off. When 
he was slowly picking his way across a water- 
course, “ With good reason,’ quoth Zeno, “ he 
looks askance at the mud, for he can’t see his 
face in it.” When a certain Cynic declared he 
had no oil in his flask and begged some of him, 
Zeno refused to give him any. However, as the 
man went away, Zeno bade him consider which of 

¢ Frag. 38 D. A By ea OL8 Dope bon Lan heel i th 
¢ Frag. 39 D. 4 Of. Il. ii. 831, xxiii. 133. 
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1 brepavaxeuévow codd, corr. Menagius: tmepavaxermévov 


Casaubon. 
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the two was the more impudent. Being enamoured 
of Chremonides, as he and Cleanthes were sitting 
beside the youth, he got up, and upon Cleanthes 
expressing surprise, ‘‘ Good physicians tell us,”’ said 
he, “ that the best cure for inflammation is repose.” 
When of two reclining next to each other over the 
wine, the one who was neighbour to Zeno kicked the 
guest below him, Zeno himself nudged the man with 
his knee, and upon the man turning round, inquired, 
“How do you think your neighbour liked what you 
did to him?” To a lover of boys he remarked, “ Just 
as schoolmasters lose their common-sense by spend- 
ing all their time with boys, so it is with people 
like you.” He used to say that the very exact 
expressions used by those who avoided solecisms 
were like the coins struck by Alexander: they were 
beautiful in appearance and well-rounded like the 
coins, but none the better on that account. Words 
of the opposite kind he would compare to the Attic 
tetradrachms, which, though struck carelessly and 
inartistically, nevertheless outweighed the ornate 
phrases. When his pupil Ariston discoursed at length 
in an uninspired manner, sometimes in a headstrong 
and over-confident way, “ Your father,” said he, 
““ must have been drunk when he begat you.”’ Hence 
he would call him a chatterbox, being himself con- 
cise in speech. 

There was a gourmand so greedy that he left 
nothing for his table companions. A large fish 
having been served, Zeno took it up as if he were 
about to eat the whole. When the other looked at 
him, ‘‘ What do you suppose,” said he, “ those who 
live with you feel every day, if you cannot put up 
with my gourmandise in this single instance?’ A 
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2 TOLAUTY vulg. : roatta Richards: ra toaidra Cobet. 
2 récov yap Wyamas vulg.: fort. ras yap ovk iy. Richards, 
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youth was putting a question with more curiosity 
than became his years, whereupon Zeno led him to 
a mirror, and bade him look in it; after which he in- 
quired if he thought it became anyone who looked 
like that to ask such questions. Some one said that he 
did not in general agree with Antisthenes, whereupon 
Zeno produced that author’s essay on Sophocles, and 
asked him if he thought it had any excellence ; to 
which the reply was that he did not know. “ Then 
are you not ashamed,” quoth he, “ to pick out and 
mention anything wrong said by Antisthenes, while 
you suppress his good things without giving them a 
thought ? ”’ 

Some one having said that he thought the chain- 
arguments of the philosophers seemed brief and 
curt, Zeno replied, “ You are quite right ; indeed, 
the very syllables ought, if possible, to be clipped.” 
Some one remarked to him about Polemo, that his 
discourse was different from the subject he an- 
nounced. He replied with a frown, ‘ Well, what 
value would you have set upon what was given 
out?’’ He said that when conversing we ought to be 
earnest and, like actors, we should have a loud voice 
and great strength ; but we ought not to open the 
mouth too wide, which is what your senseless chatter- 
box does. “‘ Telling periods,” he said, “ unlike the 
works of good craftsmen, should need no pause for the 
contemplation of their excellences ; on the contrary, 
the hearer should be so absorbed in the discourse 
itself as to have no leisure even to take notes.” 

Once when a young man was talking a good deal, 
he said, “‘ Your ears have slid down and merged in 
your tongue.” To the fair youth, who gave it as 
his opinion that the wise man would not fall in love, 
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¢ Cf. Athen. xiv. p. 629 B. ® Supplices, 861-863. 
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his reply was: “Then who can be more hapless 
than you fair youths?” He used to say that even 
of philosophers the greater number were in most 
things unwise, while about small and casual things 
they were quite ignorant. And he used to cite the 
saying of Caphisius, who, when one of his pupils 
was endeavouring to blow the flute lustily, gave him 
a slap and told him that to play well does not depend 
on loudness, though playing loudly may follow upon 
playing well.* And to a youth who was talking some- 
what saucily his rejoinder was, “ I would rather not 
tell you what I am thinking, my lad.” 

A Rhodian, who was handsome and rich, but nothing 
more, insisted on joining his class; but so unwelcome 
was this pupil, that first of all Zeno made him sit on 
the benches that were dusty, that he might soil his 
cloak, and then he consigned him to the place where 
the begs ars sat, that he might rub shoulders with 
their rags; so at last the young man went away. 
Nothing, he declared, was more unbecoming than 
arrogance, especially in the young. He used also to 
say that it was not the words and expressions that we 
ought to remember, but we should exercise our mind 
in disposing to advantage of what we hear, instead of, 
as it were, tasting a well-cooked dish or well-dressed 
meal. The young, he thought, should behave with 
perfect propriety in walk, gait and dress, and he 
used continually to quote the lines of Euripides 
about Capaneus : 

Large means had he, yet not the haughtiness 


That springs from wealth, nor cherished prouder thoughts 
Of vain ambition than the poorest man.? 


Again he would say that if we want to master the 
sciences there is nothing so fatal as conceit, and 
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For virtue in general Cobet’s change here substitutes the 
particular virtue required. Von Arnim, adhering more 
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again there is nothing we stand so much in need of 
as time. To the question “ Who is a friend? ”’ his 
answer was, — A second self (alter ego).’’ We are told 
that he was once chastising a slave for stealing, and 
when the latter pleaded that it was his fate to steal, 
“ Yes, and to be beaten too,” said Zeno. Beauty he 
called the flower of chastity, while according to 
others it was chastity which he called the flower of 
beauty. Once when he saw the slave of one of 
his acquaintance marked with weals, “I see,” said 
he, “ the imprints of your anger.’ To one who had 
been drenched with unguent, “ Who is this,’ quoth 
he, “‘ who smells of woman? ’”’ When Dionysius the 
Renegade asked, “‘ Why am I the only pupil you do 
not correct?’ the reply was, “ Because I mistrust 
you.” ‘To a stripling who was talking nonsense his 
words were, ‘‘ The reason why we have two ears and 
only one mouth is that we may listen the more and 
talk the less.” One day at a banquet he was re- 
clining in silence and was asked the reason : where- 
upon he bade his critic carry word to the king that 
there was one present who knew how to hold his 
tongue. Now those who inquired of him were 
ambassadors from King Ptolemy, and they wanted 
to know what message they should take back from 
him to the king. On being asked how he felt about 
abuse, he replied, “‘ As an envoy feels who is dis- 
missed without an answer.” Apollonius of Tyre 
tells us how, when Crates laid hold on him by the 
cloak to drag him from Stilpo, Zeno said, “ The right 
way to seize a philosopher, Crates, is by the ears : 
closely to the mss., would replace ¢dwvijs by pwuns and 
retain ¢wvjv, which would give the meaning, “‘ Beauty he 


called the flower of strength, while according to others it 
was the voice which he called the flower of beauty.” 
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@ Hesiod’s lines as they stand (Works and Days, 293 f.) run 
thus : 


“He is best of all, who finds out everything for himself; 
that man too is good who follows good advice.” 
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persuade me then and drag me off by them; but, if 
you use violence, my body will be with you, but my 
mind with Stilpo.”’ 

According to Hippobotus he forgathered with 
Diodorus, with whom he worked hard at dialectic. 
And when he was already making progress, he 
would enter Polemo’s school: so far from all self- 
conceit was he. In consequence Polemo is said to 
have addressed him thus: “ You slip in, Zeno, by 
the garden door—I’m quite aware of it-——you filch 
my doctrines and give them a Phoenician make-up.” 
A dialectician once showed him seven logical forms 
concerned with the sophism known as “ The Reaper,’ 
and Zeno asked him how much he wanted for them. 
Being told a hundred drachmas, he promptly paid two 
hundred: to such lengths would he go in his love 
of learning. They say too that he first introduced 
the word Duty and wrote a treatise on the subject. 
It is said, moreover, that he corrected Hesiod’s lines 
thus ; 

He is best of all men who follows good advice: good too 
is he who finds out all things for himself.¢ 
The reason he gave for this was that the man 
capable of giving a proper hearing to what is said 
and profiting by it was superior to him who dis- 
covers everything himself. For the one had merely 
a right apprehension, the other in obeying good 
counsel superadded conduct. 

When he was asked why he, though so austere, 
relaxed at a drinking-party, he said, ‘‘ Lupins too 
are bitter, but when they are soaked become sweet.”’ 
Hecato too in the second book of his Anecdotes says 
that he indulged freely at such gatherings. And he 
would say, “ Better to trip with the feet than with 
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1 évapiOmos libri. 
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_the tongue.” ‘Well-being is attained by little and 
little, and nevertheless it is no little thing itself.” 
(Others attribute this % to Socrates. | 
He showed the utmost endurance, and the greatest 

frugality ; the food he used required no fire to dress, 
and the cloak he wore was thin. Hence it was said 
of him : 

The cold of winter and the ceaseless rain 

Come powerless against him: weak the dart 

Of the fierce summer sun or racking pain 

To bend that iron frame. He stands apart 

Unspoiled by public feast and jollity : 

Patient, unwearied night and day doth he 

Cling to his studies of philosophy. 


Nay more: the comic poets by their very jests at 
his expense praised him without intending it. ‘Thus 
Philemon says in a play, Philosophers : 


This man adopts a new philosophy. 

He teaches to go hungry: yet he gets 
Disciples. One sole loaf of bread his food 3 
His best dessert dried figs ; water his drink. 


Others attribute these lines to Poseidippus. 

By this time he had almost become a proverb. 
At all events, “ More temperate than Zeno the 
philosopher’? was a current saying about him. 
Poseidippus also writes in his Men Transported : 


So that for ten whole days 
More temperate than Zeno’s self he seemed. 


And in very truth in this species of virtue and in 
dignity he surpassed all mankind, ay, and in happi- 
ness; for he was ninety-eight when he died and 
had enjoyed good health without an ailment to the 


@ Cf, ii. 32. 
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Ilepoatos 5€ dnow év tais "HOtxats ayoAais dvo 
Kal €BdouyKovta éra@v redevtioa atrov, €Abeiv 
d° “AOnvale S00 Kat etkoow éradv: 6 8 *AmroAA@uids 
dnow adnyjoacba THs oyoAjs atrov ern dvotv 
déovTa~ eEjKkovtTa. ereAcdTa 57) OUTWS' EK THS 
axyoAns amv mpooen race KaL TOV datudov 


Tepreppnge- maioas dé THY Yhv TH xerpl, pyot TO 
ex THS NidBys, 


” / > ” 
EPYOMAL* TL [L QvELS; 


Kal Tapayphua ereAeUTHoEV, aTomVvigas EauToV. 

A@nvatou om eGaipay avrov ev TO Kepaperx 
Kal ynpiopac Tots TpoerpnpLevors eriunoay, THY 
aperny avT@ MpoopapTupoorTes. kat ’Avrimatpos 
6 Lidwvios emrolnoev oUTWS €ls aUTOV" 


thvos ode Zivwv Kitiw didos, 6s mor’ “OAvptrov 
” > ” / > / 
edpapev, ovK “Ocon IyAtov dvGepevos, 

ovde Ta yi “Hpaiekfos adbAce* Tav S€ ToT aoTpa 
aTpamiTov jrovvas edpe Gaoppoovvas. 


Kat aAAo Zyvddoros 6 otwikds, Avoyévous wabyris: 


ExTLoas avrapKetav, adels Keveavyéa mAobTor, 
Lyvov, ovv TOA OELVOS ETLOKUVLQ* 
dpoeva yap Adyov evpes, evn JAjow Sé Tpovota 
aipeow, aTpéoTov parép” eAcudepias 
et d€ matpa Doircca, tis 6 dOdvos; ov Kal 6 
Kadjos 
Keivos, ad’ od yparrav ‘EAAds ever oeAida; 


Kal Kowy) d€ Kal mrepl mavT OV TOV OTUKOV °"AGy- 
vatos O EemlypappatomroLos Pynow ovTws- 
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last. Persaeus, however, in his ethical lectures makes 
him die at the age of seventy-two, having come to 
Athens at the age of twenty-two. But Apollonius 
says that he presided over the school for fifty-eight 
years. The manner of his death was as follows. 
As he was leaving the school he tripped and fell, 
breaking a toe. Striking the ground with his fist, 
he quoted the line from the Niobe ¢: 


I come, I come, why dost thou call for me ? 


and died on the spot through holding his breath. 
The Athenians buried him in the Ceramicus and 
honoured him in the decrees already cited above, 
adding their testimony of his goodness. Here is the 
epitaph composed for him by Antipater of Sidon ° : 


Here lies great Zeno, dear to Citium, who scaled high 
Olympus, though he piled not Pelion on Ossa, nor toiled at 
the labours of Heracles, but this was the path he found out 
to the stars—the way of temperance alone. 


Here too is another by Zenodotus the Stoic, a pupil 
of Diogenes °¢: 


Thou madest self-sufficiency thy rule, 

Eschewing haughty wealth, O godlike Zeno, 

With aspect grave and hoary brow serene. 

A manly doctrine thine: and by thy prudence 

With much toil thou didst found a great new school, 
Chaste parent of unfearing liberty. 

And if thy native country was Phoenicia, 

What need to slight thee ? came not Cadmus thence, 
Who gave to Greece her books and art of writing ? 


And Athenaeus the epigrammatist speaks of all the 
Stoics in common as follows @: 


¢ Of Timotheus. See Nauck, 7.G.F. p. 51. 
’ Anth. Plan. iii. 104. ¢ Anth. Pal. vii. 11%. 
@ Anth. Pal. ix. 496. 
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@ oTwikav pvlwv eidjpoves, @ Tavapiora 
doypata Tats tepats evOéuevor ceXiow, 
\ > \ ~ > \ / a \ > ~ 
Tav apetav puxds ayalov povov: ade yap avdpav 
povva Kal Brorayv pvoaTto Kal mdALas. 
\ > > 
capkos 8 nov7abnua, dirov Tédos avdpaow aAdots, 
¢ / ~ 
7 pia TOV Myyjuns jrvvoce Ovyarépwr. 


# e >] Ve e , \ e A > ~ 
Kizopev ws eteAXcdTa 6 Zivwv Kat ywets ev Th 
fe wa \ , 
Tlappetp@ todrov Tov Tpdtrov 


\ “A le a / Cs € ‘\ VA 

tov Kirra Zijvwva Gavetv Adyos ws taro yhpws 
moAAa Kapwv €AvOn pévwv aotTos: 
€ > o / 2+ OM, \ a > / 

ot 6, OTe mpooKdsas ToT Edn yept yatav adoicas 
Eepxopat avTopatos* Tt Oy KaAels pe; 


eviol yap Kal ToOTOV TOV TpdTOV TEeAEUTHOAL Paow 
avrov. 

Kat wept pev THs tehevTis TabTa. 

Dot de Anparpros 6 6 Mayvns ev tots Opervipors 
TOV TATEPA avTOD Mvaceay moAAaKis aT €7ropov 
"AOnvale mapayiveoBar Kat moAka THY UwKpate- 
Kav Bipriwy amropépew Ere made ovTe TH Zyveovi: 
lev Kal ev TH marpide ovyKeKpoTnoba. Kal 
ovtws €AOdvTa eis “AOjvas Kparnre wapaParetv. 
doxet d€, dynoi, Kat TO TéAos avros opicat TaV 
<dAAwv> trAavwpmevav TEpl TAS ATOPpacEls. GuvvE 
d€, daci, Kal Kanmapw, Kabarep LwKpatyns Tov 
KUva. EevloL pevToL, €€ Vv elow ot mrept Kaoorov 
Tov oKeTrTiKOV, ev moAdots KaTnyopotyTes Tob 
Zyvwvos, mp@tov pev thy éeyKUKAov tratdelav 
axpnotov amopaivew Aéyovou" ev apyh ths MoA- 

1 \éyovra codd.: corr. Reiske. 





a Anth. Pal. vii. 118. 
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O ye who’ve learnt the doctrines of the Porch 
And have committed to your books divine 

The best of human learning, teaching men 
That the mind’s virtue is the only good ! 

She only it is who keeps the lives of men 

And cities,—safer than high gates and walls. 
But those who place their happiness in pleasure 
Are led by the least worthy of the Muses. 


We have ourselves mentioned the manner of Zeno’s 
death in the Pammeiros (a collection of poems in 
various metres) : 


The story goes that Zeno of Citium after enduring many 
hardships by reason of old age was set free, some say by 
ceasing to take food; others say that once when he had 
tripped he beat with his hand upon the earth and cried, ‘I 
come of my own accord; why then call me?” 4 


For there are some who hold this to have been the 
manner of his death. 

So much then concerning his death. 

Demetrius the Magnesian, in his work on Men of 
the Same Name, says of him: his father, Mnaseas, 
being a merchant often went to Athens and brought 
away many books about Socrates for Zeno while still 
a boy. Hence he had been well trained even before 
he left his native place. And thus it came about 
that on his arrival at Athens he attached himself to 
Crates. And it seems, he adds, that, when the rest 
were at a loss how to express their views, Zeno 
framed a definition of the end. They say that he 
was in the habit of swearing by “ capers” just as 
Socrates used to swear by “ the dog.” Some there 
are, and among them Cassius the Sceptic and his 
disciples, who accuse Zeno at length. Their first 
‘count is that in the beginning of his Republic he 
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, V4 3, \ \ / \ , 
Tetas, devTEpov exPpovs Kal TroAEiovs Kat dovAous 
\ > , / 5} 4 > (ho s 4 
Kal aAorpious Aéyew atrov adAnAwy elvat TavTas 
TOUS 47) o7rovdaious, Kat yovets TEKVWY KL adtApovs 
aderApOv, <Kat> olkelous OlKELwY. 
, \ 
33. IIdAw é&v 7H LoAtela mapioravta moAXitas Kat 
didovs Kal oiketovs Kat éAevlépovs rods ozov- 
datous ovov, WoTE Tots OTwWLKOTS OL yovEts Kal TA 
Texva €xOpot- od ydp elot aodol. Kowds TE Tas 
yuvatkas doypatilew opoiws ev TH IloAtreia Kat 
KaTa Tovs diakoaiovs <oTixous> p70’ iepa pyre 
OLKAOTHPLA [LATE yupVaoa ev Tats moAccw oiKo- 
Sopetobar. mept TE voptouatos ovTws ypdadew, 
c¢ / 3 TA ae) 3 ~ 4 wv A 
vopuopa 0 ovT addayhs evexev oleobar deity 
KaTackevalew ovT amodnutas evekev.” Kat eobAre 
d€ TH adTH KeAcVer xpjobat Kal avdpas Kal yuvaikas 
\ ‘ \ / 2 , 4 > b) ~ 
34 Kal pundev poptov amroKxexpvplar. ore 8 adrob 
> ¢ / \ 7 > ~ A 
éorw 1 IloAiteta Kat Xpvourmos ev TH Llepi 
. te ate ~ 
moXuteias Pyol. TEepi T EpwrtkK@v dretAekTar Kara. 
~ > / > a 
THVv apxiy THs emvypapoperns “Epwruxkhs téxvys: 
> \ Yq 2 a A A A An / 
aAAa Kat ev Tats AvatpiPats Ta TapamAjova ypader. 
TOLOUTOTpOTA TWa eoTL Tapa TH Kacoiw, adda 
A lan es 
Kat “lowWwpw TO Llepyaunve pryropi: 6s Kal 
~ ~ / ~ 
extunOyvat gdynow ek Tav PiBAiwy Ta KaKds 
Neyopeva Tapa Tots atwekots tm’ *APnvodapov 
~ lo \ 
Tob oTwikod muoTevbevtos THv ev Ilepyauw BuBALo- 
Onnnv: ett’ avtiteOqvar adra, dwpabevtos Tob 
"AOnvodw@pov Kat KwodvvedcavTos. Kal Tocatra 
ev rept TOV abeToupevwv avTod. 
35 Leydvaor de Zyvwves oKTw* mpOtos 6 ’EAedrns, 
mept od AeLopev’ SevTEpos avTos ovTOS: TpiTos 
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pronounced the ordinary education useless: the 
next is that he applies to all men who are not 
virtuous the opprobrious epithets of foemen, enemies, 
slaves, and aliens to one another, parents to children, 
brothers to brothers, friends to friends. 

Again, in the Republic, making an invidious con- 
trast, he declares the good alone to be true citizens 
or friends or kindred or free men; and accordingly 
in the view of the Stoics parents and children are 
enemies, not being wise. Again, it is objected, in 
the Republic he lays down community of wives, and 
at line 200 prohibits the building of temples, law- 
courts and gymnasia in cities; while as regards a 
currency he writes that we should not think it need 
be introduced either for purposes of exchange or for 
travelling abroad. Further, he bids men and women 
wear the same dress and keep no part of the body 
entirely covered. That the Republic is the work of 
Zeno is attested by Chrysippus in his De Republica. 
And he discussed amatory subjects in the beginning 
of that book of his which is entitled “The Art of 
Love.” Moreover, he writes much the same in his 
Interludes. So much for the criticisms to be found 
not only in Cassius but in Isidorus of Pergamum, the 
rhetorician. Isidorus likewise affirms that the passages 
disapproved by the school were expunged from his 
works by Athenodorus the Stoic, who was in charge 
of the Pergamene library ; and that afterwards, when 
Athenodorus was detected and compromised, they 
were replaced. So much concerning the passages in 
his writings which are regarded as spurious. 

There have been eight persons of the name of 
Zeno. First the Eleatic, of whom more hereafter ; 
the second our present subject ; the third a Rhodian 
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‘Pp i) \ 3 / \ e / e F 
OdLos, THY EVTOTLOV yeypapws toTopiay Eeviatay: 
TETOPTOS toroptKos, THY Ilvppov yeypadars oTpa- 
Tetav ets “Iradtav Kal Lukeriav, adda Kal e€TL- 
TONY TOV TETpAyLEvev SPaatoue te Kat Kap- 

, / / 7 / 
x7 doviois: méumTos Xpvoinmov palntys, BiBAta 
pev odiya yeypadas, pealnras de mAEloTous KaTa- 
Achourress: EKTOS tar pos “Hpodiretos, vojoa pev 
ixaves, ypaipa 5 drovos: éBdopos VPApLLaTLKOS, OU 
m™pos Tots dAAows Kal eTLY PA [LAT a hépeTat: oydoos 
Luwwvios TO yéevos, diAdcodos "Emxovperos Kat 
vojjoa Kal épunvedoar oadrs. 

Maénrat dé Zrvevos moNot per, évdo€ot dé 
Ilepoatos Anpnrpiou Kurteds, ov ot [Lev "YY wpyLoV 
avrod, ot de oucerny va TOV Els BiPAvoypadpiay 
TIE TTOMEVOV atvt@ map *Avriydvov, 08 Kal tpopeds 
fv tod madds ‘AAKvovéws. dudmeipav O€ ToTE 
Bovdnbeis AaBetv adrob re} “Avtiyovos emoinoev avr 
mAactas ayyeAO Hvar ws ein TA Ywpia abrod mpos 
TaV ToAELioV abnpnpeva: Kal oxvOpwrdacavros, 
““opas,”” edn, “dt odK EoTw 6 TrAOGTos adiadopor ;”’ 


BiBria S€ adrob déperar TAde° 
Ilept BaorXeias. 


TloXAtreia Aakwviky. 
Ilept yapov. 
Tlepi ave Betas. 
| Overrys. 
Ilepi epwrov. 
IIporperrixol. 
AvarpiBav. 
Xpevov 6” 
"A Tropvynpovevparta. 
IIpds rots TlAdrwvos vopous 0 
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who wrote a local history in one volume ; the fourth 
a historian who wrote about the expedition of Pyrrhus 
into Italy and Sicily, and besides that an epitome of 
the political history of Rome and Carthage ; the fifth 
a pupil of Chrysippus, who left few writings but many 
disciples; the sixth a physician of the school of 
Herophilus, a competent practitioner, though a poor 
writer ; the seventh a grammarian, who besides other 
writings has left behind him epigrams; the eighth 
a Sidonian by birth and an Epicurean philosopher, 
lucid both in thinking and in style. 

Of the many disciples of Zeno the following are 
the most famous: Persaeus, son of Demetrius, of 
Citium, whom some call a pupil] and others one of 
the household, one of those sent him by Antigonus 
to act as secretary ; he had been tutor to Antigonus’s 
son Halecyoneus. And Antigonus once, wishing to 
make trial of him, caused some false news to be 
brought to him that his estate had been ravaged 
by the enemy, and as his countenance fell, “‘ Do 
you see,” said he, “that wealth is not a matter 
of indifference ?”’ 

The following works are by Persaeus : 

Of Kingship. 

The Spartan Constitution. 

Of Marriage. 

Of Impiety. 

Thyestes. 

Of Love. 

Exhortations. 

Interludes. 

Four books of Anecdotes. 

Memorabilia. 

A Reply to Plato’s Laws in seven books. 
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87 *Apiorwy MuiAriddov Xios, 6 tiv advapoptav 
etonynodpevos. “HptAdos Kapyndovios, 6 0 THY emr- 
oTnpny téXos elev. Avovvotos 6 jeer aDemevos els 
TV jnoovny: dia yap opodpav offadyiav wWKvycev 
” / \ / > Rg e > € 
ett Aéyew Tov movov adiadopov’ otros jv ‘Hpa- 
Ke ciT7S. _Xdalpos Boomopavos: KAeavOns Paviov 
“Agows, 0 0 dtadeEapevos THY oYoAjY: oy Kal ap - 
wpolov Tats oKAnpoKypots deArous, at ports rev 

ypadovrat, diarnpotor de Ta ypadevta. SinKovce 
5°’ 6 Ldatpos Kat KreavOous peta tiv Zijvevos 
teAeutnv: Kal AdEouev mept adrod év rH Ilepi 
/ oO \ / \ \ oe 
3s KAearOous. joav d€ Zyvwvos pabynrai Kai olde, 
Kaba dyow ‘ImadBoros: DiAwvidyns OnBatos, KadA- 
ummos KopivOtos, Llocedaivios AXdeEavdpevs,’ AOnvo- 
dwpos Uodrev’s, Zjvwv Udedvos. 
Kowy 6€ rept mavtwv TOV oTwikKOv doypatrav 
” / >? ~ / > ~ ? \ A ~ 
edo€é prou ev TH Livevos etmetv Biw, da TO TOOTOV 
KTioTnv yevecBar Tis alpécews. EoTL pev ovv 
> ~ \ \ / / 4 > e 
avTovU Kal TA mpoyeypaypeva BiBXrLia zroAAd, ev ois 
eAdAnoev ws ovdels THY oTWUKaV. TA dé SOypaTa 
~ > / 4 > i Pa U 
Kowa@s eoTt. TAa0e° AcréexyOw 8 emi Kedadraiwr, 
womep Kal emt TOV adc movelv elwOoprev. 

89 Tpysepi pao eivau tov KaTo pirocodiav Adyov: 
eivat yap avTou 70 pLev Te puorkor, TO O€ n0uKov, 
TO 6€ AoyiKov. oUTw dé mp@Tos Sietke Zivav 6 

\ > ~ \ / H A , > A 4 
Kureeds €v t@ [epi Adyou Kai Xpvourmos ev TH a 
Ilept Adyou Kat ev 7H a’ TOv Ovorkdv Kat *Azod- 


@ Perhaps an error for Zeno of Tarsus. 

> Laertius adheres to his plan of arranging doctrine under 
two heads: (1) a general or summary, (2) a particular, 
treatment; cf. inf. vii. 48 Kefpadawdds . . . KaTd mépos. 
Here follows a valuable and full doxography, extending to 
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Ariston, the son of Miltiades and a native of Chios, 

who introduced the doctrine of things morally 
indifferent ; Herillus of Carthage, who affirmed 
knowledge to be the end; Dionysius, who became a 
renegade to the doctrine of pleasure, for owing to 
the severity of his ophthalmia he had no longer the 
nerve to call pain a thing indifferent : his native place 
was Heraclea; Sphaerus of Bosporus; Cleanthes, 
son of Phanias, of Assos, his successor in the school: 
him Zeno used to compare to hard waxen tablets 
which are dificult to write upon, but retain the 
characters written upon them. Sphaerus also be- 
came the pupil of Cleanthes after Zeno’s death, and 
we shall have occasion to mention him in the Life of 
Cleanthes. And furthermore the following according 
to Hippobotus were pupils of Zeno: Philonides of 
Thebes ; Callippus of Corinth ; Posidonius of Alex- 
andria ; Athenodorus of Soli; and Zeno of Sidon. 
_ I have decided to give a general account of all the 
Stoic doctrines in the life of Zeno because he was 
the founder of the School. I have already given a 
list of his numerous writings, in which he has spoken 
as has no other of the Stoics. And his tenets in 
general are as follows. In accordance with my usual 
practice a summary statement must suffice.? 

Philosophie doctrine, say the Stoics, falls into three 
parts: one physical, another ethical, and the third 
logical. Zeno of Citium was the first to make this 
division in his Exposition of Doctrine, and Chrysippus 
too did so in the first book of his Exposition of 
Doctrine and the first book of his Physics ; and so 
§ 160, collected from various sources; §§ 49-83 come from 
Diocles. The classification is roughly as follows: divisions 
of Philosophy, §§ 39-41 ; Logic, §§ 42-83 ; Ethics, §§ 84-131 ; 
Physics, §§ 132-160. 
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Addwpos Kal LvAdos ev 7TH TpwWTw THV His ra 
ddypata eloaywyav Kat Evdpouos ev 7H "HOcKq 
oToryerwoes Kat Avoyévys 6 BaBvAdvos Kat 
Tlocevd@vi0s. 

Taira dé Ta pepy 6 pev *“AzroAAddwpos téomovs 
Karel, 6 d€ Xpvoimmos Kat Evdpopos €tdn, aAdou 


40 yevn. eikalovar de Caw tiv diAccodiay, datos 


“41 


plev Kal vetpous TO AoytKov TMpoooporovvres, Tots 
de capKwo<eaTEpors TO OuKov, TH de poxs TO 
dvoikov. 1) waAW wa Ta pev yap eKTOS eivac TO 
Aoytkov, Ta de pera Tabra TO HOiKdY, Ta 8 eow- 
TATW TO PUGLKOV. 7) ay p@ TOpLpope ob TOV Lev Tmepe- 
BeBAnpeevov ppaypov TO Aoy.tKov, Tov de KapTov TO 
HOiKdv, THY Se yhv 7 Ta devdpa TO puotkov. 7) TOA«EL 
Karas TeTEryiopevy Kal Kata Adyov SiotKoupEery. 

Kat ovfev pépos tot érépov amoxexpioba, Kaba 
Twes avtav dacw, adda peulyar atta. Kal TH 
mTapadoow puKTHy emotovv. dXrdou 5€ mp@tov pev 
To AoytKov TaTTOVaL, SevTEpov dé TO Pvatkov, Kal 

, A rQ / & ? 7. la > na \ / 
Tpitov To nOiKov: wv cote Zyvwv ev TH Ilepi Aoyov 
Kat Xpvoimmos Kat “Apxédnpos Kat Evdpopos. 

‘O pev yap IItoAcuaeds Atoyevns amo tdv 
b>] ~ + ¢ > A. AA 1) } , A 
HOuKaY apxeTat, 6 d moAAddwpos devTepa Ta 
> Lee / \ \ / > \ ~ 
HOuKxd, Ilavaitios d€ Kat Llocewdadvos amo Tov 
dvoikav apxovrar, Kaba dynor Davias 6 Iloce- 
dwriov yywpios ev TH TmpwTwW TaV Llocerdwvrelwv 
aoxoAdv. 6 de KAeavOns €€ pépn pnoai, drarextixov, 
pytopikov, 7OuKov, oAutuKov, puaotkdv, DeoAoyrKov. 
+ ? b) ~ / A / ei > > 
dAAot 8° ov Tot Adyou Tatra pépy daciv, add 
avTHs THs pirocodias, ws LZivwv o Tapoevs. To 
de Aoyucov puepos paow evior ets 8vo dvatpetobar 
ETMLOTTH WAS, Els pNTOpLKyVY Kal Els OdvadeKTLKHDY. 
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too Apollodorus and Syllus in the first part of their 
Introductions to Stoic Doctrine, as also FKudromus in his 
Elementary Treatise on Ethics, Diogenes the Baby- 
lonian, and Posidonius. 

These parts are called by Apollodorus “‘ Heads of 
Commonplace’; by Chrysippus and Eudromus 
specific divisions; by others generic divisions. 
Philosophy, they say, is like an animal, Logic cor- 
responding to the bones and sinews, Ethics to the 
fleshy parts, Physics to the soul. Another simile 
they use is that of an egg: the shell is Logic, next 
comes the white, Ethics, and the yolk in the centre 
is Physics. Or, again, they liken Philosophy to a 
fertile field : Logic being the encircling fence, Ethics 
the crop, Physics the soil or the trees. Or, again, to 
a city strongly walled and governed by reason. 

No single part, some Stoics declare, is independent 
of any other part, but all blend together. Nor was 
it usual to teach them separately. Others, however, 
start their course with Logic, go on to Physics, and 
finish with Ethics; and among those who so do 
are Zeno in his treatise On Exposition, Chrysippus, 
Archedemus and Eudromus. 

Diogenes of Ptolemais, it is true, begins with 
Ethics ; but Apollodorus puts Ethics second, while 
Panaetius and Posidonius begin with Physics, as 
stated by Phanias, the pupil of Posidonius, in the 
first book of his Lectures of Posidonius. Cleanthes 
makes not three, but six parts, Dialectic, Rhetoric, 
Ethics, Politics, Physics, Theology. But others say 
that these are divisions not of philosophic exposition, 
but of philosophy itself: so, for instance, Zeno of 
Tarsus. Some divide the logical part of the system 
into the two sciences of rhetoric and dialectic ; while 
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A A \ >) \ e \ > \ be / 
TWES dé Kal els 70 OpiKov eldos, TO TEpl KAVOVEY 
Kal Kpurnpimv: EVvLoL O€ TO OpLKov Tepratpovor, 

\ 
42 To pev ovv mept Kavovay Kal KpuTn play Tapa 
AapBavovar mpos TO THY adjPevav edpetv Ev avTa 
wn ~ A > , 
yap Tas Tov pavraciay Ovapopas amevOdvovar. 
\ 
Kal TO OptKoV de Opolws: Tmpos emiyvwow THs 
, 
aAnbeias: dia yap TOV evvoLay Ta mpayyara 
AapBaverar. THY TE pyTopLKiVY emoTHUNY ovoav 
lot ~ ‘ 
tov eb rEyew Tept TOV ev dreEOdw AOYwY Kal THY 
diadextiKny Tod oplds diaréyecPar wept TOV ev 
4 7 
Epwryoe. Kai amoKpices Adywv: obey Kat ovTws 
>) A ¢€ / >) A, > wa A ~ 
avTiy opilovrar, emoTiunv adAnfadv Kat pevdav 
Kal OVdETEPWW. 
\ \ \ e \ >) \ > / 
Kat riv pev pytopixjiy adtryv elvas Aéyovor 
A ~ / 
TpyLepH TO ev yap adrhs elvat ovpPovdAevtikor, 
TO 6€ OiKaViKdV, TO O€ EyKWILLAOTLKOV. 
Ss > >) ~ \ S v A ° 
43 Kiva O adras TV Ovatpeow els Te THY EVpeow 
Kal els THY ppdow Kal els THY Ta€wW Kal Els THV 
tmoKpiow. Tov dé pyTopiKov Adyov Els TE TO 
A \ 
TMpOOlplov KaL Els TIHV SUiynoWw Kal TA TpOS TOUS 
GVTLOiKOUS Kal TOV EmiAoyov. 
A A A ” A \ aA 

Tay Ouahenrucry Svarpetoau els TE TOV TEL THY 
ONAL O [LEVY Kal THs povis TOTOv" Kal TOV [eV 
TOV On LaLvoMEveny els TE TOV TEPL TOV PavTacLm@v 

\ C) 

TOoTOV Kal THY EK TOUTWY UdtoTapevwH AEeKTaV 
3 7 ~ 
a€iwpaTwv Kal abroTreA@v Kal KaTNyOpHUaTwWY Kal 

* The word gavracia (=appearance or appearing) is a 
technical term in Stoic logic for which no one English 
equivalent is as yet unanimously adopted. It denotes the 
immediate datum of consciousness or experience, whether 
presented to sense or in certain cases to the mind. Hence 


“‘presentation”’ is nearer than ‘ perception” or “ im- 
pression.” It might be thought to correspond to Locke’s 
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some would add that which deals with definitions and 
another part concerning canons or criteria: some, 
however, dispense with the part about definitions. 

Now the part which deals with canons or criteria 
they admit as a means for the discovery of truth, 
since in the course of it they explain the different 
kinds of perceptions that we have. And similarly 
the part about definitions is accepted as a means of 
recognizing truth, inasmuch as things are appre- 
hended by means of general notions. Further, by 
rhetoric they understand the science of speaking 
well on matters set forth by plain narrative, and by 
dialectic that of correctly discussing subjects by 
question and answer ; hence their alternative defini- 
tion of it as the science of statements true, false, and 
neither true nor false. 

Rhetoric itself, they say, has three divisions: de- 
liberative, forensic, and panegyric. 

Rhetoric according to them. may be divided into 
invention of arguments, their expression in words, 
their arrangement, and delivery ; and a rhetorical 
speech into introduction, narrative, replies to op- 
ponents, and peroration. 

Dialectic (they hold) falls under two heads: sub- 
jects of discourse and language. And the subjects 
fall under the following headings: presentations ¢ 
and the various products to which they give rise, 
propositions enunciated and their constituent sub- 
jects and predicates, and similar terms whether 
direct or reversed, genera and species, arguments 
*‘ simple ideas,’ for which Hume substituted “‘ impressions 
and ideas”; but this is hardly so; for gavraciac are 
* given’ as it were from without, and then with them as 


materials the mind itself constructs general notions and 
concepts. 
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T&v opolwy opbdv Kal trTiwy Kat yerdv Kal 
ElO@v, Opolws dé Kal Adywv Kat TpOTWY Kal ovA- 
Aoyiopav Kal TOV Tapa Tiv dwvyv Kat TA mpay- 

44 jaTa codiopatwv: wv elvar evdopévovs Adyous 
Kat adAnfevovtas Kal amopaoKovtas owpitas Te 
Kal Tovs Opoiovs TovTois, €AAiTEts Kal amdpous 
Kal qepaivovras Kal éyKeKkaduppevous Kepativas 
Te Kal oUTLOas Kal Oepilovras. 

Eivat de THS Ovahenrucis toLoV TOmTov Kal TOV 
TpoEtpn|Levov mEept avTys TAS puvijs, ev @ O¢€ik- 
VUTaL 7) eyypappatos Pwv7) Kat Tivo, Ta TOU Aoyou 
pepn, Kat mept coAoiktopod Kat BapBapropod Kal 
TOMNPLaATwWY Kal dpprBorray Kal TEpl EupLedods 
pwvis Kal qept povoukis Kal TEepl Opwv Kara 
Twas Kal Siatpécewv Kal A€Eewv. 

45 Evypnorotarny b€ dacw elvar tiv mept Tov 
ovAdoyiopav Oewpiayv: TO yap amrodeckTiKOV eudai- 
vew, Omep aupPadAceoBat oA mpds Sidpbwow Tv 
Soypatwv, Kal Ta€w Kal pvnuny TO émLoTaTLKOV 
KaTaAnupa eudaivery. | 

Eivat d€ tov Adyov atrov ovoTnua éx AnwwaTwv 
kat emipopads: tov dé avdAdoyiopov Adyov ov 
AoyroTiukov ek TovTwY: THY 8° amddetEw Adyov dia 
Tov paddov KatadauPavoudvwv To HrTov KaTa- 
AapBavopevov repaivovra. 

Thy dé davtaciay clva tUmwow ev puoyh, Tob 
oe > / / > \ ~ 7 
OVOMATOS OLKELWS pETEVHVEypLEevOU amo TOV TUTWY 
<tTOV> EV TO KNP@ v70 Tob daxTvAtov ywopeveny. 

46 TIS de gavracias TI peev KaTaAdnnTiKny, Ty 
be aKxarahymrov: Karadnarucny bev, nv KpeTnpLov 
elvar TOV Tpayyaray pact, THY ‘ywouévnv azo 
bmapxovTos Kat av’To TO Drdpxov evamecdpayt- 
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too, moods, syllogisms and fallacies whether due to 
the subject matter or to the language; these in- 
cluding both false and true and negative arguments, 
sorites and the like, whether defective, insoluble, 
or conclusive, and the fallacies known as the Veiled, 
or Horned, No man, and The Mowers. 

The second main head mentioned above as belong- 
ing to Dialectic is that of language, wherein are 
included written language and the parts of speech, 
with a discussion of errors in syntax and in single 
words, poetical diction, verbal ambiguities, euphony 
and music, and according to some writers chapters 
on terms, divisions, and style. 

The study of syllogisms they declare to be of the 
greatest service, as showing us what is capable of 
yielding demonstration ; and this contributes much 
to the formation of correct judgements, and their 
arrangement and retention in memory give a scientific 
character to our conception of things. 

An argument is in itself a whole containing 
premisses and conclusion, and an inference (or 
syllogism) is an inferential argument composed of 
these. Demonstration is an argument inferring by 
means of what is better apprehended something less 
clearly apprehended. 

A presentation (or mental impression) is an im- 
print on the soul: the name having been appro- 
priately borrowed from the imprint made by the seal 
upon the wax. There are two species of presenta- 
tion, the one apprehending a real object, the other 
not. The former, which they take to be the test of 
reality, is defined as that which proceeds from a real 
object, agrees with that object itself, and has been 
imprinted seal-fashion and stamped upon the mind : 
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opevny Kal evarropepay ev ny dxarddnmrov be TH 
pe) amo dmdpXovTos, y a.7r0 dmapXovTos pev, [7 
kar atvro S€ 7d brapyov: THY pH Tpavh pyde 
EKTUTIOV. 

Adriy d€ THY SuaAdenrucny dvayKatay elvau Kal 
dperiy €v €lOEt Trepexovoay dpetdas* THv T ampo- 
TTWoiaV emuorn pny rob mote Set ovyKarariBeobat 
Kat ak TV oo aveucauornTa loxupov Adyov mpos 
TO EiKos, WOTE He) Evoloovat AUTO: Tay | 5 dveheysiav 
loxov ev Aoy, OTE [47 dmdyecBau bm avrod ets 
TO avTiKkelevov: THY O dparaidTnTa eEw ava- 
Pepovoay Tas pavracias emt tov opbov dAdyov. 
avT HY Te THY eTLOTHNY pao 7 Karddn iw aopadr) 
nm €€w eév pavracay mpoodeter GpeTaTTWTOV v7T0 
Aoyov. ovK dvev dé THs dtadeKTiKAs Dewpias Tov 
codov dntwrov éceabar ev Adyw: TO Te yap adnfes 
Kal TO petdos SiaywuoKkecba br adbrHs Kal TO 
mubavov 76 7° apdiBorAws Aeyojevov dtevKpwetobat: 
ywpis tT abtis obK elvar 69@ epwrady Kal amo- 
KplvecOar. 

Avaretvew dé tiv ev tais amoddoeo. mpotreTetav 
Kal emi TA YWWOMEVA, WOT Els AKOOpLaY Kal ElKaLO- 
TynTa tpémecIa tos ayupvdoTous €xovtas TAS 
gdavracias. ovK adAAws 7 d€dv Kal ayxivovv Kal 
To Odov dewdv ev Aoyous havycecBar Tov coddv: 
Tob yap avrod evar opOds dSiadréyeobar Kat d.a- 
AoyilecOar Kal tot avrod mpos Te TA TpoOKElpeva 
diadexOjvat Kal 7pos TO Epwrwpevov atroKpivacBat, 
amep eptreipov diareKTiKHs avdpos elvat. 





¢ Cf. Plut. Mor. 874 8, and inf. §§ 62, 83. 
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the latter, or non-apprehending, that which does 
not proceed from any real object, or, if it does, fails 
to agree with the reality itself, not being clear or 
distinct. 

Dialectic, they said, is indispensable and is itself a 
virtue, embracing other particular virtues under it.? 
Freedom from precipitancy is a knowledge when to 
give or withhold the mind’s assent to impressions. 
By wariness they mean a strong presumption against 
what at the moment seems probable, so as not to 
be taken in by it. Irrefutability is strength in 
argument so as not to be brought over by it 
to the opposite side. Earnestness (or absence of 
frivolity) is a habit of referring presentations to right 
reason. Knowledge itself they define either as un- 
erring apprehension or as a habit or state which in 
reception of presentations cannot be shaken by 
argument. Without the study of dialectic, they say, 
the wise man cannot guard himself in argument so 
as never to fall; for it enables him to distinguish 
between truth and falsehood, and to discriminate 
what is merely plausible and what is ambiguously 
expressed, and without it he cannot methodically 
put questions and give answers. 

Overhastiness in assertion affects the actual course 
of events, so that, unless we have our perceptions 
well trained, we are liable to fall into unseemly 
conduct and heedlessness ; and in no other way will 
the wise man approve himself acute, nimble- witted, 
and generally skilful in argument ; for it belongs to 
the same person to converse well and to argue well, 
to put questions to the purpose and to respond to 
the questions put; and all these qualifications are 
qualifications belonging to the skilled dialectician. 
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"Ev obv rots AoytKots Tabr’ avrots Soxet Keda.- 
Aawdas. Kal wa Kal Kara [4€pos elrrenuev Kal 
Ta aTrEp adrav els TV EeloaywyiKnv Teiver 
Téexvyv, Kat adra emt AdEews tiOnor AvokAjs o 
Mayvns ev tH “Emdpoun tav firocoddav, rEywv 
oUTws*: 

‘’Apéoxet tots UtaKots tov mept davracias 
Kal ao bnjcews TpoTarrew Aéoyov, abort TO 
KpLTH}pLov, @ uy aAjfea tTaV mpaypatov yee 
oKETaL, KaTa yEevos pavracio, eoTt, Kat Kabdre 6 
Tept ovykatalécews Kal 6 mept Katadjews Kal 
vonoews Adyos, mpodywv TaV ado, ovK avev 
pavractas ovVvioTAaTaL. mponyetrat yap 1) pavracta, 

et?” ay dudvo.a exAadnruc birapyovea, O TATXEL 
bo THs pavracias, TobTo éexdéper Adyw.”’ 

Avagepet d€ davracia Kal pavracpa: pavracpo. 
peev yap EoTt OOKNOLS dvavolas ola yiverau KaTO 
TOUS Unvous, pavracta dé EOTL Urals ev wvyy, 
TouteoTw addoiwats, ws O Xpvourmos € ev TH devTEepa 
Ilepi puyfs dtbdhiorara. o¥ yap Sextéov THY 
TUTWOW olovel TUTOV odpayloTHpos, émEel av- 
evoekTov eat moAAods TUTOUS KATA TO avTO Tepl 
TO adro yiweobar. voetrat de [7] povracia n a0 
UmdpxovTos KATA TO drrdpxov EVATIOMLEWAY|LEVT) 
Kal EVOMTOTETUTIO[LEVT) Kat evaTrecppaylouevn, ota 
ovK GV YevoLTO ATO [L7) dmdpxovTos. 

Tév d€ davracdv Kar’ atbrods ai pev elow 





@ Cf. supra, § 38 note. ‘This distinction between the general 


and particular treatment is also frequent in Sextus Empiricus : © 


e.g. Pyrrh. Hyp. i. 5 6 xaBodov Adyos as Opposed to 6 eldixds 
ddbyos. 
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Such is, summarily stated, the substance of their 
logical teaching. And in order to give it also in 
detail, let me now cite as much of it as comes 
within the scope of their introductory handbook. 
I will quote verbatim what Diocles the Magnesian 
says in his Synopsis of Philosophers. These are his 
words : 

“ The Stoics agree to put in the forefront the 
doctrine of presentation and sensation, inasmuch as 
the standard by which the truth of things is tested is 
generically a presentation, and again the theory of 
assent and that of apprehension and thought, which 
precedes all the rest, cannot be stated apart from 
presentation. For presentation comes first; then 
thought, which is capable of expressing itself, puts 
into the form of a proposition that which the subject 
receives from a presentation.” 

There is a difference between the process and 
the outcome of presentation. The latter is a sem- 
blance in the mind such as may occur in sleep, 
while the former is the act of imprinting some- 
thing on the soul, that is a process of change, as 
is set forth by Chrysippus in the second book of 
his treatise Of the Soul (De anima). For, says he, 
we must not take “ impression ”’ in the literal sense 
of the stamp of a seal, because it is impossible to 
suppose that a number of such impressions should be 
in one and the same spot at one and the same time. 
The presentation meant is that which comes from a 
real object, agrees with that object, and has been 
stamped, imprinted, and pressed seal-fashion on the 
soul, as would not be the case if it came from an 
unreal object. 

According to them some presentations are data of 
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> , e > ” ¢) A \ € > ? 
aicOynrikai, at 6 ov: aicOyTiKat pev ai du ats 
U na > / , > > 
cAytnpiov 7 alcOntrypiwv AapBavopevar, ovK ai- 
A > ¢€ \ “a / / A > 
aOyrikat 5° at dua THs dStavoias Kabamep TOV a- 
cwudtwv Kal TOV dAAwy TOV Aoyw AapPavopevwy 
ye y@ AapBavouero. 
A A > aA ¢ \ s Ve, / > 
Tov b€ aicOynTiKOv <at pev> amo BrapxYovTwv [LET 
> E 4 la) 
eifews Kal ovyKkatabécews yivovrat. elot dé TOV 
~ > \ 
davraci@v Kal euddaoers al woavel amo v7- 
APYOVTWY YWOLEvae. 
” A aA e / > / e »\ 
Ex thy davracidv ai pév elor Aoyixat, at de 
+ \ \ ¢ ~ ~ 7 + 
adoyou: Aoyikat prev at TOV AoytK@v Cawv, aroyor 
dé al THV arddywv. at pev obv oyiKal voroets 
\ 
etciv, at 6 addoyou od TeTUYTKAOW GVopaTos. Kal 
at ev elow TexviKal, at dé arexvou: dAAws yodv 
Oewpetrar tbo Texvitov etkwv Kat aAdAws dr0 
ATEXVOV. 
5) \ / \ > 
Aio@nots d€ Aéyeras Kata Tovs UTwiKovs TO T 
ab’ yyenoviKod veda emt tas aicOyoes dSunKov 
\ e > b>) ~ 4 \ e \ N: > 
Kat 7» Ov atta@v KatadAnius Kal 7 mepl Ta at- 
“ 
cOyrhpia KaTacKevy, Kal’ Hv TWeES TpOL yivovTat. 
\ e pes \ wv “a ¢ \ 4 
Kat 9 evepyera de aicOynois Kadcirar. 7 b€ KaTa- 
/ > ~ 
Anis yiverar Kat adttovs aicOycer pev AevKaV 
\ Le \ id \ / fa \ a 
Kal peAdvwv Kat Tpaxewv Kal Aciwv, Aoyw dé TOV 
2 / ~ 
du amodeiEews ovvayouevwv, womep Tob Oeovs 
elval, Kal Tpovoety TOUTOUS. THY yap voovmEevrwY 
\ \ , 5) \ ’ 
TO pev KaTa TEepintwow evoynOn, Ta de Kal 
e / AN \ > 2) , \ \ \ 
OpowTnTa, Ta O€ Kat avadoyiav, Ta O€ KaTa 
/ A X \ / \ \ 9 
petabeaow, Ta d€ Kata ovvOeow, ta S€é KaT 


evavTiwow. 
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sense and others are not: the former are the im- 
pressions conveyed through one or moresense-organs}; 
while the latter, which are not data of sense, are 
those received through the mind itself, as is the 
case with incorporeal things and all the other pre- 
sentations which are received by reason. Of sensuous 
impressions some are from real objects and are accom- 
panied by yielding and assent on our part. But there 
are also presentations that are appearances and no 
more, purporting, as it were, to come from real objects. 

Another division of presentations is into rational 
and irrational, the former being those of rational 
creatures, the latter those of the irrational. Those 
which are rational are processes of thought, while 
those which are irrational have no name. Again, 
some of our impressions are scientific, others un- 
scientific : at all events a statue is viewed in a totally 
different way by the trained eye of a sculptor and 
by an ordinary man. 

The Stoics apply the term sense or sensation 
(air Oyno1s) to three things: (1)the current passing from 
the principal part of the soul to the senses, (2) appre- 
hension by means of the senses, (3) the apparatus of 
the sense-organs, in which some persons are de- 
ficient. Moreover, the activity of the sense-organs 
is itself also called sensation. According to them it 
is by sense that we apprehend black and white, 
rough and smooth, whereas it is by reason that we 
apprehend the conclusions of demonstration, for in- 
stance the existence of gods and their providence. 
General notions, indeed, are gained in the following 
ways: some by direct contact, some by resem- 
blance, some by analogy, some by transposition, 
some by composition, and some by contrariety. 
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\ , \ on 3 / \ >] , 

Kara mepinrwow pev obv évoiOn Ta aiobyra: 
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KaTtaAnnTikny davtaciav, TovTéoTe THY amo v1- 
/ / , b] ~ / 
apxyovtos, Kaba dyot Xpvoummos ev TH SuwdeKary 
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e \ \ / / / 
dwpos. Oo pev yap Bodryfos Kpitypia mdAeiova 
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te ¢€ \ 7 / \ € \ 
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> ~ Vs \ / / 4 Ss 
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(¢ A \ > \ 4 / > 
Tépwv LUTwikav Tov opdov Aoyov KpiTHptov arro- 
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By incidence or direct contact have come our 
notions of sensible things; by resemblance notions 
whose origin is something before us, as the notion 
_ of Socrates which we get from his bust ; while under 
notions derived from analogy come those which we 
get (1) by way of enlargement, like that of Tityos 
or the Cyclops, or (2) by way of diminution, like 
that of the Pygmy. And thus, too, the centre of the 
earth was originally conceived on the analogy of 
smaller spheres. Of notions obtained by transposi- 
tion creatures with eyes on the chest would be an 
instance, while the centaur exemplifies those reached 
by composition, and death those due to contrariety. 
Furthermore, there are notions which imply a sort 
of transition to the realm of the imperceptible : 
such are those of space and of the meaning of terms. 
The notions of justice and goodness come by nature. 
Again, privation originates notions ; for instance, that 
of the man without hands. Such are their tenets 
concerning presentation, sensation, and thought. 

The standard of truth they declare to be the 
apprehending presentation, 7z.e. that which comes 
from a real object—according to Chrysippus in the 
twelfth book of his Physics and to Antipater and 
Apollodorus. Boéthus, on the other hand, admits 
a plurality of standards, namely intelligence, sense- 
perception, appetency, and knowledge; _ while 
Chrysippus in the first book of his Exposition of 
Doctrine contradicts himself and declares that sensa- 
tion and preconception are the only standards, 
preconception being a general notion which comes 
by the gift of nature (an innate conception of 
universals or general concepts). Again, certain 
others of the older Stoics make Right Reason the 
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standard ; so also does Posidonius in his treatise On 
the Standard. 

In their theory of dialectic most of them see fit 
to take as their starting-point the topic of voice. 
Now voice is a percussion of the air or the proper 
object of the sense of hearing, as Diogenes the 
Babylonian says in his handbook On Voice. While 
the voice or cry of an animal is just a percussion of 
air brought about by natural impulse, man’s voice is 
articulate and, as Diogenes puts it, an utterance of 
reason, having the quality of coming to maturity at 
the age of fourteen. Furthermore, voice according 
to the Stoics is something corporeal: I may cite for 
this Archedemus in his treatise On Voice, Diogenes, 
Antipater and Chrysippus in the second book of his 
Physics. For whatever produces an effect is body ; 
and voice, as it proceeds from those who utter it to 
those who hear it, does produce an effect. Reduced 
to writing, what was voice becomes a verbal expres- 
sion, as “‘ day ’’; so says Diogenes. <A statement or 
proposition is speech that issues from the mind and 
signifies something, e.g.“ It is day.” Dialect (dca- 
Aexros) means a variety of speech which is stamped 
on one part of the Greek world as distinct from 
another, or on the Greeks as distinct from other 
races; or, again, it means a form peculiar to some 
particular region, that is to say, it has a certain 
linguistic quality; e.g. in Attic the word for “ sea ” 
is not @drAacoa but O4rarTa, and in Ionic “ day ”’ is 
not p<épa but 7ép7. 

Elements of language are the four-and-twenty 
letters. ‘“‘ Letter,’’ however, has three meanings : 
(1) the particular sound or element of speech; (2) 
its written symbol or character; (3) its name, as 
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57 ovoua, olov "AAda: dwvijevta dé eoTt THV oToL- 
yelwv émrd, a, €, N, b, 0, v, w apwva Se €€, B, 
y, 0, Ky 7, T. Svapepet dé dwv7 Kal Aegis, OTL 
porn puev Kal 0 HYOs €or, AEEts de TO evapOpov 
[Lovov. Actus d€ Adyov Ovapeper, ore Adyos ael 
onpavrTiKods €ott, AéEis 5é Kal donpos, ws 7) BAtTupr, 
Aoyos dé ovdapds. diadéper S€ Kat TO Aéyew 
Tob mpodépecbat: mpodhépovrar ev yap at dwvat, 
Adyerar O€ TA mpdypare., a on Kal NekTa TvyXavel. 

Tod dé Adyov € €oTl pepyn TEVTE, ws pnov Avoyevns 
r ev 7 Iept dwvns Kat Xpvourmos, ovopuLa., 
Tpoonyopia, paya, qUvEG}LOS, apOpov: 6 & *Avti- 
TATpOS Kal TH pecotnta TiOnow év rots I[lept 
Acfews Kal TOV Aeyomevay. 

58 “Kore dé mpoonyopta plev KATO TOV Avoyevny 
jLépos Aoyou onpatvov KOWNV TOLOTHTA, otov 
"Av@pwros, “Immos: évoya 8é dort peepos Adyov 
dnAoby idiav wovTyTa, otov Avoyéevys, UwKparys: 
pha dé éott pépos Adyou onpaivoy acvvOerov 
KaTnyopnua, ws 6 Awyévns, 7, Ws TWeES, OTOLYELOV 

Oyouv amTWTOV, ONLaivoy TL GUVTAKTOV TEpt TWoOS 
9 TWwav, oiov Ipadw, Aéyw: atvdecpos b€ €oTt 
Le€pos Adyou amTwTov, avvdobv Ta épn TOD Adyov: 
apOpov dé éore atotyetov Adyou mTwTLKOV, Svopilov 
TA yevn TOV ovopdTwr Kat Tovs aptOuovs, otov 
‘Ose Hyco. OG Ae toe. 

59 ‘Aperai dé€ 2Adyouv eioi mevre, “EAAnuopos, 
cadnveia, ouvtTopia, mpémov, Kataokeun. ‘EA- 
Anviopos pev odv €ote pacts adiaTTwWTOS eV TH 


@ 4.e. the Babylonian. > Probably “* adverb.” 
¢ Sc. Apollodorus and his school ; ef. inf. § 64. 
@ = “the,” masc., fem. and neut., singular and plural. 
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Alpha is the name of the sound A. Seven of the 
letters are vowels, a, e, @,2, 0. u, 6, and six are mutes, 
6, g,d,k, p, t. There is a difference between voice 
and speech; because, while voice may include mere 
noise, speech is always articulate. Speech again 
differs from a sentence or statement, because the 
latter always signifies something, whereas a spoken 
word, as for example SAitvpt, may be unintelligible— 
which a sentence never is. And to frame a sentence 
is more than mere utterance, for while vocal sounds 
are uttered, things are meant, that is, are matters 
of discourse. 

There are, as stated by Diogenes @ in his treatise 
on Language and by Chrysippus, five parts of speech : 
proper name, common noun, verb, conjunction, 
article. To these Antipater in his work On Words 
and ther Meaning adds another part, the “ mean.” ® 

A common noun or appellative is defined by 
Diogenes as part of a sentence signifying a common 
quality, e.g. man, horse; whereas a name is a part 
of speech expressing a quality peculiar to an in- 
dividual, e.g. Diogenes, Socrates. A verb is, accord- 
ing to Diogenes, a part of speech signifying an 
isolated predicate, or, as others® define it, an un- 
declined part of a sentence, signifying something 
that can be attached to one or more subjects, e.g.“ 1 
write,” “I speak.’ A conjunction is an indeclinable 
part of speech, binding the various parts of a state- 
ment together ; and an article is a declinable part 
of speech, distinguishing the genders and numbers of 
nouns, é€.g. 6, 7, TO, ol, at, TA.4 

There are five excellences of speech—pure Greek, 
lucidity, conciseness, appropriateness, distinction. 
By good Greek is meant language faultless in point 
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TEXVUKT Kal Ha) elkala ov Feta capnverc 6€ €ort 
Actus yropiuas TapoT@oa 70 vooUpevov ouV- 
Topia d€ eoTt AcEts atta TA avayKatla TEpLeXovTE 
mpos SnjAwow Tob mpdyparos: mpémov dé eaTt 
deEis._ oikela TH Tpdypate KaTacKevn Sé€ EoTL 
AéEis exmmehevyvia tov idwwtiopov. 6 dé Pap- 
Bapispos ek TOV Kaki@v éEts eoTi mapa TO eos 
Tov evdokyovvtwy “EAAjvwvr, codoukrapos d€ E€OTL 
Aoyos axaradrnrws OVVTETOY[MEVOS 

60 Totqpa d€ coTw, ws o Ilocevdcsvios gnaw ev 
7H Llept Acfews eloaywy i, déEis EupeTpos 7 ev- 
pudjtos pLeTa oKEUTS To Aoyoewdés exBePyxvia: 
TO evpvOpov 8 eivar Td 


yata peyiorn Kat Atos aifip. 


f 
Toinots O€ €oTL onuavTiKoy oinu“a, pinow 
mepréxov Oetwy Kat avOpwrretwr. 
Lv / > L74 3 , b ~ 
Opos 6€ €oTw, ws dnow *Avtimatpos ev TO 
mpwrTw Ilept dpwv, Adyos Kat’ avaddvow amap- 
Tilovtws exdhepopevos, 7, ws Xpvoummos ev TO 
Ilept épwv, iotou arrodouts. _dmoypapy) b€ €or 
Aéyos TUTWODS elodywv els TA TpAyLaTA, 7 Opos 
amAovarepov TH 0b opov Svvapw mpocevnvey- 
[L€vos. yevos d€ é€otit AEWvwv Kat dvaparperov 
evvonpatwv avaAdrnyis, otov Z@ov: Tobro yap Tept- 
/ ~ 
eiAnde Ta KaTa méepos CHa. 
> / / ? 7 U A \ 
61 Evvonua d€ eote davracpa d.avolas, ovTe TL 





@ Nauck, 7.G.F .2, Hur: 839. 

’ The author seems to have confused ‘‘ term,” which 
Antipater defines, with ‘ " definition,’ * which, as Chrysippus 
says, is simply “ giving back ” the meaning in other words. 
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of grammar and free from careless vulgarity. 
Lucidity is a style which presents the thought in 
a way easily understood ; conciseness a style that 
employs no more words than are necessary for setting 
forth the subject in hand; appropriateness lies in a 
style akin to the subject ; distinction in the avoidance 
of colloquialism. Among vices of style barbarism is 
violation of the usage of Greeks of good standing ; 
while there is solecism when the sentence has an 
incongruous construction. 

Posidonius in his treatise On Style defines a poetical 
phrase as one that is metrical or rhythmical, thus 
mechanically avoiding the character of SS alt 
example of such rhythmical phrase is : 


O mightiest earth, O sky, God’s canopy. 


And if such poetical phraseology is significant and 
includes a portrayal or representation of things 
human and divine, it is poetry. 

A term is, as stated by Antipater in his first book 
On Terms, a word which, when a sentence is analysed, 
is uttered with complete meaning ; or, necording 
to Chrysippus in his book On Definitions, is a render- 
ing back one’s own.? Delineation is a statement 
which brings one to a knowledge of the subject 
in outline, or it may be called a definition which 
embodies the force of the definition proper in a 
simpler form. Genus (in logic) is the comprehension 
in one of a number of inseparable objects of thought : 
e.g. Animal; for this includes all particular animals. 

A notion or object of thought is a presentation to 
the intellect, which though not really substance nor 


Zeller’s correction édiov dwddocrs for kat 4 dmddocrs comes from 
a scholion on Dionysius Thrax. 
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A * / 4 \ , av \ e \ , 
OV OUTE TOLOV, Woavel O€ TL OV KAL WoavEl ToLOV, 
o>) , 
oiov yiverar avaTt¥Twpa immou Kal 1 TaApdVToS. 
Hidos b€ €ott TO bao Tob yévous mrEepiexdpevov, 
ws vo Tod Caov 6 dvOpwrmos mrepiéxeTat. ye- 
vikwTatov O€ eoTw O yévos Ov yévos ovK €xeEt, Olov 
\ +x > 12 4 3 A“ Ss vv Ss , 
TO OV’ €lOLKWTAaTOV O€ EoTW O €ldos OV Eidos OUK 
Y o 
EXEL, WOTEP O UwKpaTns. 
/ lie. "4 e >’ A A ” 
Ataipeois d€ e€ote yevous 1 eis Ta TpOGEXA €ld7 
/ @ “A , \ / > / \ \ 
Touy, otov Tav Cowv ra pév €ote Aoyixa, Ta Se 
7 > 
aAoya. avrTidiatpects Sé eore yévous eis eldos 
TOLN KATA TOvVaVTiOV, Ws av KaT amodacw, otov 
~ 4 A / > > / \ > > > fe 
Tav ovtwy ta pév éotw ayaba, ta 8 ovK ayala. 
y e 
brodtatpeats S€ eat Siaipeots emi Sraipecer, olov 
4h ~ A \ / > > al / \ ye % > fa] , 
Ov ovTwy ta pev eotw ayabda, ta 0° ovK ayala, 
X A :) b) ~ \ , b 4, \ \ 
kat Tav otk ayabav ra pév e€ote Kaka, Ta dé 
adtapopa. 
A I? , 3 / / 
62 Mepiopos dé €ore yévous eis Tomous KaTaTakis, 
a ea ~ wa A 
ws 6 Kpivs: ofov Tay ayafav ta péev eote Trept 
poynv, Ta O€ TEepl oOpa. 
, 
’"AudiBortia S€ é€ort AdEts SYO 7 Kal mAEtova 
an) A / \ 
TmpaypaTta onuaivovoa AeKTiKHs Kal KUpiws Kal 
\ A b) Via, ef be ed \ , > / 
Kata TO avTo €0os, Wolf” dua Ta TAElova exdeEacBar 
\ , \ / e >) \ / 
Kata tavtTyy tHV A€Ew: olov AdAytpis mémT@Ke: 
A ‘i ol lon , 
dnActyvra. yap du atrHs TO pev TovodTov, OiKia 
Tpis TéeTTWKE, TO SE TOLOUTOV, AVAYTPLA TETTWKE. 
\ , > @ 7 
Atarextixn 5€ éotw, ws dnov Llocedwnos, 
3 / > ~ \ ~ \ b) / 
emioTnn adnbav Kat pevddv Kat ovdeTépwr: 





@ Cf. Stob. Bel. i. 136. 21 W. 
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attribute is quasi-substance or quasi-attribute.¢ Thus 
an image of a horse may rise before the mind, 
although there is no horse present. 

Species is that which is comprehended under genus : 
thus Man is included under Animal. The highest or 
most universal genus is that which, being itself a 
genus, has no genus above: namely, reality or the 
real; and the lowest and most particular species is 
that which, being itself a species, has no species below 
it, e.g. Socrates. 

Division of a genus means dissection of it into its 
proximate species, thus: Animals are either rational 
or irrational (dichotomy). Contrary division dissects 
the genus into species by contrary qualities: for 
example, by means of negation, as when all things 
that are are divided into good and not good. Sub- 
division is division applied to a previous division : 
for instance, after saying, “ Of things that are some 
are good, some are not good,” we proceed, “ and of 
the not good some are bad, some are neither good 
nor bad (morally indifferent).” 

Partition in logic is (according to Crinis) classifica- 
tion or distribution of a genus under heads: for 
instance, Of goods some are mental, others bodily. 

Verbal ambiguity arises when a word properly, right- 
fully, and in accordance with fixed usage denotes two 
or more different things, so that at one and the same 
time we may take it in several distinct senses : e.g. in 
Greek, where by the same verbal expression may be 
meant in the one case that ‘‘ A house has three 
times ”’ fallen, in the other that “a dancing-girl”’ has 
fallen. ; 

Posidonius defines Dialectic as the science dealing 
with truth, falsehood, and that which is neither true 
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Toyyaver 8 avrn, ws 6 Xpvourmos pyot, mept 
onpaivovTa Kal ON MLAWO}LEVa.. év bev ovv TH Tepe 
dwvis Oewpia rovatra A€yeTar Tots UTweKots. 

63 “Ev 6€ T® wept TOV mpaypatwy Kal TOV onLat- 
vouevwy TOmM TéeTAaKTAL 6 Tept AEKTaY Kal avTo- 
TAAGV Kal akiwudTwy Kal avdAdoytopady Adyos 
Kat Oo Tept eAAiTOY TE Kal KaTHYOPNUATWY Kal 
opladv Kat baTiwv. 

Maoci dé [70] AexTov elva TO Kata davraciay 
AoyiKyv Sprardjrevov. Tov de Acker av TO pev 
Aéyovow etvat avrorehh ol UreweKot, Ta 5 Mur. 
Mur} pev ody €oTt TA avamapTioToV EXOvTa THY 
expopav, otov paper emeCn tober Yep Tis ; 
adroreAh O° €oTL Ta amnpTiopevny exovra Thy 
expopav, otov pager UwKparns. ev pev oov Tots 
eAdurréot AeKTots TETAKT OL Ta KaTHyopHpLaTa, ev O€ 
Tots avtoteAdot Ta aiwuata Kal ot ovddoytopot 
KQaL TA EpWTHUATA Kal TA TUOPATA. 

64 “Kort 6€ TO KaTynyopyua TO KaTa TLVOS ayopEvO- 
pevov 1 TpPGyua ovVTAaKTOV TEpt TWOS 7 TWOV, 
ws ot mept “AzroAAddwpov daciv, 7) AeKTOv eAdiTrEs 
cuvtaKtov op0y mrwoer mpos afvosparos yeveow. 
TOV de KATH YOPN LAT OY TQ joey eoTt oupBapara, 
otov To “ dua meT pas mAeiv. * Kal 70. puev €ore 
Tov KaTnyopynuatwv opbd, a 8 Untia, a O° 
ovdeTepa.. opla ev ov €OTL 7a. ovvracoopeva 
jug Tay mayteoy TTWOEWV TPOS Karn YOpHLaros 
yeveow, otov “Axovet, “Opa, Aradeyerau: varia 


a “* Direct Predicate’? answers to our Active Verb, 
** Predicate reversed ”’ to our Passive; ef. supra, 43. 

®’ We should expect ra dé rapacuuBduara to follow (cf. 
Luc. Vit. Auct. 21). By wapac’iuBaya is meant an im- 
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nor false; whereas Chrysippus takes its subject to 
be signs and things signified. Such then is the gist 
of what the Stoics say in their theory of language. 

To the department dealing with things as such 
and things signified is assigned the doctrine of ex- 
pressions, including those which are complete in 
themselves, as well as judgements and syllogisms and 
that of defective expressions comprising predicates 
both direct and reversed.¢ 

By verbal expression they mean that of which the 
content corresponds to some rational presentation. 
Of such expressions the Stoics say that some are 
complete in themselves and others defective. Those 
are defective the enunciation of which is unfinished, 
as e.g. “‘ writes, for we inquire ““ Who?” Whereas 
in those that are complete in themselves the enuncia- 
tion is finished, as “‘ Socrates writes.’’ And so under 
the head of defective expressions are ranged all pre- 
dicates, while under those complete in themselves 
fall judgements, syllogisms, questions, and inquiries. 

A predicate is, according to the followers of 
Apollodorus, what is said of something; in other 
words, a thing associated with one or more subjects ; 
or, again, it may be defined as a defective expression 
which has to be joined on to a nominative case in 
order to yield ajudgement. Of predicates some are 
adjectival [and so have personal subjects], as e.g. “ to 
sail through rocks.’’® Again, some predicates are 
direct, some reversed, some neither. Now direct 
predicates are those that are constructed with one 


23 66 2? ee 


of the oblique cases, as “ hears, sees, con- 


personal verb with subject in oblique case, as pwédee jot. 
For other conjectures see Zeller, Phil..der Gr. iii. 18, 89 note 
2, 90. 
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aA ~ / e 
€oTl Ta OvvTacodpeva TH TrabntTiKG popiw, otov 
> 4 € A >) y 3233 ‘ \ 5 / 
Axovopat, ‘Opdpat: odérepa 5° éoti Ta pndeTEepws 

e A a / / 
eXovTa, otov  Ppovet, Ilepuraret. avrumeTtovGor a d€ 
coTw ev Tots vmTlols, & Unread ovra evepynpara 

\ ¢€ 
[de] eoTw, oiov Keiperat: eumrepréxer yap €auTov 
) KELpO[LEVos.. mAdyiat Sé mTwboEs Elol yeviKy Kal 
OoruKy) Kal airearuKn. 
¢ > > \ z! ~ 
“Agiopa d€ e€oTW Oo é€oTW aArnbes 7 ipebdos" 
i) mpayja avroter€s amopavrov Ooov oy eavT@, 
ws 0 Xpvourmos pow ev tots AtadeKtiKots opous 
“aéiwud €oTe TO atodavtov 7 KaTtadavTov Oaov 
x74? ¢€ ~ e ¢€ / 3 / / ad) 
ep éavt@, otov “Hpudpa éori, Atwy mepuraret. 
> / \ \ > , > \ lo b) n~ n 
wvopacta. d€ TO afiwua amo Tob agvobobae 7 
aderetabas: 6 yap Aéywv “Hyepa corly, ag vobv 
doKel TO Huepav elvar. ovons prev ovv nHEpAs, 
adAnbeés yiverar TO TpOKelfLevov af teopa Be ovons 
Oe, weBdos. Svadeper & a€iwpa Kal epwrnua Kat 
\ 
TUG[LA. <Kal> 7 POOTAKTLKOV Kal OpKLKOV Kat 
> 4 A A 
apatiKoy Kal wtmoleTuKOV Kal TpooayopevTLKOV 
\ ~ / 
Kal 7paypa opotov afimpaTr. agiwpa ev yap 
> “a / > ie oe ADI b) / 
cor 6 Aéyovtes atrohaivoueba, o7ep 4 adniés 
EoTW 7 peBdos. epuornpia d€ €oTt mpay ja avro- 
Teles He, ws Kal TO agiopa, aitntiuKov dé 
dmoKpicews, otov “dpa y’ népa €or 5" TOOTO 
O° ovre adnbes €OTW OUTE iped0os, WOTE TO pev 
‘nuepa eotiv’’ a€iwud éott, To bé€ “dpa vy’ 
€ ’ / ~ 
NpEepa cot; epwrnua. moma O€ eoTL TpGypa 
mpos 0 ovpBodAtK@s odK éoTw amoxpivecba, ws 





* An attempt to distinguish what we call the Middle Voice 
from the Passive—-as ¢.g. ovvé0evro, ““they made compacts 
with each other,’ is more active (60d) than passive (Uria). 

> Cf. Philo, L.A. iii. 201 (L.C.L. i. p. 436) 6 dvOpwiros Kai 
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verses ’’; while reversed are those constructed with 
the passive voice, as “‘I am heard,’ ‘“‘ I am seen.” 
Neutral are such as correspond to neither of these, 
as “thinks,” ‘ walks.” Reflexive predicates are 
those among the passive, which, although in form 
passive, are yet active operations,* as “he gets his 
hair cut’’®: for here the agent includes himself in 
the sphere of his action. The oblique cases are 
genitive, dative, and accusative. 

A judgement is that which is either true or false, 
or a thing complete in itself, capable of being denied 
in and by itself, as Chrysippus says in his Dvzalectical 
Definitions: “ A judgement is that which in and by 
itself can be denied or affirmed, e.g. ‘It is day,’ 
‘ Dion is walking.’’’ The Greek word for judgement 
(a&twya) is derived from the verb dévody, as signifying 
acceptance or rejection; for when you say “ It is 
day,’ you seem to accept the fact that it is day. 
Now, if it really is day, the judgement before us is 
true, but if not, it is false. There is a difference 
between judgement, interrogation, and inquiry, as 
also between imperative, adjurative, optative, hypo- 
thetical, vocative, whether that to which these terms 
are applied be a thing or ajudgement. For a judge- 
ment is that which, when we set it forth in speech, 
becomes an assertion, and is either false or true: 
an interrogation is a thing complete in itself like a 
judgement but demanding an answer, e.g.“Isitday?”’ 
and this is so far neither true nor false. Thus “ It 
is day’ is a judgement; “Is it day?” an interroga- 
tion. An inquiry is something to which we cannot 
reply by signs, as you can nod Yes to an interroga- 
avriopa kal domep avrimérovbe cxnuatifov éavtov rpds TO Keiper Oat, 
‘‘the man’’—as distinct from a fleece being shorn—“ is both 
active and passive, as he suits his motions to the shaving.” 
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sé > A 
em TOO epwTnwatos, Nat, adda det eizretv “ otke? 
Ev THOE TH TOTW.. 

1 > A “A / 
67 Tpoorakruxsv d€ €oTt mpadypa oO Aé€yovrTes 
i @ 
mpooTacaopev, olor, 


\ \\ / \ 2 ee , ¢ , 
av pev Badile tas ew “Ivayou pods. 
e A / 3 ~ \ 
OpKuKov™ d€ €oTt mpayya * * <mpooayopeuTucoy > 


O€ cote mpaypa O «t Aéyou Tus, mpocayopevot av, 
otov, 


"Arpeidn KvdioTe, avak avdpav °“Aydpeuvov. 


Guotoy 0 €oTW a vspare re) rH exhopav EXov 
aware mapa TWOS Lopiou _TAcovacpov 7 
mafos €€w minter Tob yevovs Tav afiwuaTwr, 
otov, 
/ 3 e / 
Kaos y’ 6 mapbevoiv. 
ws IIprapidnow: eudepns 6 Bovkddos. 


68 "Hore O€ Kal érramropyTuKov TL Tmpaypa. dvevNnvoxos 
aéiapartos, 0 et A€you Tis, ATrOpoly av" 


o> , it \ / m 
ap €OTL OGVYYEVES TL AUT) KAL Bios; 


+ bd) > ~ > ” ~ \ > , 
ovTe 6 adn OA ecoTW ovTE pev0F TA EpwTnparo, 
Kal Ta mopwaTa KaL Ta TOUTOLS TapamAnava., TOV 
aEwwpaTwv 7 adn fav 3 n pevday ¢ OvTwV. 

Tov aguaparov TO pe eoTW anna, Ta 8 ovy 
amTAa, ws hac ot wept Xpvou.rmov Kat “Apyédnmov 
\ > / \ > / \ a 
kat “A@nvddwpov Kat *Avtimatpov Kat Kpivw. 
anna pev obvv €oTt Ta GuveoTt@Ta e€ a&iwparos 
pen) diadopovpevou [mn e€€ afunpdreny |, otov TO 
juepa eativ’’: ovx amAd 8 éorl TA GUVEOTOT 

> > 4 
e€ afwwpatos diadopovpévov 7 €€ abiwpdtwv 
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tion; but you must express the answer in words, 
“ He lives in this or that place.” 

An imperative is something which conveys a com- 
mand : e.g. 


Go thou to the waters of Inachus.@ 


An adjurative utterance is something ... A vocative 
utterance is something the use of which implies that 
you are addressing some one ; for instance : 


Most glorious son of Atreus, Agamemnon, lord of men.? 


A quasi-proposition is that which, having the 
enunciation of a judgement, yet in consequence of 
the intensified tone or emotion of one of its parts 
falls outside the class of judgements proper, e.g. 


Yea, fair indeed the Parthenon ! 
How like to Priam’s sons the cowherd is! & 


There is also, differing from a proposition or judge- 
ment, what may be called a timid suggestion, the 
expression of which leaves one at a loss, e.g. 


. Can it be that pain and life are in some sort akin ? 


Interrogations, inquiries and the like are neither 
true nor false, whereas judgements (or propositions) 
are always either true or false. 

The followers of Chrysippus, Archedemus, Atheno- 
dorus, Antipater and Crinis divide propositions into 
simple and not simple. Simple are those that 
consist of one or more propositions which are not 
ambiguous, as“ Itisday.’’ Notsimple are those that 
consist of one or more ambiguous propositions. They 

« Nauck, 7 .G.i#, Adesp. 177; cf. Galen, xill. p.. S63 \K. 

» Tliad ix. 96. ¢ Nauck, 7'.G.F'.2, Adesp. 286. 
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2é I¢ 4 \ & 4 e ce ’ e , 
e€ afiwpatos pev Stahopovpevov, olov “ et 7uEepa 
/ e 
eoTiv, <yuéepa é€otiv>’’> €€ a€twydatwv dé, otov 
“et nuepa €oTl, Ps E€oTL. 
> \ ~ C al > / , b] VES A 
Ev 6€ rots dmAots a€vbpaclv €ott TO atropatiKov 
\ \ \ 

Kal TO GpvyTLKOY KAL TO OTEPNTLKOV KAaL TO KAaT- 
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may, that is, consist either of a. single ambiguous 
proposition, e.g. “If it is day, it is day,” or of more 
than one proposition, e.g. “ If it is day, it is light.” 

With simple propositions are classed those of 
negation, denial, privation, affirmation, the definitive 
and the indefinitive ; with those that are not simple 
the hypothetical, the inferential, the coupled or 
complex, the disjunctive, the causal, and that which 
indicates more or less. An example of a negative 
proposition is “It is not day.” Of the negative 
proposition one species is the double negative. By 
double negative is meant the negation of a negation, 
e.g. It is not not-day.”” Now this presupposes that 
it is day. 

A denial contains a negative part or particle and 
a predication: such as this, ‘‘ No one is walking.” 
A privative proposition is one that contains a privative 
particle reversing the effect of a Judgement, as, for 
example, “ This man is unkind.” An affirmative or 
assertory proposition is one that consists of a noun 
in the nominative case and a predicate, as “ Dion is 
walking.” <A definitive proposition is one that con- 
sists of a demonstrative in the nominative case and 
a predicate, as “This man is walking.” An in- 
definitive proposition is one that consists of an 
indefinite word or words and a predicate, e.g. ““ Some 
one is walking,” or ‘‘There’s some one walking ”’ ; 
“He is in motion.” 

Of propositions that are not simple the hypothetical, 
according to Chrysippus in his Dialectics and Diogenes 
in his Art of Dialectic, is one that is formed by means 
of the conditional conjunction “If.” Now this con- 
junction promises that the second of two things 
follows consequentially upon the first, as, for instance, 
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“If it is day, it is light.” An inferential proposition 
according to Crinis in his Art of Dialectic is one 
which is introduced by the conjunction “ Since ” 
and consists of an initial proposition and a conclusion ; 
for example, “Since it is day-time, it is light.” 
This conjunction guarantees both that the second 
thing follows from the first and that the first is 
really a fact. A coupled proposition is one which 
is put together by certain coupling conjunctions, 
e.g. “It is day-time and it is light.” A disjunctive 
proposition is one which is constituted such by the 
disjunctive conjunction “ Either,” as e.g. “ Either it 
is day or it is night.” This conjunction guarantees 
that one or other of the alternatives is false. A 
causal proposition is constructed by means of the 
conjunction “ Because,’ e.g. “ Because it is day, it is 
light.” For the first clause is, as it were, the cause of 
the second. A proposition which indicates more or 
less is one that is formed by the word signifying 
“rather ’’ and the word “than” in between the 
clauses, as, for example, “ It is rather day-time than 
night.’ Opposite in character to the foregoing is a 
proposition which declares what is less the fact, as 
e.g.‘ Itis less or not so much night as day.”’ Further, 
among propositions there are some which in respect 
of truth and falsehood stand opposed to one another, 
of which the one is the negative of the other, as 
e.g. the propositions “It is day” and “It is not 
day.” <A hypothetical proposition is therefore true, 
if the contradictory of its conclusion is incompatible 
with its premiss, e.g.“ If it is day, it is light.” This 
is true. For the statement “ It is not light,” con- 
tradicting the conclusion, is incompatible with the 
premiss “ It is day.” On the other hand, a hypo- 
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thetical proposition is false, if the contradictory of its 
conclusion does not conflict with the premiss, e.g. “‘ If 
it is day, Dion is walking.” For the statement 
“ Dion is not walking ” does not conflict with the 
premiss “ It is day.” 

An inferential proposition is true if starting from 
a true premiss it also has a consequent conclusion, 
as e.g. °° Since it is day, the sun is above the horizon.” 
But it is false if it starts from a false premiss or has 
an inconsequent conclusion, as e.g. “ Since it is night, 
Dion is walking,” if this be said in day-time. A causal 
proposition is true if its conclusion really follows 
from a premiss itself true, though the premiss does 
not follow conversely from the conclusion, as e.g. 
“ Because it is day, it is light,” where from the “ it 
is day ” the “it is light’ duly follows, though from 
the statement “it is light ’ it would not follow that 
“it is day.” But a causal proposition is false if it 
either starts from a false premiss or has an inconse- 
quent conclusion or has a premiss that does not 
correspond with the conclusion, as e.g. “‘ Because it 
is night, Dion is walking.’ A probable judgement 
is one which induces to assent, e.g. ““ Whoever gave 
birth to anything, is that thing’s mother.” ‘This, 
however, is not necessarily true ; for the hen is not 
mother of an egg. 

Again, some things are possible, others impossible ; 
and some things are necessary, others are not neces- 
sary. <A proposition is possible which admits of being 
true, there being nothing in external circumstances 
to prevent it being true, e.g. “ Diocles is alive.” 
Impossible is one which does not admit of being 
true, as e.g. “ The earth flies.” That is necessary 
which besides being true does not admit of being 
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false or, while it may admit of being false, is pre- 
vented from being false by circumstances external 
to itself, as “ Virtue is beneficial.” Not necessary 
is that which, while true, yet is capable of being false 
if there are no external conditions to prevent, e.g. 
“Dion is walking.” A reasonable proposition is 
one which has to start with more chances of being 
true than not, e.g. “‘ I shall be alive to-morrow.” 

And there are other shades of difference in pro- 
positions and grades of transition from true to false— 
and conversions of their terms—which we now go 
on to describe broadly. 

An argument, according to the followers of Crinis, 
consists of a major premiss, a minor premiss, and a 
conclusion, such as for example this: “ If it is day, 
it is light; but it is day, therefore it is light.” 
Here the sentence “ If it is day, it is light” is the 
major premiss, the clause “it is day ” is the minor 
premiss, and “ therefore it is light ” is the conclusion. 
A mood is a sort of outline of an argument, like the 
following: “If the first, then the second; but the 
first is, therefore the second is.” 

Symbolical argument is a combination of full 
argument and mood; e.g. “If Plato is alive, he 
breathes; but the first is true, therefore the second 
is true.” This mode of argument was introduced in 
order that when dealing with long complex arguments 
we should not have to repeat the minor premiss, if 
it be long, and then state the conclusion, but may 
arrive at the conclusion as concisely as possible : if 
A, then B. 

Of arguments some are conclusive, others incon- 
clusive. Inconclusive are such that the contradictory 
of the conclusion is not incompatible with combina- 
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tion of the premisses, as in the following: “If it is 
day, itis light; but it is day, therefore Dion walks.” 4 

Of conclusive some are denoted by the common 
name of the whole class, “‘ conclusive proper,”’ others 
are called syllogistic. The syllogistic are such as either 
do not admit of, or are reducible to such as do not 
admit of, immediate proof in respect of one or more 
of the premisses ; e.g. “ If Dion walks, then Dion is 
in motion; but Dion is walking, therefore Dion is 
in motion.” Conclusive specifically are those which 
draw conclusions, but not by syllogism; e.g. the 
statement ‘It is both day and night ”’ is false: “now 
it is day; therefore it is not night... Arguments not 
syllogistic are those which plausibly resemble syllo- 
gistic arguments, but are not cogent proof; e.g. “‘ If 
Dion is a horse, he is an animal; but Dion is not a 
horse, therefore he is not an animal.” 

Further, arguments may be divided into true and 
false. The former draw their conclusions by means 
of true premisses; e.g. “ If virtue does good, vice 
does harm; but virtue does good, therefore vice does 
harm.’ ® Those are false which have error in the 
premisses or are inconclusive; e.g. “If it is day, it 
is light; but it is day, therefore Dion is alive.” 
Arguments may also be divided into possible and 
impossible, necessary and not necessary. [urther, 
there are statements which are indemonstrable 
because they do not need demonstration; they are 
employed in the construction of every argument. As 
to the number of these, authorities differ ; Chrysippus 
makes them five. These are assumed alike in reason- 


¢ Cf. Sext. Emp. Adv. math. viii. 429. 
> ‘The example is badly chosen, confusing contrary with 
contradictory. 
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ing specifically conclusive and in syllogisms both 
categorical and hypothetical. The first kind of 
indemonstrable statement is that in which the whole 
argument is constructed of a hypothetical proposi- 
tion and the clause with which the hypothetical 
proposition begins, while the final clause is the con- 
clusion ; as e.g. “ If the first, then the second ;_ but 
the first is, therefore the second is.’”’* The second 
is that which employs a hypothetical proposition and 
the contradictory of the consequent, while the con- 
clusion is the contradictory of the antecedent ; e.g. 
“If it is day, it is light; but it is night, therefore it 
is not day.” Here the minor premiss is the contra- 
dictory of the consequent ; the conclusion the con- 
tradictory of the antecedent. The third kind of 
indemonstrable employs a conjunction of negative 
propositions for major premiss and one of the con- 
joined propositions for minor premiss, concluding 
thence the contradictory of the remaining proposi- 
tion; e.g. ‘It is not the case that Plato is both dead 
and alive; but he is dead, therefore Plato is not 
alive.” The fourth kind employs a disjunctive pro- 
position and one of the two alternatives in the 
disjunction as premisses, and its conclusion is the 
contradictory of the other alternative ; e.g. ‘ Hither 
A or B; but A is, therefore B is not.” The fifth 
kind is that in which the argument as a whole is 
constructed of a disjunctive proposition and the 
contradictory of one of the alternatives in the dis- 
junction, its conclusion being the other alternative ; 
e.g. “ Hither it is day or it is night; but it is not 
night, therefore it is day.” 

From a truth a truth follows, according to the 
Stoics, as e.g. ““ It is light ” from “ It is day ” ; and 
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@ Cf. supra, § 44. 

> Here Laertius, as the text stands, gives examples of 
the Sorites and the Nobody, but none of the other three 
fallacies, the Veiled, Concealed, Horned. 


¢ The vulgate, in ‘which I have made no change, has been | 


regarded with suspicion. Von Arnim conjectures : 
* For if the logician ought to have something to say about 
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from a falsehood a falsehood, as “ It is dark ”’ from 
“ It is night,” if this latter be untrue. Also a truth 
-may follow from a falsehood ; e.g. from “‘ The earth 
flies ’’ will follow ‘‘ The earth exists’; whereas from 
a truth no falsehood will follow, for from the exist- 
ence of the earth it does not follow that the earth 
flies aloft. 

There are also certain insoluble arguments: the 
Veiled Men, the Concealed, Sorites, Horned Folk, 
the Nobodies. The Veiled is as follows ?®: : 
“Tt cannot be that if two is few, three is not 
so likewise, nor that if two or three are few, 
four is not so; and so on up to ten. But two is 
few, therefore so also is ten.” ... The Nobody 
argument is an argument whose major premiss consists 
of an indefinite and a definite clause, followed by 
a minor premiss and conclusion; for example, “ If 
anyone is here, he is not in Rhodes; but there 
is some one here, therefore there is not anyone in 
Rhodes?) 420. 

Such, then, is the logic of the Stoics, by which 
they seek to establish their point that the wise man 
is the true dialectician. For all things, they say, 
are discerned by means of logical study, including 
whatever falls within the province of Physics, and 
again whatever belongs to that of Ethics. For else, 
say they, as regards statement and reasoning Physics 
and Ethics could not tell how to express themselves, 
or again concerning the proper use of terms, how 
the laws have defined various actions. Moreover, 
of the two kinds of common-sense inquiry included 
under Virtue one considers the nature of each 


the correct use of terms, how could he fail to lay down the 
proper names for actions ?”’ 
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particular thing, the other asks what it is called. 
Thus much for their logic. 

The ethical branch of philosophy they divide as 
follows: (1) the topic of impulse ; (2) the topic of 
things good and evil; (3) that of the passions ; (4) that 
of virtue ; (5) that of the end; (6) that of primary 
value and of actions; (7) that of duties or the 
befitting ; and (8) of inducements to act or refrain 
from acting. The foregoing is the subdivision 
adopted by Chrysippus, Archedemus, Zeno of Tarsus, 
Apollodorus, Diogenes, Antipater, and Posidonius, 
and their disciples. Zeno of Citium and Cleanthes 
treated the subject somewhat less elaborately, as 
might be expected in an older generation. They, 
however, did subdivide Logic and Physics as well as 
Ethics. 

An animal’s first impulse, say the Stoics, is to self- 
preservation, because nature from the outset endears 
it to itself, as Chrysippus affirms in the first book of 
his work On Ends: his words are, “The dearest 
thing to every animal is its own constitution and its 
consciousness thereof’; for it was not likely that 
nature should estrange the living thing from itself 
or that she should leave the creature she has made 
without either estrangement from or affection for 
its own constitution. We are forced then to con- 
clude that nature in constituting the animal made 
it near and dear to itself; for so it comes to repel 
all that is injurious and give free access to all that 
is serviceable or akin to it. 

As for the assertion made by some people that 
pleasure is the object to which the first impulse of 
animals is directed, it is shown by the Stoics to be 
false. For pleasure, if it is really felt, they declare 
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to be a by-product, which never comes until nature 
by itself has sought and found the means suitable 
to the animal’s existence or constitution ; it is an 
aftermath comparable to the condition of animals 
thriving and plants in full bloom. And nature, they 
say, made no difference originally between plants 
and animals, for she regulates the life of plants too, 
in their case without impulse and sensation, just as 
also certain processes go on of a vegetative kind in 
us. But when in the case of animals impulse has 
been superadded, whereby they are enabled to go 
in quest of their proper aliment, for them, say the 
Stoics, Nature’s rule is to follow the direction of 
impulse. But when reason by way of a more perfect 
leadership has been bestowed on the beings we call 
rational, for them life according to reason rightly 
becomes the natural life. For reason supervenes to 
shape impulse scientifically. 

This is why Zeno was the first (in his treatise On 
the Nature of Man) to designate as the end “ life 
in agreement with nature’ (or living agreeably to 
nature), which is the same as a virtuous life, virtue 
being the goal towards which nature guides us. 
So too Cleanthes in his treatise On Pleasure, as 
also Posidonius, and Hecato in his work On Ends. 
Again, living virtuously is equivalent to living in 
accordance with experience of the actual course of 
nature, as Chrysippus says in the first book of -his 
De finibus ; for our individual natures are parts of 
the nature of the whole universe. And this is why 
the end may be defined as life in accordance with 
nature, or, in other words, in accordance with our 
own human nature as well as that of the universe, 
a life in which we refrain from every action forbidden 
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by the law common to all things, that is to say, the 
right reason which pervades all things, and is 
identical with this Zeus, lord and ruler of all that is. 
And this very thing constitutes the virtue of the 
happy man and the smooth current of life, when 
all actions promote the harmony of the spirit dwell- 
ing in the individual man with the will of him who 
orders the universe. Diogenes then expressly de- 
clares the end to be to act with good reason in the 
selection of what is natural. Archedemus says the 
end is to live in the performance of all befitting 
actions. 

By the nature with which our life ought to be in 
accord, Chrysippus understands both universal nature 
and more particularly the nature of man, whereas 
Cleanthes takes the nature of the universe alone as 
that which should be followed, without adding the 
nature of the individual. 

And virtue, he holds, is a harmonious disposition, 
choice-worthy for its own sake and not from hope or 
fear or any external motive. Moreover, it is in virtue 
that happiness consists; for virtue is the state of 
mind which tends to make the whole of life har- 
monious. When a rational being is perverted, this 
is due to the deceptiveness of external pursuits or 
sometimes to the influence of associates. For the 
starting-points of nature are never perverse. 

Virtue, in the first place, is in one sense the 
perfection of anything in general, say of a statue ; 
again, it may be non-intellectual, like health, or 
intellectual, like prudence. For Hecato says in his 
first book On the Virtues that some are scientific and 
based upon theory, namely, those which have a 
structure of theoretical principles, such as prudence 
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* One of the older Stoics ; cf. Frag. Vet. Stoic. i. 90. 
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and justice; others are non-intellectual, those 
that are regarded as co-extensive and_ parallel 
with the former, like health and strength. For 
health is found to attend upon and be co-extensive 
with the intellectual virtue of temperance, just as 
strength is a result of the building of an arch. These 
are called non-intellectual, because they do not 
require the mind’s assent ; they supervene and they 
occur even in bad men : for instance, health, courage. 
The proof, says Posidonius in the first book of his 
treatise on Lthics, that virtue really exists is the 
fact that Socrates, Diogenes, and Antisthenes and 
their followers made moral progress. And for the 
existence of vice as a fundamental fact the proof is 
that it is the opposite of virtue. That it, virtue, can 
be taught is laid down by Chrysippus in the first 
book of his work On the End, by Cleanthes, by 
Posidonius in his Protreptzca, and by Hecato ; that 
it can be taught is clear from the case of bad men 
becoming good. 

Panaetius, however, divides virtue into two kinds, 
theoretical and practical; others make a threefold 
division of it into logical, physical, and ethical ; 
while by the school of Posidonius four types are 
recognized, and more than four by Cleanthes, 
Chrysippus, Antipater, and their followers. Apollo- 
phanes ¢ for his part counts but one, namely, practical 
wisdom. 

Amongst the virtues some are primary, some are 
subordinate to these. The following are the primary: 
wisdom, courage, justice, temperance. Particular 
virtues are magnanimity, continence, endurance, 
presence of mind, good counsel. And wisdom they 
define as the knowledge of things good and evil and 
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@ It is obviously not courage which is here defined, -but 
apparently wisdom over again. Hence J have marked a 
lacuna. 
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of what is neither good nor evil; courage ® as know- 
ledge of what we ought to choose, what we ought to 
beware of, and what is indifferent; justice... ; 
magnanimity as the knowledge or habit of mind which 
makes one superior to anything that happens, whether 
good or evil equally ; continence as a disposition 
never overcome in that which concerns right reason, 
or a habit which no pleasures can get the better of ; 
endurance as a knowledge or habit which suggests 
what we are to hold fast to, what not, and what is in- 
different ; presence of mind as.a habit prompt to find 
out what is meet to be done at any moment ; good 
counsel as knowledge by which we see what to 
do and how to do it if we would consult our own 
interests. 

Similarly, of vices some are primary, others sub- 
ordinate: e.g.-folly, cowardice, injustice, profligacy 
are accounted primary ; but incontinence, stupidity, 
ill-advisedness subordinate. Further, they hold that 
the vices are forms of ignorance of those things 
whereof the corresponding virtues are the knowledge. 

Good in general is that from which some ad- 
vantage comes, and more particularly what is either 
identical with or not distinct from benefit. Whence 
it follows that virtue itself and whatever partakes of 
virtue is called good in these three senses—viz. as 
being (1) the source from which benefit results ; or 
(2) that in respect of which benefit results, e.g. the 
virtuous act; or (3) that by the agency of which 
benefit results, e.g. the good man who partakes in 
virtue. 

Another particular definition of good which they 
give is “the natural perfection of a rational being 
qua rational.” To this answers virtue and, as being 
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partakers in virtue, virtuous acts and good men; as 
also its supervening accessories, joy and gladness 
and the like. So with evils: either they are vices, 
folly, cowardice, injustice, and the like; or things 
which partake of vice, including vicious acts and 
wicked persons as well as their accompaniments, 
despair, moroseness, and the like. 

Again, some goods are goods of the mind and 
others external, while some are neither mental nor 
external. The former include the virtues and virtu- 
ous acts; external goods are such as having a good 
country or a good friend, and the prosperity of such. 
Whereas to be good and happy oneself is of the class 
of goods neither mental nor external. Similarly of 
things evil some are mental evils, namely, vices and 
vicious actions; others are outward evils, as to have 
a foolish country or a foolish friend and the unhappi- 
ness of such; other evils again are neither mental 
nor outward, e.g. to be yourself bad and unhappy. 

Again, goods are either of the nature of ends or 
they are the means to these ends, or they are at 
the same time end and means. A friend and the 
advantages derived from him are means to good, 
whereas confidence, high-spirit, liberty, delight, 
gladness, freedom from pain, and every virtuous act 
are of the nature of ends. 

The virtues (they say) are goods of the nature at 
once of ends and of means. On the one hand, in so 
far as they cause happiness they are means, and 
on the other hand, in so far as they make it complete, 
and so are themselves part of it, they are ends. 
Similarly of evils some are of the nature of ends 
and some of means, while others are at once both 
means and ends. Your enemy and the harm he 
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does you are means; consternation, abasement, 
slavery, gloom, despair, excess of grief, and every 
vicious action are of the nature of ends. Vices are 
evils both as ends and as means, since in so far as 
they cause misery they are means, but in so far as 
they make it complete, so that they become part of 
it, they are ends. 

Of mental goods some are habits, others are dis- 
positions, while others again are neither the one nor 
the other. The virtues are dispositions, while accom- 
plishments or avocations are matters of habit, and 
activities as such or exercise of faculty neither the 
one nor the other. And in general there are some 
mixed goods: e.g. to be happy in one’s children or 
in one’s old age. But knowledge is a pure good. 
Again, some goods are permanent like the virtues, 
others transitory like joy and walking-exercise. 

All good (they say) is expedient, binding, profit- 
able, useful, serviceable, beautiful, beneficial, 
desirable, and just or right. It is expedient, 
because it brings about things of such a kind that 
by their occurrence we are benefited. It is binding, 
because it causes unity where unity is needed ; 
profitable, because it defrays what is expended on 
it, so that the return yields a balance of benefit on 
the transaction. It is useful, because it secures the 
use of benefit ; it is serviceable, because the utility 
it affords is worthy of all praise. It is beautiful, 
because the good is proportionate to the use made 
of it; beneficial, because by its inherent nature it 
benefits ; choiceworthy, because it is such that to 
choose it is reasonable. It is also just or right, inas- 
much as it is in harmony with law and tends to 
draw men together. 
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The reason why they characterize the perfect good 
as beautiful is that it has in full all the “ factors ” 
required by nature or has perfect proportion. Of 
the beautiful there are (say they) four species, 
namely, what is just, courageous, orderly and wise ; 
for it is under these forms that fair deeds are ac- 
complished. Similarly there are four species of the 
base or ugly, namely, what is unjust, cowardly, 
disorderly, and unwise. By the beautiful is meant 
properly and in an unique sense that good which 
renders its possessors praiseworthy, or briefly, good 
which is worthy of praise ; though in another sense it 
signifies a good aptitude for one’s proper function ; 
while in yet another sense the beautiful is that which 
lends new grace to anything, as when we say of the 
wise man that he alone is good and beautiful. 

And they say that only the morally beautiful is 
good. So Hecato in his treatise On Goods, book iii., 
and Chrysippus in his work On the Morally Beautiful. 
They hold, that is, that virtue and whatever partakes 
of virtue consists in this: which is equivalent to 
saying that all that is good is beautiful, or that the 
term “‘ good ”’ has equal force with the term “ beauti- 
ful,” which comes to the same thing. “Since a thing 
is good, itis beautiful ; now it is beautiful, therefore 
it is good.” They hold that all goods are equal and 
that all good is desirable in the highest degree and 
admits of no lowering or heightening of intensity. 
Of things that are, some, they say, are good, some 
are evil, and some neither good nor evil (that is, 
morally indifferent). 

Goods comprise the virtues of prudence, justice, 
courage, temperance, and the rest ; while the oppo- 
sites of these are evils, namely, folly, injustice, and 
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the rest. Neutral (neither good nor evil, that is) 
are all those things which neither benefit nor harm 
a man: such as life, health, pleasure, beauty, 
strength, wealth, fair fame and noble birth, and 
their opposites, death, disease, pain, ugliness, weak- 
ness, poverty, ignominy, low birth, and the like. 
This Hecato affirms in his De fine, book vii., and 
also Apollodorus in his Ethics, and Chrysippus. 
For, say they, such things (as life, health, and 
pleasure) are not in themselves goods, but are 
morally indifferent, though falling under the species 
or subdivision “ things preferred.” For as the pro- 
perty of hot is to warm, not to cool, so the property 
of good is to benefit, not to injure ; but wealth and 
health do no more benefit than injury, therefore 
neither wealth nor health is good. Further, they 
say that that is not good of which both good and 
bad use can be made; but of wealth and health both 
good and bad use can be made; therefore wealth and 
health are not goods. On the other hand, Posidonius 
maintains that these things too are among goods. 
Hecato in the ninth book of his treatise On Goods, and 
Chrysippus in his work On Pleasure, deny that plea- 
sure is a good either; for some pleasures are dis- 
graceful, and nothing disgraceful is good. To benefit 
is to set in motion or sustain in accordance with 
virtue ; whereas to harm is to set in motion or 
sustain in accordance with vice. 

The term “ indifferent’ has two meanings: in 
the first it denotes the things which do not contribute 
either to happiness or to misery, as wealth, fame, 
health, strength, and the like; for it is possible to 
be happy without having these, although, if they are 
used in a certain way, such use of them tends to 
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1 ras jucodiovs Arnim. 


¢ “Indirectly ’’: more literally “ contributing, as inter- 
mediary (uéonv), to.” 

® With Arnim’s correction, wheat would exchange for 14 
times the quantity of barley. The three meanings of aga 
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happiness or misery. In quite another sense those 
things are said to be indifferent which are without 
the power of stirring inclination or aversion; e.g. 
the fact that the number of hairs on one’s head is 
odd or even or whether you hold out your finger 
straight or bent. But it was not in this sense that 
the things mentioned above were termed indifferent, 
they being quite capable of exciting inclination or 
aversion. Hence of these latter some are taken by 
preference, others are rejected, whereas indifference 
in the other sense affords no ground for either 
choosing or avoiding. 

Of things indifferent, as they express it, some are 
“preferred,” others “rejected.” Such as have 
value, they say, are “ preferred,’’ while such as have 
negative, instead of positive, value are “ rejected.” 
Value they define as, first, any contribution to 
harmonious living, such as attaches to every good ; 
secondly, some faculty or use which indirectly ¢ con- 
tributes to the life according to nature : which is as 
much as to say “ any assistance brought by wealth 
or health towards living a natural life’; thirdly, 
value is the full equivalent of an appraiser, as fixed 
by an expert acquainted with the facts—as when it is 
said that wheat exchanges for so much barley with 
a mule thrown in.? 

Thus things of the preferred class are those which 
have positive value, e.g. amongst mental qualities, 
natural ability, skill, moral improvement, and the 
like ; among bodily qualities, life, health, strength, 
good condition, soundness of organs, beauty, and so 
forth ; and in the sphere of external things, wealth, 





are also given, but in a different order, by Stobaeus, Kel. ii. 
83. 10, who explains this as auo8hv rod doxiuaorod. 
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¢ The reading rpaxéév is now accepted in place of rpoax ev. 
“ Duty,” it should be noted, is a very inadequate rendering 
of ka$7jKxov, which in the present passage applies to the proper 
behaviour of plants and animals no less than to that of 
human beings. Cf. Stob. Hel. ii. 85.13 6 mpaxdév evoyov 
amoroylay éxer; Sext. Emp. vii. 158. 

> The ordinary meaning of the verb xa6jxewv is well seen 
in Hdt. vii. 22 6 yap “AOws éori bpos péya Te Kai dvouarrdv és 
Oddacoay xarjxov (“for Athos is a great and famous 
mountain, reaching down to the sea’’). The term seems to 
have passed from this meaning to signify figuratively that 
which extends to, affects, or is incumbent on us: as near 


an approach, perhaps, to the idea of duty as can be expected 
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fame, noble birth, and the like. To the class of 
things “ rejected ”’ belong, of mental qualities, lack 
of ability, want of skill, and the like; among bodily 
qualities, death, disease, weakness, being out of 
condition, mutilation, ugliness, and the like; in the 
sphere of external things, poverty, ignominy, low 
birth, and so forth. But again there are things 
belonging to neither class; such are not preferred, 
neither are they rejected. 

Again, of things preferred some are preferred for 
their own sake, some for the sake of something else, 
and others again both for their own sake and for the 
sake of something else. To the first of these classes 
belong natural ability, moral improvement, and the 
like; to the second wealth, noble birth, and the like; 
to the last strength, perfect faculties, soundness of 
bodily organs. Things are preferred for their own sake 
because they accord with nature ; not for their own 
sake, but for the sake of something else, because they 
secure not a few utilities. And similarly with the 
class of things rejected under the contrary heads. 

Furthermore, the term Duty is applied to that for 
which, when done,? a reasonable defence can be 
adduced, e.g. harmony in the tenor of life’s process, 
which indeed pervades the growth of plants and 
animals. For even in plants and animals, they hold, 
you may discern fitness of behaviour. 

Zeno was the first to use this term xa@jKov of 
conduct. Etymologically it is derived from xara trivas 
nKev, 2.e. reaching as far as, being up to, or incumbent 
on so and so.® And it is an action in itself adapted 


in any ancient system of Ethics, which regards human 
conduct not as obedience to law, but as determination and 
pursuit of good. 
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to nature’s arrangements. For of the acts done at 
the prompting of impulse some, they observe, are 
fit and meet, others the reverse, while there is a 
third class which is neither the one nor the 
other. 

Befitting acts are all those which reason prevails 
with us to do; and this is the case with honouring 
one’s parents, brothers and country, and intercourse 
with friends. Unbefitting, or contrary to duty, are 
all acts that reason deprecates, e.g. to neglect one’s 
parents, to be indifferent to one’s brothers, not to 
agree with friends, to disregard the interests of 
one’s country, and so forth. Acts which fall under 
neither of the foregoing classes are those which 
reason neither urges us to do nor forbids, such as 
picking up a twig, holding a style or a scraper, and 
the like. 

Again, some duties are incumbent unconditionally, 
others in certain circumstances. Unconditional 
duties are the following: to take proper care of 
health and one’s organs of sense, and things of 
that sort. Duties imposed by circumstances are 
such as maiming oneself and sacrifice of property. 
And so likewise with acts which are violations of 
duty. Another division is into duties which are 
always incumbent and those which are not. ‘To live 
in accordance with virtue is always a duty, whereas 
dialectic by question and answer or walking-exercise 
and the like are not at all times incumbent. The 
same may be said of the violations of duty. And in 
things intermediate also there are duties; as that 
boys should obey the attendants who have charge 
of them. 

According to the Stoics there is an eight-fold 
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division of the soul: the five senses, the faculty of 
speech, the intellectual faculty, which is the mind 
itself, and the generative faculty, being all parts 
of the soul. Now from falsehood there results per- 
version, which extends to the mind; and from this 
perversion arise many passions or emotions, which 
are causes of instability. Passion, or emotion, is 
defined by Zeno as an irrational and unnatural 
movement in the soul, or again as impulse in excess. 

The main, or most universal, emotions, according 
to Hecato in his treatise On ithe Passions, book ii., 
and Zeno in his treatise with the same title, con- 
stitute four great classes, grief, fear, desire or 
craving, pleasure. They hold the emotions to be 
judgements, as is stated by Chrysippus in his 
treatise On the Passions: avarice being a supposition 
that money is a good, while the case is similar with 
drunkenness and profligacy and all the other 
emotions. 

And grief or pain they hold to be an irrational 
mental contraction. Its species are pity, envy, 
jealousy, rivalry, heaviness, annoyance, distress, 
anguish, distraction. Pity is grief felt at un- 
deserved suffering ; envy, grief at others’ prosperity ; 
jealousy, grief at the possession by another of 
that which one desires for oneself; rivalry, pain 
at the possession by another of what one has 
oneself. Heaviness or vexation is grief which weighs 
us down, annoyance that which coops us up and 
straitens us for want of room, distress a pain brought 
on by anxious thought that lasts and increases, 
anguish painful grief, distraction irrational grief, © 
rasping and hindering us from viewing the situation 
as a whole. 
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Fear is an expectation of evil. Under fear are 
ranged the following emotions : terror, nervous shrink- 
ing, shame, consternation, panic, mental agony. 
Terror is a fear which produces fright ; shame is fear 
of disgrace ; nervous shrinking is a fear that one will 
have to act; consternation is fear due to a presenta- 
tion of some unusual occurrence; panic is fear 
with pressure exercised by sound; mental agony is 
fear felt when some issue is still in suspense. 

Desire or craving is irrational appetency, and 
under it are ranged the following states: want, 
hatred, contentiousness, anger, love, wrath, resent- 
ment. Want, then, is a craving when it is baulked 
and, as it were, cut off from its object, but kept at 
full stretch and attracted towards it in vain. Hatred 
is a growing and lasting desire or craving that it 
should go ill with somebody. Contentiousness is a 
craving or desire connected with partisanship ; anger 
a craving or desire to punish one who is thought to 
have done you an undeserved injury. The passion 
of love is a craving from which good men are free ; 
for it is an effort to win affection due to the visible 
presence of beauty. Wrath is anger which has long 
rankled and has become malicious, waiting for its 
opportunity, as is illustrated by the lines ¢: 

Even though for the one day he swallow his anger, yet 


doth he still keep his displeasure thereafter in his heart, 
till he accomplish it. 


Resentment is anger in an early stage. 

Pleasure is an irrational elation at the accruing of 
what seems to be choiceworthy ; and under it are 
ranged ravishment, malevolent joy, delight, trans- 
port. Ravishment is pleasure which charms the ear. 
Malevolent joy is pleasure at another’s ills. Delight 
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is the mind’s propulsion to weakness, its name 
in Greek (répyis) being akin to rpéys or turning. 
To be in transports of delight is the melting away of 
virtue. 

And as there are said to be certain infirmities in 
the body, as for instance gout and arthritic dis- 
orders, so too there is in the soul love of fame, 
love of pleasure, and the like. By infirmity is meant 
disease accompanied by weakness; and by disease 
is meant a fond imagining of something that seems 
desirable. And as in the body there are tendencies 
to certain maladies such as colds and diarrhoea, so it 
is with the soul, there are tendencies like enviousness, 
pitifulness, quarrelsomeness, and the like. 

Also they say that there are three emotional states 
which are good, namely, joy, caution, and wishing. 
Joy, the counterpart of pleasure, is rational elation ; 
caution, the counterpart of fear, rational avoidance ; 
for though the wise man will never feel fear, he will 
yet use caution. And they make wishing the 
counterpart of desire (or craving), inasmuch as it is 
rational appetency. And accordingly, as under the 
primary passions are classed certain others sub- 
ordinate to them, so too is it with the primary 
eupathies or good emotional states. Thus under 
wishing they bring well-wishing or benevolence, 
friendliness, respect, affection ; under caution, re- 
verence and modesty; under joy, delight, mirth, 
cheerfulness. 

Now they say that the wise man is passionless, 
because he is not prone to fall into such infirmity. 
But they add that in another sense the term apathy 
is applied to the bad man, when, that is, it means 
that he is callous and relentless. Further, the wise 
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man is said to be free from vanity; for he is in- 
different to good or evil report. However, he is not 
alone in this, there being another who is also tree 
from vanity, he who is ranged among the rash, and 
that is the bad man. Again, they tell us that all 
yood men are austere or harsh, because they neither 
have dealings with pleasure themselves nor tolerate 
those who have. The term harsh is applied, however, 
to others as well, and in much the same sense as a 
wine is said to be harsh when it is employed medi- 
cinally and not for drinking at all. 

Again, the good are genuinely in earnest and 
vigilant for their own improvement, using a manner 
of life which banishes evil out of sight and makes 
what good there is in things appear. At the same 
time they are free from pretence; for they have 
stripped off all pretence or “ make-up ’”’ whether 
in voice or in look. Free too are they from all 
business cares, declining to do anything which con- 
flicts with duty. They will take wine, but not get 
drunk. Nay more, they will not be liable to mad- 
ness either; not but what there will at times occur to 
the good man strange impressions due to melancholy 
or delirium, ideas not determined by the principle 
of what is choiceworthy but contrary to nature. 
Nor indeed will the wise man ever feel grief; seeing 
that grief is irrational contraction of the soul, as 
Apollodorus says in his Ethics. 

They are also, it is declared, godlike; for they 
have a something divine within them ; whereas the 
bad man is godless. And yet of this word—godless 
or ungodly—there are two senses, one in which it is 
the opposite of the term “ godly,” the other denoting 
the man who ignores the divine altogether : in this 
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latter sense, as they note, the term does not apply 
to every bad man. The good, it is added, are also 
worshippers of God; for they have acquaintance 
with the rites of the gods, and piety is the knowledge 
of how to serve the gods. Further, they will sacrifice 
to the gods and they keep themselves pure ; for they 
avoid all acts that are offences against the gods, and 
the gods think highly of them: for they are holy 
and just in what concerns the gods. The wise too are 
the only priests; for they have made sacrifices their 
study, as also the building of temples, purifications, 
and all the other matters appertaining to the gods. 
The Stoics approve also of honouring parents and 
brothers in the second place next after the gods. 
They further maintain that parental affection for 
children is natural to the good, but not to the bad. 
It is one of their tenets that sins are all equal: so 
Chrysippus in the fourth book of his Ethical Questions, 
as well as Persaeus and Zeno. For if one truth 
is not more true than another, neither is one false- 
hood more false than another, and in the same way one 
deceit is not more so than another, nor sin than sin. 
For he who is a hundred furlongs from Canopus and 
he who is only one furlong away are equally not 
in Canopus, and so too he who commits the greater 
sin and he who commits the less are equally not 
in the path of right conduct. But Heraclides of 
Tarsus, who was the disciple of Antipater of Tarsus, 
and Athenodorus both assert that sins are not equal. 
Again, the Stoics say that the wise man will take 
part in politics, if nothing hinders him—so, for 
instance, Chrysippus in the first book of his work On 
Various Types of Life—since thus he will restrain 
vice and promote virtue. Also (they maintain) he 
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will marry, as Zeno says in his Repudlic, and beget 
children. Moreover, they say that the wise man 
will never form mere opinions, that is to say, he will 
never give assent to anything that is false ; that he 
will also play the Cynic, Cynicism being a short cut 
to virtue, as Apollodorus calls it in his Kthzcs ; that 
he will even turn cannibal under stress of circum- 
stances. ‘They declare that he alone is free and bad 
men are slav&, freedom being power of independent 
action, whereas slavery is privation of the same: 
though indeed there is also a second form of slavery 
consisting in subordination, and a third which implies 
possession of the slave as well as his subordination ; 
the correlative of such servitude being lordship ; and 
this too is evil. Moreover, according to them not 
only are the wise free, they are also kings ; kingship 
being irresponsible rule, which none but the wise 
can maintain: so Chrysippus in his treatise vindicating 
Zeno’s use of terminology. For he holds that know- 
ledge of good and evil is a necessary attribute of 
the ruler, and that no bad man is acquainted with. 
this science. Similarly the wise and good alone are fit 
to be magistrates, judges, or orators, whereas among 
the bad there is not one so qualified. Further- 
more, the wise are infallible, not being liable to 
error. They are also without offence ; for they do 
no hurt to others or to themselves. At the same 
time they are not pitiful and make no allowance 
for anyone; they never relax the penalties fixed 
by the laws, since indulgence and pity and even 
equitable consideration are marks of a weak mind, 
which affects kindness in place of chastizing. Nor 
do they deem punishments too severe. Again, they 
say that the wise man never wonders at any of the 
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things which appear extraordinary, such as Charon’s 
mephitic caverns,? ebbings of the tide, hot springs 
or fiery eruptions. Nor yet, they go on to say, will 
the wise man live in solitude; for he is naturally 
made for society and action. He will, however, 
submit to training to augment his powers of bodily 
endurance. 

And the wise man, they say, will offer prayers, 
and ask for good things from the gods : so Posidonius 
in the first book of his treatise On Duties, and Hecato 
in his third book On Paradoxes. Friendship, they 
declare, exists only between the wise and good, by 
reason of their likeness to one another. And by 
friendship they mean a common use of all that has 
to do with life, wherein we treat our friends as we 
should ourselves. They argue that a friend is worth 
having for his own sake and that it is a good thing 
to have many friends. But among the bad there is, 
they hold, no such thing as friendship, and thus no 
bad man has a friend. Another of their tenets is 
that the unwise are all mad, inasmuch as they are not 
wise but do what they do from that madness which 
is the equivalent of their folly. 

Furthermore, the wise man does all things well, 
just as we say that Ismenias plays all airs on the 
flute well. Also everything belongs to the wise. 
For the law, they say, has conferred upon them a 
perfect right to all things. It is true that certain 
things are said to belong to the bad, just as what 
has been dishonestly acquired may be said, in one 
sense, to belong to the state, in another sense to 
those who are enjoying it. 

They hold that the virtues involve one another, 
and that the possessor of one is the possessor of all, 
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inasmuch as they have common principles, as 
Chrysippus says in the first book of his work On 
Virtues, Apollodorus in his Physics according to the Early 
School, and Hecato in the third book of his treatise 
On Virtues. For if a man be possessed of virtue, he 
is at once able to discover and to put into practice 
what he ought to do. Now such rules of conduct 
comprise rules for choosing, enduring, staying, and 
distributing ; so that if a man does some things by 
intelligent choice, some things with fortitude, some 
things by way of just distribution, and some steadily, 
he is at once wise, courageous, just, and temperate. 
And each of the virtues has a particular subject with 
which it deals, as, for instance, courage is concerned 
with things that must be endured, practical wisdom 
with acts to be done, acts from which one must 
abstain, and those which fall under neither head. 
Similarly each of the other virtues is concerned with 
its own proper sphere. To wisdom are subordinate 
good counsel and understanding ; to temperance, 
good discipline and orderliness ; to justice, equality 
and fair-mindedness; to courage, constancy and 
vigour. 

It is a tenet of theirs that between virtue and vice 
there is nothing intermediate, whereas according to 
the Peripatetics there is, namely, the state of moral 
improvement. For, say the Stoics, just as a stick 
must be either straight or crooked, so a man must 
be either just or unjust. Nor again are there degrees 
of justice and injustice ; and the same rule applies 
to the other virtues. Further, while Chrysippus 
holds that virtue can be lost, Cleanthes maintains 
that it cannot. According to the former it may be 
lost in consequence of drunkenness or melancholy ; 
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the latter takes it to be inalienable owing to the 
certainty of our mental apprehension. And virtue 
in itself they hold to be worthy of choice for its own 
sake. At all events we are ashamed of bad conduct 
as if we knew that nothing is really good but the 
morally beautiful. Moreover, they hold that it is 
in itself sufficient to ensure well-being : thus Zeno, 
and Chrysippus in the first book of his treatise 
On Virtues, and Hecato in thesecond book of his 
treatise On Goods: “ For if magnanimity by itself 
alone can raise us far above everything, and if 
magnanimity is but a part of virtue, then too virtue 
as a whole will be sufficient in itself for well-being 
—despising all things that seem troublesome.” 
Panaetius, however, and Posidonius deny that virtue 
is self-suflicing: on the contrary, health is neces- 
sary, and some means of living and strength. 

Another tenet of theirs is the perpetual exercise 
of virtue, as held by Cleanthes and _ his followers. 
Tor virtue can never be lost, and the good man is 
always exercising his mind, which is perfect. Again, 
they say that justice, as well as law and right 
reason, exists by nature and not by convention : 
so Chrysippus in his work On the Morally Beautiful. 
Neither do they think that the divergence of opinion 
between philosophers is any reason for abandoning 
the study of philosophy, since at that rate we should 
have to give up life altogether : so Posidonius in his 
Exhortations. Chrysippus allows that the ordinary 
Greek education is serviceable. | 

It is their doctrine that there can be no question 
of right as between man and the lower animals, 
because of their unlikeness. Thus Chrysippus in 
the first book of his treatise On Justice, and Posi- 
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donius in the first book of his De officio. Further, 
they say that the wise man will feel affection for 
the youths who by their countenance show a natural 
endowment for virtue. So Zeno in his Republic, 
Chrysippus in book i. of his work On Modes of 
Life, and Apollodorus in his Ethics. 

Their definition of love is an effort toward friendli- 
ness due to visible beauty appearing, its sole end 
being friendship, not bodily enjoyment. At. all 
events, they allege that Thrasonides, although he 
had his mistress in his power, abstained from her 
because she hated him. By which it is shown, they 
think, that love depends upon regard, as Chrysippus 
says in his treatise Of Love, and is not sent by the 
gods. And beauty they describe as the bloom or 
flower of virtue. 

Of the three kinds of life, the contemplative, the 
practical, and the rational, they declare that we 
ought to choose the last, for that a rational being 
is expressly produced by nature for contemplation 
and for action. They tell us that the wise man will 
for reasonable cause make his own exit from life, on 
his country’s behalf or for the sake of his friends, or 
if he suffer intolerable pain, mutilation, or incurable 
disease. 

It is also their doctrine that amongst the wise 
there should be a community of wives with free 
choice of partners, as Zeno says in his Republic and 
Chrysippus in his treatise On Government {and not 
only they, but also Diogenes the Cynic and Plato].¢ 
Under such circumstances we shall feel paternal 
affection for all the children alike, and there will be 
an end of the jealousies arising from adultery. The 
best form of government they hold to be a mixture 
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of democracy, kingship, and aristocracy (or the rule 
of the best). 

Such, then, are the statements they make in their 
ethical doctrines, with much more besides, together 
with their proper proofs: let this, however, suffice 
for a statement of them in a summary and elementary 
form. 

Their physical doctrine they divide into sections 
(1) about bodies; (2) about principles; (3) about 
elements ; (4) about the gods; (5) about bounding 
surfaces and space whether filled or empty. This is 
a division into species; but the generic division is 
into three parts, dealing with (i.) the universe ; (ii.) the 
elements ; (iii.) the subject of causation. 

The part dealing with the universe admits, they say, 
of division into two: for with one aspect of it the 
mathematicians also are concerned, in so far as they 
treat questions relating to the fixed stars and the 
planets, e.g. whether the sun is or is not Just so 
large as it appears to be, and the same about the 
moon, the question of their revolutions, and other 
inquiries of the same sort. But there is another 
aspect or field of cosmological® inquiry, which 
belongs to the physicists alone: this includes such 
questions as what the substance of the universe is, 
whether the sun and the stars are made up of form and 
matter, whether the world has had a beginning in time 
or not, whether it is animate or inanimate, whether it is 
destructible or indestructible, whether it is governed 
by providence, and all the rest. The part concerned 
with causation, again, is itself subdivided into two. 
And in one of its aspects medical inquiries have a 
share in it, in so far as it involves investigation of the 
ruling principle of the soul and the phenomena of 
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€oTl onpetov eAaytoTov. 


T dowpdrous Suid. (s.v. dpy7): couara vulg. 
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soul, seeds, and the like. Whereas the other part is 
claimed by the mathematicians also, e.g. how vision is 
to be explained, what causes the image on the mirror, _ 
what is the origin of clouds, thunder, rainbows, halos, 
comets, and the like. 

They hold that there are two principles in the 
universe, the active principle and the passive. The 
passive principle, then, is a substance without quality, 
1.e. matter, whereas the active is the reason inherent 
in this substance, that is God. For he is everlasting 
and is the artificer of each several thing throughout 
the whole extent of matter. This doctrine is laid 
down by Zeno of Citium in his treatise On Existence, 
Cleanthes in his work On Atoms, Chrysippus in the 
first book of his Physics towards the end, Archedemus 
in his treatise On Elements, dnd Posidonius in the 
second book of his Physical Exposition. There is a 
difference, according to them, between principles and 
elements ; the former being without generation or 
destruction, whereas the elements are destroyed 
when all things are resolved into fire., Moreover, 
the principles are incorporeal and destitute of form, 
while the elements have been endowed with form. 

Body is defined by Apollodorus in his Physics as 
that which is extended in three dimensions, length, 
breadth, and depth. This is also called solid body. 
But surface is the extremity of a solid body, or that 
which has length and breadth only without depth. 
That surface exists not only in our thought but also in 
reality is maintained by Posidonius in the third book 
of his Celestzal Phenomena. A line is the extremity 
of a surface or length without breadth, or that which 
has length alone. A point is the extremity of a line, 

the smallest possible mark or dot. 
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macav ovatay bu aépos eis Vowp* Kal WortEp EV TH 
yovn TO O7TTeépLa TrEplexeTat, OUTW Kal TOUTOV 
OTTEPLLATLKOV Adyov OVTO Too Koopou, TOLOVO 
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Tp@Tov Ta Tésoapa orTo.xyeia, Top, Vdwp, apa, 
yay. Reyer S€ zept avr ay Lavev tT ev T@ Ilepi 
Tob oXrov Kat Xpvoummos € ev TH TPWTY Tov Ovoucdoy 

b “Apxednpos ev TWL ITepi oToLeloy. EOTL bé 
ronson e€ 00 TmpwTOV yiverau Ta ywopeva Kal 
els 6 €aoyatov avadveTar. Ta 1) TETTAPA OTOLYELO 
elvat of00 THY arroLov ovoiav THY VAnv: elvar dE 
TO pLev TOP TO Depp.ov, TO 5 vdwp TO Vypov, TOV if 
aépa TO bux pov Kab Ty yay to Enpov. ov pay 
adda Kal ert ev TH aépt civau TO AUTO Epos. aVvw- 
TATW pev odv elvat TO Tp, 6 57 ailepa KadretoBat, 
ev @ TPWTYY THY TOV amAavav odatpayv yevvaocbat, 
cira THY Tov TrAavwWpevav: pec nV Tov aépo., 
ciTa TO vdwp, droordbyuny d€ TavTWY THY ynV, 
peony amavTwy oveay. 

Aéyovo. b€ Kdojov Tpiy@s: adrov te Tov Medv 
TOV €K Tis amdons ovotas idiws movdv, és on) 
aplaptos €oTe Kal ayeVNTOS, Onptoupyos av Tis 
Ovakoopnoews, Kara Xpovey Trouds: mepLooous ava- 
Nickwv «is EavTov THY amacav ovciay Kal mahw 
e€ eavtod yervOv. Kat avryy de THY dvaKoouyow 

1 Text B: wodndals re érépars dvouacias vulg. 


¢ “The same part’ (7d av’rd wépos) may refer to the 
quality of dryness last mentioned. 
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God is one and the same with Reason, Fate, and 
Zeus ; he is also called by many other names. In 
the beginning he was by himself; he transformed the 
whole of substance through air into water, and just as 
in animal generation the seed has a moist vehicle, so 
in cosmic moisture God, who is the seminal reason of 
the universe, remains behind in the moisture as such 
an agent, adapting matter to himself with a view to 
the next stage of creation. Thereupon he created 
first of all the four elements, fire, water, air, earth. 
They are discussed by Zeno in his treatise On the 
Whole, by Chrysippus in the first book of his Physics, 
and by Archedemus in a work On Elements. An 
element is defined as that from which particular 
things first come to be at their birth and into which 
they are finally resolved. The four elements to- 
gether constitute unqualified substance or matter. 
Fire is the hot element, water the moist, air the 
cold, earth the dry. Not but what the quality of 
dryness is also found in the air.* Fire has the 
uppermost place ; it is also called aether, and in it 
the sphere of the fixed stars is first created; then 
comes the sphere of the planets, next to that the 
air, then the water, and lowest of all the earth, 
which is at the centre of all things. 

The term universe or cosmos is used by them in 
three senses: (1) of God himself, the individual 
being whose quality is derived from the whole of 
substance ; he is indestructible and ingenerable, 
being the artificer of this orderly arrangement, who 
at stated periods of time absorbs into himself the 
whole of substance and again creates it from himself. 
(2) Again, they give the name of cosmos to the orderly 
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A 4 A 
feov A€yovow aicbytinds WoTep KexwpnKevar 


« “ World”’ is normally the best rendering of xécpos. 
** Universe,” which some prefer, better suits 7d é)ov. 
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arrangement of the heavenly bodies in itself as such ; 
and (3) in the third place to that whole of which 
these two are parts. Again, the cosmos is defined as 
the individual being qualifying the whole of sub- 
stance, or, in the words of Posidonius in his ele- 
mentary treatise on Celesteal Phenomena, a system 
made up of heaven and earth and the natures in 
them, or, again, as a system constituted by gods and 
men and all things created for their sake. By 
heaven is meant the extreme circumference or ring 
in which the deity has his seat. 

The world,? in their view, is ordered by reason and 
providence : so says Chrysippus in the fifth book of 
his treatise On Providence and Posidonius in his work 
On the Gods, book iii.—inasmuch as reason pervades 
every part of it, just as does the soul in us. Only 
there is a difference of degree ; in some parts there 
is more of it, in others less. For through some parts 
it passes as a “ hold” or containing force, as is the 
case with our bones and sinews ; while through others 
it passes as intelligence, as in the ruling part of the 
soul. Thus, then, the whole world is a living being, 
endowed with soul and reason, and having aether 
for its ruling principle: so says Antipater of Tyre 
in the eighth book of his treatise On the Cosmos. 
Chrysippus in the first book of his work On Providence 
and Posidonius in his book On the Gods say that the 
heaven, but Cleanthes that the sun, is the ruling 
power of the world. Chrysippus, however, in the 
course of the same work gives a somewhat different 
account, namely, that it is the purer part of the 
aether ; the same which they declare to be pre- 
eminently God and always to have, as it were in 
sensible fashion, pervaded all that is in the air, all 
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® The reading dcduara can be retained if we alter raira 
to dexrd, the sense thus being “‘ the meanings of spoken 
words are also incorporeal.’’ Yet a parallel change is re- 
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animals and plants, and also the earth itself, as a 
principle of cohesion. 

The world, they say, is one and finite, having a 
spherical shape, such a shape being the most suitable 
for motion, as Posidonius says in the fifth book of 
his Physical Discourse and the disciples of Antipater 
in their works on the Cosmos. Outside of the world 
is diffused the infinite void, which is incorporeal. 
By incorporeal is meant that which, though capable 
of being occupied by body, is not so occupied. The 
world has no empty space within it, but forms one 
united whole. This is a necessary result of the 
sympathy and tension which binds together things 
in heaven and earth. Chrysippus discusses the void 
in his work On Void and in the first book of his 
Physical Sciences ; so too Apollophanes in his Physics, 
Apollodorus, and Posidonius in his Physical Discourse, 
book ii. But these, it is added [2.e. sympathy and 
tension], are likewise bodies.? 

Time too is incorporeal, being the measure of the 
world’s motion. And time past and time future are 
infinite, but time present is finite. They hold that 
the world must come to an end, inasmuch as it had 
a beginning, on the analogy of those things which 
are understood by the senses. And that of which the 
parts are perishable is perishable as a whole. Now 
the parts of the world are perishable, seeing that 
they are transformed one into the other. Therefore 
the world itself is doomed to perish. Moreover, 
anything is destructible if it admits of deterioration ; 
therefore the world is so, for it is first evaporated 
and again dissolved into water. 


quired in § 134. Professor Pearson suggests eiva: 6€ xal ra 
dowpara ouolws, introducing § 141. 
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The world, they hold, comes into being when its ~ 
substance has first been converted from fire through 
air into moisture and then the coarser part of the 
moisture has condensed as earth, while that whose 
particles are fine has been turned into air, and this 
process of rarefaction goes on increasing till it 
generates fire. Thereupon out of these elements 
animals and plants and all other natural kinds are 
formed by their mixture. The generation and the 
destruction of the world are discussed by Zeno in his 
treatise On the Whole, by Chrysippus in the first book 
of his Physics, by Posidonius in the first book of his 
work On the Cosmos, by Cleanthes, and by Antipater 
in his tenth book On the Cosmos. Panaetius, however, 
maintained that the world is indestructible. 

The doctrine that the world is a living being, 
rational, animate and intelligent, is laid down by 
Chrysippus in the first book of his treatise On 
Providence, by Apollodorus in his Physics, and by 
Posidonius. It is a living thing in the sense of an 
animate substance endowed with sensation; for 
animal is better than non-animal, and nothing is 
better than the world, ergo the world is a living 
being. And it is endowed with soul, as is clear from 
our several souls being each a fragment of it. 
Boéthus, however, denies that the world is a living 
thing. The unity of the world is maintained by 
Zeno in his treatise On the Whole, by Chrysippus, by 
Apollodorus in his Physics, and by Posidonius in the 
first book of his Physical Discourse. By the totality 
of things, the All, is meant, according to Apollodorus, 
(1) the world, and in another sense (2) the system 
composed of the world and the void outside it. 
The world then is finite, the void infinite. 
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Of the stars some are fixed, and are carried round 
with the whole heaven; others, the wandering stars or 
planets, have their special motions. The sun travels 
in an oblique path through the zodiac. Similarly the 
moon travels in a spiral path. The sun is pure fire: 
so Posidonius in the seventh book of his Celestzal 
Phenomena. And it is larger than the earth, as the 
same author says in the sixth book of his Physical 
Discourse. Moreover it is spherical in shape like the 
world itself according to this same author and his 
school. That it is fire is proved by its producing all 
the effects of fire; that it is larger than the earth 
by the fact that all the earth is illuminated by it ; 
nay more, the heaven beside. The fact too that the 
earth casts a conical shadow proves that the sun is 
greater than it. And it is because of its great size 
that it is seen from every part of the earth. 

The moon, however, is of a more earthy composi- 
tion, since it is nearer to the earth. These fiery 
bodies and the stars generally derive their nutriment, 
the sun from the wide ocean, being a fiery kindling, 
though intelligent ; the moon from fresh waters, with 
an admixture of air, close to the earth as it is: thus 
Posidonius in the sixth book of his Physics; the 
other heavenly bodies being nourished from the 
earth. They hold that the stars are spherical in 
shape and that the earth too is so and is at rest ; 
and that the moon does not shine by her own light, 
but by the borrowed light of the sun when he shines 
upon her. 

An eclipse of the sun takes place when the moon 
passes in front of it on the side towards us, as shown 
by Zeno with a diagram in his treatise On the Whole. 
For the moon is seen approaching at conjunctions and 
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occulting it and then again receding from it. This 
can best be observed when they are mirrored in a 
basin of water. The moon is eclipsed when she falls 
into the earth’s shadow: for which reason it is only 
at the full moon that an eclipse happens [and not 
always then], although she is in opposition to the sun 
every month; because the moon moves in an oblique 
orbit, diverging in latitude relatively to the orbit of 
the sun, and she accordingly goes farther to the north 
or to the south. When, however, the moon’s motion 
in latitude has brought her into the sun’s path through 
the zodiac, and she thus comes diametrically opposite 
to the sun, there is an eclipse. Now the moon is in 
latitude right on the zodiac,* when she is in the con- 
-stellations of Cancer, Scorpio, Aries and Taurus : so 
Posidonius and his followers tell us. 
_ The deity, say they, is a living being, immortal, 
rational, perfect or intelligent in happiness, admitting 
nothing evil [into him], taking providential care of 
the world and all that therein is, but he is not of 
human shape. He is, however, the artificer of the 
universe and, as it were, the father of all, both in 
general and in that particular part of him which is 
all-pervading,and which is called manynames accord- 
ing to its various powers. They give the name Dia 
(Aia) because all things are due to (d:¢) him; Zeus 
(Zjva) in so far as he is the cause of life (¢jv) or 
pervades all life ; the name Athena is given, because 
the ruling part of the divinity extends to the aether ; 
the name Hera marks its extension to the air; he is 
called Hephaestus since it spreads to the creative 
fire ; Poseidon, since it stretches to the sea; Demeter, 
since it reaches to the earth. Similarly men have 


@ 4,¢, the moon’s latitude relatively to the zodiac is nil. 
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6 


* Or perhaps “ seminal proportions.” ‘This obscure ex- 
pression would seem intended to assimilate all development 
and evolution to the growth, whether of plants or animals, 
from seed. 
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given the deity his other titles, fastening, as best they 
can, on some one or other of his peculiar attributes. 

The substance of God is declared by Zeno to be the 
whole world and the heaven, as well as by Chrysippus 
in his first book Of the Gods, and by Posidonius in his 
first book with the same title. Again, Antipater in 
_the seventh book of his work On the Cosmos says that 
the substance of God is akin to air, while Boéthus in 
his work On Nature speaks of the sphere of the fixed 
stars as the substance of God. Now the term Nature 
is used by them to mean sometimes that which holds 
the world together, sometimes that which causes 
terrestrial things to spring up. Nature is defined as 
a force moving of itself, producing and preserving in 
being its offspring in accordance with seminal prin- 
ciples? within definite periods, and effecting results 
homogeneous with their sources.. Nature, they 
hold, aims both at utility and at pleasure, as is 
clear from the analogy of human craftsmanship. 
That all things happen by fate or destiny is main- 
tained by Chrysippus in his treatise De fato, by 
Posidonius in his De fato, book ii., by Zeno and 
by Boéthus in his De fato, book i. Fate is 
defined as an endless chain of causation, whereby 
things are, or as the reason or formula by which the 
world goes on. What is more, they say that divina- 
tion in all its forms is a real and substantial fact, if 
there is really Providence. And they prove it to be 
actually a science on the evidence of certain results : 
so Zeno, Chrysippus in the second book of his De 
divinatione, Athenodorus, and Posidonius in the second 
book of his Physical Discourse and the fifth book of 
his De divinatione. But Panaetius denies that divina- 
tion has any real existence. 
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* For the meaning of this verb (cuugdbelpeOar) see Wilamo- 
witz on Eur. H.f. 932, and Plut. Mor. 436 bs. 
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The primary matter they make the substratum of 
all things: so Chrysippus in the first book of his 
Physics, and Zeno. By matter is meant that out of 
which anything whatsoever is produced. Both sub- 
stance and matter are terms used in a twofold sense 
according as they signify (1) universal or (2) par- 
ticular substance or matter. The’ former neither in- 
creases nor diminishes, while the matter of particular 
things both increases and diminishes. Body accord- 
ing to them is substance which is finite : so Antipater 
in his second book On Substance, and Apollodorus 
in his Physics. Matter can also be acted upon, 
as the same author says, for if it were immutable, 
the things which are produced would never have 
been produced out of it. Hence the further doctrine 
that matter is divisible ad infinitum. Chrysippus says 
that the division is not ad infinitum, but itself infinite ; 
for there is nothing infinitely small to which the 
division can extend. But nevertheless the division 
goes on without ceasing. 

Hence, again, their explanation of the mixture of 
two substances is, according to Chrysippus in the 
third book of his Physics, that they permeate each 
other through and through, and that the particles of 
the one do not merely surround those of the other 
or lie beside them. Thus, if a little drop of wine 
be thrown into the sea, it will be equally diffused 
over the whole sea for a while and then will be 
blended @ with it. 

Also they hold that there are daemons (éaipoves) 
who are in sympathy with mankind and watch over 
human affairs. They believe too in heroes, that is, 
the souls of the righteous that have survived their 


bodies. 
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* The lacuna of the mss. can be filled from the parallel 
passage of Aetius, Diels, Doxographi Graeci, p. 374 a 23. 
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Of the changes which go on in the air, they describe 
winter as the cooling of the air above the earth due 
to the sun’s departure to a distance from the earth ; 
spring as the right temperature of the air consequent 
upon his approach to us; summer as the heating of 
the air above the earth when he travels to the 
north ; while autumn they attribute to the receding 
of the sun from us. As for the winds, they are 
streams of air, differently named ® according to the 
localities from which they blow. And the cause of 
their production is the sun through the evaporation 
of the clouds. The rainbow is explained as the 
reflection of the sun’s rays from watery clouds or, as 
Posidonius says in his Meteorology, an image of a 
segment of the sun or moon in a cloud suffused with 
dew, which is hollow and visible without intermission, 
the image showing itself as if in a mirror in the form 
of a circular arch. Comets, bearded stars, and meteors 
are fires which arise when dense air is carried up to 
the region of aether. A shooting star is the sudden 
kindling of a mass of fire in rapid motion through the 
air, which leaves a trail behind it presenting an appear- 
ance of length. Rain is the transformation of cloud 
into water, when moisture drawn up by the sun from 
land or sea has been only partially evaporated. If 
this is cooled down, it is called hoar-frost. Hail is 
frozen cloud, crumbled by a wind; while snow is 
moist matter from a cloud which has congealed : so 
Posidonius in the eighth book of his Physical Dis- 
course. Lightning is a kindling of clouds from being 
rubbed together or being rent by wind, as Zeno says 
in his treatise On the Whole ; thunder ae noise these 
clouds make when they rub against each other or 
burst. Thunderbolt is the term used when the fire is 
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@ For xavuarlas of mss. Cobet reads xkAuarias. 
> The xévrpoy is rather an axis (namely, a diameter of the 
celestial sphere) than a point. 
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violently kindled and hurled to the ground with great 
force as the clouds grind against each other or are torn 
by the wind. Others say that it is a compression of 
fiery air descending with great force. A typhoon is 
a great and violent thunderstorm whirlwind-like, or a 
whirlwind of smoke from a cloud that has burst. A 
“prester ’’ is a cloud rent all round by the force of 
fire and wind. Earthquakes, say they, happen when 
the wind finds its way into, or is imprisoned in, the 
hollow parts of the earth: so Posidonius in his eighth 
book; and some of them are tremblings, others 
openings of the earth, others again lateral displace- 
ments,? and yet others vertical displacements. 

They maintain that the parts of the world are 
arranged thus. The earth is in the middle answering 
to a centre ; next comes the water, which is shaped 
like a sphere all round it, concentric with the earth, 
so that the earth isin water. After the water comes 
a spherical layer of air. There are five celestial 
circles: first, the arctic circle, which is always 
visible ; second, the summer tropic ; third, the circle 
of the equinox; fourth, the winter tropic; and 
fifth, the antarctic, which is invisible to us. They 
are called parallel, because they do not incline 
towards one another; yet they are described round 
the same centre.2 The zodiac is an oblique circle, as 
it crosses the parallel circles. And there are five 
terrestrial zones: first, the northern zone which is 
beyond the arctic circle, uninhabitable because of 
the cold; second, a temperate zone; a third, un- 
inhabitable' because of great heats, called the 
torrid zone; fourth, a counter-temperate zone ; 
fifth, the southern zone, uninhabitable because of 
its cold. 
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Nature in their view is an artistically working fire, 
going on its way to create; which is equivalent to 
a fiery, creative, or fashioning breath. And the 
soul is a nature capable of perception. And they 
regard it as the breath of life, congenital with us ; 
from which they infer first that it is a body and 
secondly that it survives death. Yet it is perish- 
able, though the soul of the universe, of which 
the individual souls of animals are parts, is in- 
destructible. Zeno of Citium and Antipater, in their 
treatises De anima, and Posidonius define the soul 
as a warm breath; for by this we become animate 
and this enables us tomove. Cleanthes indeed holds 
that all souls continue to exist until the general 
conflagration ; but Chrysippus says that only the 
souls of the wise do so.” 

They count eight parts of the soul: the five senses, 
the generative power in us, our power of speech, 
and that of reasoning. ‘They hold that we see when 
the light between the visual organ and the object 
stretches in the form of a cone: so Chrysippus in 
the second book of his Physics and Apollodorus. 
The apex of the cone in the air is at the eye, the 
base at the object seen. Thus the thing seen is 
reported to us by the medium of the air stretching 
out towards it, as if by a stick. 

We hear when the air between the sonant body and 
the organ of hearing suffers concussion, a vibration 
which spreads spherically and then forms waves and 
strikes upon the ears, just as the water in a reservoir 
forms wavy circles when a stone is thrown into it. 
Sleep is caused, they say, by the slackening of the 
tension in our senses, which affects the ruling part of 


* Cf. Aet. Plac. iv. 19. 4 (Arnim, ii. p. 140). 
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Ked. B’. APIXTON 
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the soul. They consider that the passions are caused 
by the variations of the vital breath. 

Semen is by them defined as that which is capable 
of generating offspring like the parent. And the 
human semen which is emitted by a human parent 
in a moist vehicle is mingled with parts of the soul, 
blended in the same ratio in which they are present 
in the parent. Chrysippus in the second book of 
his Physics declares it to be in substance identical 
with vital breath or spirit. This, he thinks, can be 
seen from the seeds cast into the earth, which, if 
kept till they are old, do not germinate, plainly 
because their fertility has evaporated. Sphaerus and 
his followers also maintain that semen derives its 
origin from the whole of the body; at all events 
every part of the body can be reproduced from it. 
That of the female is according to them sterile, 
being, as Sphaerus says, without tension, scanty, and 
watery. By ruling part of the soul is meant that 
which is most truly soul proper, in which arise 
presentations and impulses and from which issues 
rational speech. And it has its seat in the heart. 

Such is the summary of their Physics which 1] have 
deemed adequate, my aim being to preserve a due 
proportion in my work. But the points on which 
certain of the Stoics differed from the rest are the 
following. 


Cuapter 2. ARISTON (ec. 320-250 B.c.) 


Ariston the Bald, of Chios, who was also called the 
Siren, declared the end of action to be a life of 
perfect indifference to everything which is neither 
virtue nor vice ; recognizing no distinction whatever 
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1 yévyys dao vulg.: corr. Meineke. 
274... aiuvrdov Diels. 





6 Frag..40. 1). 
> So Wachsmuth. Diels would prefer : : “ deriving winning 
manners from the wiles of Ariston.” 
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in things indifferent, but treating them all alike. 
The wise man he compared to a good actor, who, if 
called upon to take the part of a Thersites or of an 
Agamemnon, will impersonate them both becom- 
ingly. He wished to discard both Logic and Physics, 
saying that Physics was beyond our reach and Logic 
did not concern us: all that did concern us was 
Ethics. 

Dialectical reasonings, he said, are like spiders’ 
webs, which, though they seem to display some 
artistic workmanship, are yet of no use. He would 
not admit a plurality of virtues with Zeno, nor again 
with the Megarians one single virtue called by many 
names ; pon he treated virtue in accordance with 
the category of relative modes. Teaching this sort 
of philosophy, and lecturing in the Cynosarges, he 
acquired such influence as to be called the founder of 
a sect. At any rate Miltiades and Diphilus were 
denominated Aristoneans. He was a_ plausible 
speaker and suited the taste of the general public. 
Hence Timon’s verse about him @ : 


One who from wily Ariston’s line boasts his descent.” 


After meeting Polemo, says Diocles of Magnesia, 
while Zeno was suffering from a protracted illness, 
he recanted his views. The Stoic doctrine to which 
he attached most importance was the wise man’s 
refusal to hold. mere opinions. And against this 
doctrine Persaeus was contending when he induced 
one of a pair of twins to deposit a certain sum with 
Ariston and afterwards got the other.to reclaim it. 
Ariston being thus reduced to perplexity was refuted. 
He was at variance with Arcesilaus; and one day 
when he saw an abortion in the shape of a bull with 
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a uterus, he said, ‘“ Alas, here Arcesilaus has had 
given into his hand an argument against the evidence 
of the senses.’ 

When some Academic alleged that he had no 
certainty of anything, Ariston said, ‘Do you not 
even see your neighbour sitting by you?”’ and when 
the other answered “‘ No,” he rejoined, 


Who can have blinded you? who robbed you of luminous 
eyesight ? 


The books attributed to him are as follows : 


Exhortations, two books. 

Of Zeno’s Doctrines. 

Dialogues. 

Lectures, six books. 

Dissertations on Philosophy, seven books. 
Dissertations on Love. 

Commonplaces on Vainglory. 

Notebooks, twenty-five volumes. 
Memorabilia, three books. 

Anecdotes, eleven books. 

Against the Rhetoricians. 

An Answer to the Counter-pleas of Alexinus. 
Against the Dialecticians, three books. 
Letters to Cleanthes, four books. 


Panaetius and Sosicrates consider the Letters to 
be alone genuine ; all the other works named they 
attribute to Ariston the Peripatetic. 

The story goes that being bald he had a sunstroke 
and so came to his end. I have composed a trifling 
poem upon him in limping iambics as follows @ : 


@ Anith. Plan. v. 38. 
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Wherefore, Ariston, when old and bald did you let the sun 
roast your forehead? Thus seeking warmth more than was 
reasonable, you lit unwillingly upon the chill reality of Death. 


There was also another Ariston, a native of Iulis@; 
a third, a musician of Athens ; a fourth, a tragic poet ; 
a fifth, of Halae, author of treatises on rhetoric; a 
sixth, a Peripatetic philosopher of Alexandria. 


CuapTer 3. HERILLUS (flor. c. 260 B.c.) 


Herillus of Carthage declared the end of action 
to be Knowledge, that is, so to live always as to 
make the scientific life the standard in all things and 
not to be misled by ignorance. Knowledge he de- 
fined as a habit of mind, not to be upset by argument, 
in the acceptance of presentations. Sometimes he 
used to say there was no single end of action, but 
it shifted according to varying circumstances and 
objects, as the same bronze might become a statue 
either of Alexander or of Socrates. He made a dis- 
tinction between end-in-chief and subordinate end : 
even the unwise may aim at the latter, but only the 
wise seek the true end of life. Everything that lies 
between virtue and vice he pronounced indifferent. 
His writings, though they do not occupy much space, 
are full of vigour and contain some controversial 
passages in reply to Zeno. 

He is said to have had many admirers when a 
boy ; and as Zeno wished to drive them away, he 
compelled Herillus to have his head shaved, which 
disgusted them. 

His books are the following : 


* The town in Ceos to which Bacchylides belonged : 
Pel Var Hist: iv. 15. 
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@ Of. § 37. 

> i.e. the author of the astronomical poem awédueva, not 


the statesman of that name, the protagonist of the Achaean 
League, whose Life we have in Plutarch. 
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Of Training. 

Of the Passions. 
Concerning Opinion or Belief. 
The Legislator. 
The Obstetrician. 
The Challenger. 
The Teacher. 
The Reviser. 

The Controller. 
Hermes. 

Medea. 
Dialogues. 
Ethical Themes. 


Cuaprer 4. DIONYSIUS (ce. 330-250 B.c.) 


Dionysius, the Renegade,* declared that pleasure 
was the end of action ; this under the trying circum- 
stance of an attack of ophthalmia. For so violent 
was his suffering that he could not bring himself to 
call pain a thing indifferent. 

He was the son of Theophantus and a native 
of Heraclea. At first, as Diocles relates, he was a 
pupil of his fellow-townsman, Heraclides, next of 
Alexinus and Menedemus, and lastly of Zeno. 

At the outset of his career he was fond of literature 
_ and tried his hand at all kinds of poetry ; afterwards 
he took Aratus ® for his model, whom he strove to 
imitate. When he fell away from Zeno, he went 
over to the Cyrenaics, and used to frequent houses 
of ill fame and indulge in all other excesses without 
disguise. After living till he was nearly eighty years 
of age, he committed suicide by starving himself. 
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The following works are attributed to him : 
Of Apathy, two books 


On Training, two books. 

Of Pleasure, four books. 

Of Wealth, Popularity and Revenge 
How to live amongst Men. 

Of Prosperity. 

Of Ancient Kings. 

Of those who are Praised. 

Of the Customs of Barbarians. 


These three, then, are the heterodox Stoics. The 
legitimate successor to Zeno, however, was Cleanthes : 
of whom we have now to speak. 


Cuarter 5. CLEANTHES (331-232 .c.) 


Cleanthes, son of Phanias, was a native of Assus. 
This man, says Antisthenes in his Successions of 
Philosophers, was at first a pugilist. He arrived in 
Athens, as some people say, with four drachmas 
only, and meeting with Zeno he studied philosophy 
right nobly and adhered to the same doctrines 
throughout. He was renowned for his industry, 
being indeed driven by extreme poverty to work 
for a living. Thus, while by night he used to draw 
water in gardens, by day he exercised himself in 
arguments : hence the nickname Phreantles or Well- 
lifter was given him. He is said to have been 
brought into court to answer the inquiry how so 
sturdy a fellow as he made his living, and then to 
have been acquitted on producing as his witnesses 
the gardener in whose garden he drew water and 
the woman who sold the meal which he used to crush. 
The Areopagites were satisfied and voted him a 
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1 dropopdv Richards coll. § 25. 
2 dvépov; Diels. 3 diOos Diels. 





2 A slave allowed by his master to hire himself out to 
another master was bound by Aitic law to refund to his 
own master a part (drodpopa) of the wages he received. 
Zeno claimed a part of his pupil’s earnings. 
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donation of ten minas, which Zeno forbade him to 
accept. We are also told that Antigonus made him 
a present of three thousand drachmas. Once, as he 
was conducting some youths to a public spectacle, 
the wind blew his cloak aside and disclosed the fact 
that he wore no shirt, whereupon he was applauded 
by the Athenians, as is stated by Demetrius of 
Magnesia in his work on Men of the Same Name. 
This then also increased the admiration felt for him. 
There is another story that Antigonus when attend- 
ing his lectures inquired of him why he drew water 
and received the reply, “Is drawing water all I 
do? What? Do I not dig? What? Do I not 
water the garden ? or undertake any other labour 
for the love of philosophy?’”’ For Zeno used to 
discipline him to this and bid him return him an 
obol from his wages.? And one day he produced a 
handful of small coin before his acquaintance and 
said, ‘““Cleanthes could even maintain a second 
Cleanthes, if he liked, whereas those who possess the 
means to keep themselves yet seek to live at the 
expense of others, and that too though they have 
plenty of time to spare from their studies.” Hence 
Cleanthes was called a second Heracles. He had 
industry, but no natural aptitude for physics, and 
was extraordinarily slow. On which account Timon 
describes him thus ® : 

Who is this that like a bell-wether ranges over the ranks 
of men, a dullard, lover of verse, hailing from Assos,° a mass 
of rock, unventuresome. 

And he used to put up with gibes from his fellow- 
pupils and did not mind being called the ass, telling 


® Frag. 41 D. 
¢ Diels’ reading \iGos gives the line a far better rhythm: 
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VII. 170-172. CLEANTHES 


them that he alone was strong enough to carry the 
load of Zeno. Once when he was reproached with 
cowardice, he replied, “ That is why I so seldom go 
wrong.’ Again, when extolling his own manner of 
life above that of the wealthy, he used to say that, 
while they were playing at ball, he was at work 
digging hard and barren ground. He would often 
find fault with himself too, and one day when Ariston 
heard him doing this and asked, “‘ Who is it you are 
scolding so?” he, laughing, said, ““ An old man with 
grey hairs and no wits.’’ To some one who declared 
that Arcesilaus did not do what he ought, his reply 
was, ‘ No more of this ; do not censure him. For if 
by his words he does away with duty, he maintains it 
at all events by his deeds.” And Arcesilaus rejoined, 
“T am not to be won by flattery.” Whereupon 
Cleanthes said, “ True, but my flattery consists in 
alleging that your theory is incompatible with your 
practice.” 

When some one inquired of him what lesson he 
ought to give his son, Cleanthes in reply quoted 
words from the Electra: 


Silence, silence, light be thy step.¢ 


A Lacedaemonian having declared that toil was a 
good thing, he was overjoyed and said, 


Thou art of gentle blood, dear child.? 


Dicit autem Hecato in Sententiis eum, cum adulescens 
quidam formosus dixisset, Si pulsans ventrem ven- 
trizat, pulsans coxas coxizat, dixisse, Tibi habeas, 
adulescens, coxizationes: nempe vocabula quae 
conveniunt analogia non semper etiam significatione 
conveniunt. Once in conversation with a youth he 
put the question, “ Do you see?” and when the 
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* Nauck, 7.G.2:4, p. 823, 
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youth nodded assent, he went on, “‘ Why, then, don’t 
I see that you see?” 

He was present in the theatre when the poet 
Sositheus uttered the verse— 


Driven by Cleanthes’ folly like dumb herds,* 


and he remained unmoved in the same attitude. 
At which the audience were so astonished that they 
applauded him and drove Sositheus off the stage. 
Afterwards when the poet apologized for the insult, 
he accepted the apology, saying that, when Dionysus 
and Heracles were ridiculed by the poets without 
getting angry, it would be absurd for him to be 
annoyed at casual abuse. He used to say that the 
Peripatetics were in the same case as lyres which, 
although they give forth sweet sounds, never hear 
themselves. It is said that when he laid it down as 
Zeno’s opinion that a man’s character could be 
known from his looks, certain witty young men 
brought before him a rake with hands horny from 
toil in the country and requested him to state what 
the man’s character was. Cleanthes was perplexed 
and ordered the man to go away; but when, as 
he was making off, he sneezed, “I have it,’’ cried 
Cleanthes, “ he is effeminate.” To the solitary man 
who talked to himself he remarked, “ You are not 
talking to a bad man.’ When some one twitted 
him on his old age, his reply was, “‘ I too am ready 
to depart ; but when again I consider that I am in 
all points in good health and that I can still write 
and read, I am content to wait.”’ We are told that 
he wrote down Zeno’s lectures on oyster-shells and 
the blade-bones of oxen through lack of money to 
buy paper. Such was he; and yet, although Zeno 
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dAAwy ovtwy afvordoywr Zivavos pabytdv, avros 
diadeEacbar tiv cxoAjv. 


BiBAia 6€ KaAAvoTa KatadéAouTev, a €oTe TA0E* 


IIept x Xpovov. 

Ilepi ris [tot] Zjvwvos puovoroyias dvo. 
Tov “HpakAcirov e&nyjres, Tecoapa. 
Ilept aio Ojoews. 

Ilept réexvys. 

II pds Anpoxpitov. 

IIpds “Apiorapyxov. 

II pos“ HpeAdov. 

Tlept oppns Svo. 

"A pxatoroyia. 

Ilept Oeov. 

Ilept yuyavrwv. 

Ilepi tpevaiov. 

Ilepi tov rownrov. 

Ilepit tov KaOyjKovtos tpla. 
Ilept evBovrias. 

Ilept xaprros. 
IIpotpemrikos. 

Ilepi aperor. 

Ilept evpvias. 

Ilept Dopyimzrov. 

Ilepi POovepias, 

Tlept epwros. 

Ilepi €XevOepias. 


*Epwteki TEXVN. 


Ilepi tepjs. 
TIept d0€ns. 
TloAurixds. 
Ilepi BovrAjs 
Ilepi vouwv. 
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had many other eminent disciples, he was able to 
succeed him in the headship of the school. 

He has left some very fine writings, which are as 
follows : 


Of Time. 

Of Zeno’s Natural Philosophy, two books, 
Interpretations of Heraclitus, four books. 
De Sensu. 

Of Art. 

A Reply to Democritus. 
A Reply to Aristarchus. 
A Reply to Herillus. 

Of Impulse, two books. 
Antiquities. 

Of the Gods. 

Of Giants. 

Of Marriage. 

On Homer. 

Of Duty, three books. 
Of Good Counsel. 

Of Gratitude. 

An Exhortation. 

Of the Virtues. 

Of Natural Ability. 

Of Gorgippus. 

Of Envy. 

Of Love. 

Of Freedom. 

The Art of Love. 

Of Honour. 

Of Fame. 

The Statesman. 

Of Deliberation. 

Of Laws. 
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Ilepi tov Suxageuv. 
Ilepi dywyns. 
Ilepi tot Adyov tpia. 

Ilepi réXovs. 

Ilepi xadav. 

Ilept rpagewv. 

Ilept erurrypns. 

Ilept BaotA€éas. 

Ilepi deAtas. 

Ilept cuprociov. 

Ilept rod bre 1) avt2) dperr [kat] dvdpds Kat yuvacKds. 
Ilept tov tov copdy codicrevecv. 

Ilepi ypevov. 

AtatpiBov Svo. 

Ilept ydovis. 

Ilept idiwv. 

Ilept rav drépwv. 

Ilept duaXexrexis. 

Ilept tpdrev. 

Ilept katnyopypatuv. 
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Of Litigation. 

Of Education. 

Of Logic, three books. 
Of the End. 

Of Beauty. 

Of Conduct. 

Of Knowledge. 

Of Kingship. 

Of Friendship. 

On the Banquet. 

On the Thesis that Virtue is the same in Man and 
; in Woman. 

On the Wise Man turning Sophist. 
Of Usages. 

Lectures, two books. 
Of Pleasure. 

On Properties. 

On Insoluble Problems. 
Of Dialectic. 

Of Moods or Tropes. 
Of Predicates. 


This, then, is the list of his works. 

His end was as follows. He had severe inflamma- 
tion of the gums, and by the advice of his doctors 
he abstained from food for two whole days. As it 
happened, this treatment succeeded, so that the 
doctors were for allowing him to resume his usual diet. 
To this, however, he would not consent, but declaring 
that he had already got too far on the road, he went 
on fasting the rest of his days until his death at 
the same age as Zeno according to some authorities, 
having spent nineteen years as Zeno’s pupil. 

My lighter verse on him runs thus: 


@ Anth. Plan. v. 36. 
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177 + ‘Tovrov, Kalamep mpoeipiKajev, KoVGE [ETA 
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amEl Tmpos ITroAepatov TOV Diromaropa. Adyou 
d€ MOTE yevojevou mept TOU dofdoew TOV aodov 
Kat Too Udaipov eimovTos ws od do€dcer, Bov- 
Adpevos 6 Bactreds edrA€yEar adrov, Kypivas poas 
éxéXevoe mapateOfvar: tod d€ Udaipov amary- 
Oévtos aveBonoev 6 Baorreds pevdet _ouyKara- 
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EVOTOXWS amEKpivaTo, ElmTwv ovrws ovyKata- 
teletcbar, ody OTL poat eiatv, aA’ Stu evVAoydv ore 
poas avras eivar: duadépew dé THY KaTaAnmTiKiY 
davraciav tod evAdyov. mpos de Mvyoiotparov 
KaTynyopotvTa avtod ote IIrodcuatov ov dyar 
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178 BiBria dé yeypade TaAde 

Ilepit Koopov Sdvo. 
Ilepi crorxeiwv. 
Ilepi oréppartos. 
Ilepi tvyns. 


— 


Cos i fy » 229-2905 B.c. ¢ Cf. sup. § 162. 
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VII. 176-178. CLEANTHES—SPHAERUS 


I praise Cleanthes, but praise Hades more, 
Who could not bear to see him grown so old, 
So gave him rest at last among the dead, 
Who’d drawn such load of water while alive. 


Cuapter 6. SPHAERUS (flor. c. 220 B.c.) 


Amongst those who after the death of Zeno became 
pupils of Cleanthes was Sphaerus of Bosporus, as 
already mentioned.? After making considerable 
progress in his studies, he went to Alexandria to 
the court of King Ptolemy Philopator.2 One day 
when a discussion had arisen on the question 
whether the wise man could stoop to hold opinion,° 
and Sphaerus had maintained that this was im- 
possible, the king, wishing to refute him, ordered 
some waxen pomegranates to be put on the table. 
Sphaerus was taken in and the king cried out, 
“You have given your assent to a presentation 
which is false.” But Sphaerus was ready with a neat 
answer. ‘I assented not to the proposition that 
they are pomegranates, but to another, that there 
are good grounds for thinking them to be pome- 
granates. Certainty of presentation and reasonable 
probability are two totally different things.’ Mnesi- 
stratus having accused him of denying that Ptolemy 
was a king, his reply was, “‘ Being of such quality as 
he is, Ptolemy is indeed a king.”’ 

The books that he wrote were as follows : 


Of the Cosmos, two books. 
Of Elements. 
Of Seed. 
Of Fortune. 
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Tept Spor. 
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Of Minimal Parts. 

Against Atoms and Images. 

Of Organs of Sense. 

A Course of Five Lectures on Heraclitus. 
On the Right Arrangement of Ethical Doctrine. 
Of Duty. 

Of Impulse. 

Of the Passions, two books. 

Of Kingship. 

Of the Spartan Constitution. 

Of Lycurgus and Socrates, three books. 
Of Law. 

On Divination. 

Dialogues on Love. 

Of the School of Eretria. 

Of Similars. 

Of Terms. 

Of Habit. 

Of Contradictions, three books, 

Of Discourse. 

Of Wealth. 

Of Fame. 

Of Death. 

Handbook of Dialectic, two books. 

Of Predicates. 

Of Ambiguous Terms. 

Letters. 


Cuapter 7. CHRYSIPPUS (c. 282-206 B.c.) 


Chrysippus, the son of Apollonius, came either 
from Soli or from Tarsus, as Alexander relates in his 
Successions. He was a pupil of Cleanthes. Before 
this he used to practise as a long-distance runner ; 
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@ Eur. Or. 540-1. 
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but afterwards he came to hear Zeno, or, as Diocles 
and most people say, Cleanthes; and then, while 
Cleanthes was still living, withdrew from his school 
and attained exceptional eminence as a philosopher. 
He had good natural parts and showed the greatest 
acuteness in every branch of the subject ; so much 
so that he differed on most points from Zeno, and 
from Cleanthes as well, to whom he often used to 
say that all he wanted was to be told what the 
doctrines were; he would find out the proofs for 
himself. Nevertheless, whenever he had contended 
against Cleanthes, he would afterwards feel remorse, 
so that he constantly came out with the lines ¢: 


Blest in all else am I, save only where 
I touch Cleanthes : there I am ill-fortuned. 


So renowned was he for dialectic that most people 
thought, if the gods took to dialectic, they would 
adopt no other system than that of Chrysippus. He 
had abundance of matter, but in style he was not 
successful. In industry he surpassed every one, as 
the list of his writings shows; for there are more 
than 705 of them. He increased their number by 
arguing repeatedly on the same subject, setting 
down anything that occurred to him, making many 
corrections and citing numerous authorities. So 
much so that in one of his treatises he copied out 
nearly the whole of Euripides’ Medea, and some one 
who had taken up the volume, being asked what he 
was reading, replied, ‘‘ The Medea of Chrysippus.” 

Apollodorus of Athens in his Collection of Doctrines, 
wishing to show that what Epicurus wrote with force 
and originality unaided by quotations was far greater 
in amount than the books of Chrysippus, says, to 
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quote his exact words, “‘ If one were to strip the books 
of Chrysippus of all extraneous quotations, his pages 
would be left bare.” So much for Apollodorus. Of 
Chrysippus the old woman who sat beside him used 
to say, according to Diocles, that he wrote 500 lines 
a day. Hecato says that he came to the study of 
philosophy, because the property which he had in- 
herited from his father had been confiscated to the 
king’s treasury. 

In person he was insignificant, as is shown by the 
statue in the Ceramicus, which is almost hidden by 
an equestrian statue hard by; and this is why 
Carneades called him Crypsippus or Horse-hidden. 
Once when somebody reproached him for not going 
with the multitude to hear Ariston, he rejoined, “ If 
I had followed the multitude, I should not have 
studied philosophy.” When some dialectician got up 
and attacked Cleanthes, proposing sophistical fallacies 
to him, Chrysippus called te him, “‘ Cease to distract 
your elder from matters of importance ; propound 
such quibbles to us juniors.”” Again, when somebody 
who had a question to ask was steadily conversing 
with him in private, and then upon seeing a crowd 
approaching began to be more contentious, he said : 


Ah! brother mine, thine eye is growing wild : 
To madness fast thou’rt changing, sane but now.? 


At wine-parties he used to behave quietly, though 
he was unsteady on his legs; which caused the 
woman-slave to say, “‘ As for Chrysippus, only his 
legs get tipsy.” His opinion of himself was so high 
that when some one inquired, “To whom shall I 
Penirustmy ‘son? °\he replied; “Vo me: for, fT 
had dreamt of there being anyone better than 
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myself, I should myself be studying with him.” 
Hence, it is said, the application to him of the line: 


He alone has understanding; the others flit shadow- like 
around; 


and 
But for Chrysippus, there had been no Porch. 


At last, however,—so we are told by Sotion in his 
eighth book,—he joined Arcesilaus and Lacydes and 
studied philosophy under them in the Academy. 
And this explains his arguing at one time against, 
and at another in support of, ordinary experience, 
and his use of the method of the Academy when 
treating of magnitudes and numbers. 

On one occasion, as Hermippus relates, when he 
had his school in the Odeum, he was invited by his 
pupils to a sacrificial feast. There after he had taken 
a draught of sweet wine unmixed with water, he was 
seized with dizziness and departed this life five days 
afterwards, having reached the age of seventy-three 
years, in the 143rd Olympiad.’ This is the date 
given by Apollodorus in his Chronology. I have 
toyed with the subject in the following verses °¢ : 

Chrysippus turned giddy after gulping down a draught 


of Bacchus; he spared not the Porch nor his country nor 
his own life, but fared straight to the house of Hades. 


Another account is that his death was caused by 
a violent fit of laughter ; for after an ass had eaten 
up his figs, he cried out to the old woman, “ Now 
give the ass a drink of pure wine to wash down the 


figs.” And thereupon he laughed so heartily that he 
died. 
* Od. x. 495. > 208-204 B.c. ¢ Anth. Pal. vii. 706. 
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He appears to have been a very arrogant man.? 
At any rate, of all his many writings he dedicated 
none to any of the kings. And he was satisfied 
with one old woman’s judgement, says Demetrius 
in his work called Men of the Same Name. When 
Ptolemy wrote to Cleanthes requesting him to come 
himself or else to send some one to his court, Sphaerus 
undertook the journey, while Chrysippus declined to 
go. On the other hand, he sent for his sister’s sons, 
Aristocreon and Philocrates, and educated them. 
Demetrius above mentioned is also our authority for 
the statement that Chrysippus was the first who 
ventured to hold a lecture-class in the open air in 
the Lyceum. 

There was another Chrysippus, a native of Cnidus, 
a physician,® to whom Erasistratus says that he was 
under great obligation. And another besides, a son ° 
of the former, court-physician to Ptolemy, who on a 
false charge was dragged about and castigated with the 
lash. And yet another was a pupil of Erasistratus, 
and another the author of a work on Agriculture. 

To return to the philosopher. He used to pro- 
pound arguments such as the following: “ He who 
divulges the mysteries to the uninitiated is guilty of 
impiety. Now the hierophant certainly does reveal 
the mysteries to the uninitiated, ergo he is guilty 
of impiety.”@ Or again: “ What is not in the city 
is not in the house either: now there is no well in 
the city, ergo there is none in the house either.”’ 
Yet another: ‘ There is a certain head, and that 
head you have not. Now this being so, there is a 
head which you have not, therefore you are without 
a head.” Again: “If anyone is in Megara, he is 
not in Athens: now there is a man in Megara, 
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therefore there is not a man in Athens.” Again: 
“ If you say something, it passes through your lips : 
now you say wagon, consequently a wagon passes 
through your lips.”. And further: “If you never 
lost something, you have it still; but you never lost 
horns, ergo you have horns.” Others attribute this 
to Eubulides. 

There are people who run Chrysippus down as 
having written much in a tone that is gross and 
indecent. For in his work On the ancient Natural 
Philosophers at line 600 or thereabouts he interprets 
the story of Hera and Zeus coarsely, with details 
which no one would soil his lips by repeating. Indeed, 
his interpretation of the story is condemned as most 
indecent. He may be commending physical doc- 
trine ; but the language used is more appropriate 
to street-walkers than to deities ; and it is moreover 
not even mentioned by bibliographers, who wrote on 
the titles of books. What Chrysippus makes of it is 
not to be found in Polemo nor Hypsicrates, no, nor 
even in Antigonus. It is his own invention. Again, 
in his Republic he permits marriage with mothers 
and daughters and sons. He says the same in his 
work On Things for their onn Sake not Desirable, 
right at the outset. In the third book of his treatise 
On Justice, at about line 1000, he permits eating of the 
corpses of the dead. And in the second book of his 
On the Means of Livelihood, where he professes to be 
considering a priort how the wise man is to get his 
living, occur the words: “ And yet what reason is 
there that he should provide a living? For if it be 
to support life, life itself is after all a thing indifferent. 
Ifit be for pleasure, pleasure too is a thing indifferent. 
While if it be for virtue, virtue in itself is sufficient 
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to constitute happiness. The modes of getting a 
livelihood are also ludicrous, as e.g. maintenance by 
a king; for he will have to be humoured: or by 
friends ; for friendship will then be purchasable for 
money: or living by wisdom; for so wisdom will 
become mercenary.” . These are the objections 
urged against him. 

As the reputation of his writings stands so high, 
I have decided to make a separate catalogue of them, 
arranged according to the class of subject treated. 
And they are as follows : 


I. Logic. 


Logical Theses. 

The Philosopher’s Inquiries. 

Dialectical Definitions addressed to Metrodorus, six 
books. 

On the Terms used in Dialectic, addressed to Zeno, 
one book. : 

Art of Dialectic, addressed to Aristagoras, one book. 

Probable Hypothetical Judgements, addressed to 
Dioscurides, four books. 


II. Logic dealing with the subject matter. 
First series : 
Of Judgements, one book. 
Of Judgements which are not Simple, one book. 
Of the Complex Judgement, addressed to Athenades, 
two books. 
Of Negative Judgements, addressed to Aristagoras, 
three books. 
Of Affirmative Judgements, addressed to Atheno- 
dorus, one book. 
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Of Judgements expressed by means of Privation, 
addressed to Thearus, one book. 

Of Indefinite Judgements, addressed to Dion, three 
books. 

On the Variety of Indefinite Judgements, four books. 

On Temporal Judgements, two books. 

On Judgements in the Perfect Tense, two books. 


Second series : 

Of a True Disjunctive Judgement, addressed to 
Gorgippides, one book. 

Of a True Hypothetical Judgement, addressed to 
Gorgippides, four books. 

Choosing from Alternatives, addressed to Gorgippides, 
one book. 

A Contribution to the Subject of Consequents, one 
book. 

On the Argument which employs three Terms, also 
addressed to Gorgippides, one book. 

On Judgements of Possibility, addressed to Clitus. 
four books. 

A Reply to the Work of Philo on Meanings, one book. 

On the Question what are False Judgements, one 
book. 

Third series : 

Of Imperatives, two books. 

Of Asking Questions, two books. 

Of Inquiry, four books. 

Epitome of Interrogation and Inquiry, one book. 

Epitome of Reply, one book. 

Of Investigation, two books. 

Of Answering Questions, four books. 


Fourth series : 
Of Predicates, addressed to Metrodorus, ten books. 
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Of Nominatives and Oblique Cases, addressed to 
Phylarchus, one book. 

Of Hypothetical Syllogisms, addressed to Apollonides, 
one book. 

A Work, addressed to Pasylus, on Predicates, four 
books. 

lifth series : 

Of the Five Cases, one book. 

Of Enunciations classified according to subject 
matter, one book. 

Of Modification of Significance, addressed to Stes- 
agoras, two books. 

Of Proper Nouns, two books. 


III. Logic, as concerned with words or phrases 
and the sentence. 
First series : 
Of Singular and Plural Expressions, six books. 
On Single Words, addressed to Sosigenes and 
Alexander, five books. 
Of Anomalous Words or Phrases, addressed to Dion, 
four books. 
Of the Sorites Argument as applied to Uttered 
Words, three books. 
On Solecisms, one book. 
On Solecistic Sentences, addressed to Dionysius, one 
book. 
Sentences violating Ordinary Usage, one book. 
Diction, addressed to Dionysius, one book. 


Second series : 
Of the Elements of Speech and on Words Spoken, 
five books. 
Of the Arrangement of Words Spoken, four books. 
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Of the Arrangement and Elements of Sentences, 
addressed to Philip, three books. 

Of the Elements of Speech, addressed to Nicias, 
one book. 

Of the Relative Term, one book. 


Third series : 


Against Those who reject Division, two books. 

On Ambiguous Forms of Speech, addressed to 
Apollas, four books. 

On Figurative Ambiguities, one book. 

Of Ambiguity in the Moods of the Hypothetical 
Syllogism, two books. 

A Reply to the Work of Panthoides on Ambiguities, 
two books. 

Introduction to the Study of Ambiguities, five books. 

Epitome of the Work on Ambiguities, addressed to 
Epicrates, one book. 

Materials collected for the Introduction to the Study 
of Ambiguities, two books. 


IV. Logic as concerned with syllogisms and moods. 
First series : 
Handbook of Arguments and Moods, addressed to 
Dioscurides, five books. 
Of Syllogisms, three books. 
Of the Construction of Moods, addressed to Stes- 
agoras, two books. 
Comparison of the Judgements expressed in the 
Moods, one book. 
Of Reciprocal and Hypothetical Syllogisms, one book. 
To Agathon, or Of the Problems that remain, one book. 
On the Question what Premisses are capable of 
demonstrating a given Conclusion with the Aid 
of one or more Subsidiary Premisses, one book. 
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Of Inferences, addressed to Aristagoras, one 
book. 

How the same Syllogism may be drawn up in several 
Moods, one book. 

Reply to the Objections brought against drawing 
out the same Argument syllogistically and 
without a Syllogism, two books. 

Reply to the Objections against the Analyses of 
Syllogisms, three books. 

Reply to Philo’s Work on Moods, addressed to Timo- 
stratus, one book. 

Collected Logical Writings, addressed to Timocrates 
and Philomathes: a Criticism of their Works on 
Moods and Syllogisms, one book. 


Second series : 


On Conclusive Arguments, addressed to Zeno, one 
book. 

On the Primary Indemonstrable Syllogisms, addressed 
to Zeno, one book. 

On the Analysis of Syllogisms, one book. 

Of Redundant Arguments, addressed to Pasylus, 
two books. 

Of the Rules for Syllogisms, one book. 

Of Introductory or Elementary Syllogisms, addressed 
to Zeno, one book. 

Of the Introductory Moods, addressed to Zeno, three 
books. 

Of the Syllogisms under False Figures, five books. 

Syllogistic Arguments by Resolution in Indemon- 
strable Arguments, one book. 

Inquiries into the Moods: addressed to Zeno and 
Philomathes, one book. (This appears to be 
spurious.) 
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@ A well-known fallacy ; see Book II. § 108. 
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VII. 195-197. CHRYSIPPUS 


Third series : 
On Variable Arguments, addressed to Athenades, 
one book. (This also is spurious.) 
Variable Arguments concerning the Mean, three 
books. (Spurious.) 
A Reply to Ameinias’ “ Disjunctive Syllogisms,”’ 
one book. 
Fourth series : 


On Hypotheses, addressed to Meleager, three books. 

Hypothetical. Syllogisms upon the Laws, again 
addressed to Meleager, one book. 

Hypothetical Syllogisms to serve as Introduction, 
two books. 

Hypothetical Syllogisms consisting of Theorems, 
two books. 

Solutions of the Hypothetical Arguments of Hedylus, 
two books. 

Solutions of the Hypothetical Arguments of Alex- 
ander, three books. (Spurious.) 

On Explanatory Symbols, addressed to Laodamas, 
one book. 

Fifth series : 

Introduction to the Mentiens * Argument, addressed 
to Aristocreon, one book. 

Arguments of the Mentiens Type, to serve as 
Introduction, one book. 

Of the Mentiens Argument, addressed to Aristocreon, 
six books. 


Sixth series : 


Reply to those who hold that Propositions may be 
at once False and True, one book. 

To those who solve the Mentiens by dissecting it, 
addressed to Aristocreon, two books. 
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Proofs showing that Indefinite Arguments ought not 
to be dissected, one book. 

Reply to Objections urged against those who 
condemn the Dissection of Indefinite Argu- 
ments, addressed to Pasylus, three books. 

Solution in the Style of the Ancients, addressed to 
Dioscurides, one book. 

On the Solution of the Mentiens, addressed to 
Aristocreon, three books. 

Solutions of the Hypothetical Arguments of Hedylus, 
addressed to Aristocreon and Apollas, one book. 


Seventh series : 


To those who maintain that the Premisses of the 
Mentiens are false, one book. 

Of the Sceptic who denies, addressed to Aristocreon, 
two books. 

Negative Arguments, to serve as Logical Exercises, 
one book. 

Of the Argument from Small Increments, addressed 
to Stesagoras, two books. 

Of the Arguments affecting Ordinary Suppositions 
and on those who are Inactive or Silent, 
addressed to Onetor, two books. 

Of the Fallacy of “the Veiled Person,’ addressed to 
Aristobulus, two books. 

On the Puzzle of “‘ the Man who escapes Detection,” 
addressed to Athenades, one book. 


Eighth series : 


Of the ‘‘ Nobody ” Puzzle, addressed to Menecrates, 
eight books. 

Of the Arguments derived from the Indeterminate 
and the Determined, Pan to Pasylus, two 
books. 
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VII. 198-199. CHRYSIPPUS 


Of the “ Nobody ” Argument, addressed to Epicrates, 
one book. 
Ninth series : 
Of Sophisms, addressed to Heraclides and Pollis, 
two books. 
Of Dialectical Puzzles, addressed to Dioscurides, five 
books. 
Reply to the Method of Arcesilaus, dedicated to 
Sphaerus, one book. 
Tenth series : 
Attack upon Common Sense, addressed to Metro- ~ 
dorus, six books. 
Defence of Common Sense, addressed to Gorgippides, 
seven books. 


V. Under Logic. 

_ Thirty-nine investigations outside the range of the 
four above-mentioned main divisions dealing with 
isolated logical investigations not included in separate 
wholes of the subjects enumerated. The total of 
the logical writings is three hundred and eleven. 


1. Ethics dealing with the classification of ethical 
conceptions. 


First series : 
Outline of Ethical Theory, addressed to Theoporos, 
one book. 
Ethical Theses, one book. 
Probable Premisses for Ethical Doctrines, addressed 
to Philomathes, three books. 
Definitions of the Good or Virtuous, addressed to | 
Metrodorus, two books. 
Definitions of the Bad or Vicious, addressed to 
Metrodorus, two books. 
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VII. 199-200. CHRYSIPPUS 


Definitions of the Morally Intermediate, addressed 
to Metrodorus, two books. 

Definitions of the Generic Notions [in Ethics], 
addressed to Metrodorus, seven books. 

Definitions concerned with other Branches of Science, 
addressed to Metrodorus, two books. 


Second series : 


Of Similes, addressed to Aristocles, three books. 
Of Definitions, addressed to Metrodorus, seven books. 


Third series : 


Of the Objections wrongly urged against the Defini- 
tions, addressed to Laodamas, seven books. 
Probabilities in Support of the Definitions, addressed 
to Dioscurides, two books. 

Of Species and Genera, addressed to Gorgippides, two 
books. 

Of Classifications, one book. 

Of Contraries, addressed to Dionysius, two books. 

Probable Arguments relative to the Classifications, 
Genera and Species, and the Treatment of Con- 
traries, one book. 


Fourth series: 


Of Etymological Matters, addressed to Diocles, seven 
books. 
Points of Etymology, addressed to Diocles, four books. 


Fifth series : 


Of Proverbs, addressed to Zenodotus, two books. 

Of Poems, addressed to Philomathes, one book. 

On the Right Way of reading Poetry, two books. 

A Reply to Critics, addressed to Diodorus, one book. 
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® Cf. supra, § 162. 

’ Cf. Cicero, Acad. post. 42 “sed inter scientiam et 
inscientiam comprehensionem illam, quam dixi, collocabat ” 
[sc. Zeno] ; Sext. Emp. Adv. math. vii. 151. 
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2. Ethics dealing with the common view and the 
sciences and virtues thence arising. 


First series: 


Against the Touching up of Paintings, addressed to 
Timonax, one book. 

How it is we name each Thing and form a Conception 
of it, one book. 

Of Conceptions, addressed to Laodamas, two books. 

Of Opinion or Assumption, addressed to Pythonax, 
three books. 

Proofs that the Wise Man will not hold Opinions,* one 
book. 

Of Apprehension, of Knowledge and of Ignorance,? 
four books. 

Of Reason, two books. 

Of the Use of Reason, addressed to Leptines. 


Second series : 


That the Ancients rightly admitted Dialectic as well 
as Demonstration, addressed to Zeno, two books. 

Of Dialectic, addressed to Aristocreon, four books. 

Of the Objections urged against the Dialecticians, 
three books. 

Of Rhetoric, addressed to Dioscurides, four books. 


Third series : 


Of formed State, or Habit, of Mind, addressed to 
Cleon, three books. 
Of Art and the Inartistic, addressed to Aristocreon, 
four books. 
Of the Difference between the Virtues, addressed to 
Diodorus, four books. 
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‘Of the Characters of the several Virtues, one book. 
Of Virtues, addressed to Pollis, two books. 


3. Ethics, dealing with things good and evil. 
First series : 
Of the Good or Morally Beautiful and Pleasure, 
addressed to Aristocreon, ten books. 
Proofs that Pleasure is not the End-in-chief of Action, 
four books. 
Proofs that Pleasure is not a Good, four books. 


Of the Arguments commonly used on Behalf of 
[Pleasure]. 
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BOOK VIII 


Cuapter 1. PYTHAGORAS (c. 582-500 B.c.) 


Having now completed our account of the phil- 
osophy of Ionia starting with Thales, as well as of 
its chief representatives, let us proceed to examine 
the philosophy of Italy, which was started by 
Pythagoras,* son of the gem-engraver Mnesarchus, 
and according to Hermippus, a Samian, or, according 
to Aristoxenus, a Tyrrhenian from one of those 
islands which the Athenians held after clearing them 
of their Tyrrhenian inhabitants. Some indeed say 
that he was descended through Euthyphro, Hippasus 
and Marmacus from Cleonymus, who was exiled from 
Phlius, and that, as Marmacus lived in Samos, so 
_ Pythagoras was called a Samian. From Samos he 
went, it is said, to Lesbos with an introduction to 
Pherecydes from his uncle Zoilus. He had three 
silver flagons made and took them as presents to 
each of the priests of Egypt. He had brothers, 
of whom Eunomus was the elder and Tyrrhenus 
the second; he also had a slave, Zamolxis, who is 
worshipped, so says Herodotus,® by the Getans, 
(V. Pyth. i.) favours the connexion with Phoenicia, so 
that the boy Pythagoras was instructed there by Chaldaeans 


before, on his return to Samos, he enjoyed the instruction 
of Pherecydes of Syros and of Hermodamas of Samos. 


> iv. 93 sq. 
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as Cronos. He was a pupil, as already stated, of 
Pherecydes of Syros, after whose death he went to 
Samos to be the pupil of Hermodamas, Creophylus’s 
descendant, a man already advanced in years. While 
still young, so eager was he for knowledge, he left 
his own country and had himself initiated into all 
the mysteries and rites not only of Greece but also 
of foreign countries. Now he was in Egypt when 
Polycrates sent him a letter of introduction to 
Amasis; he learnt the Egyptian language, so we 
learn from Antiphon in his book On Men of Out- 
standing Merit, and he also journeyed among the 
Chaldaeans and Magi. Then while in Crete he went 
down into the cave of Ida with Epimenides ; he also 
entered the Egyptian sanctuaries,* and was told their 
secret lore concerning the gods. After that he 
returned to Samos to find his country under the 
tyranny of Polycrates ; so he sailed away to Croton 
in Italy, and there he laid down a constitution for 
the Italian Greeks, and he and his followers were 
held in great estimation; for, being nearly three 
hundred in number, so well did they govern the 
state that its constitution was in effect a true aristo- 
cracy (government by the best). 

This is what Heraclides of Pontus tells us he used 
to say about himself: that he had once been 
Aethalides and was accounted to be Hermes’ son, 
and Hermes told him he might choose any gift 
he liked except immortality; so he asked to 
retain through life and through death a memory 
of his experiences. Hence in life he could recall 
everything, and when he died he still kept the 


Ta GduTa KaTed\Owy THY wrvoTiKHY Tapa AlyuTTiwv éxuddo dido- 


gopiay. Of. also lamblichus, Vit. Pyth. 18 sq. 
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ayopay Kal TavT@V TOY ElpyLevay wepvnobat. 
*Ev.ot pee obv II[v@ayopav pndé év xatadirety 
avyypapypda pacww maiCovres. ‘Hpdichevros yoov 
re) puotKos [Lovovouyt | KeKpaye Kai dno “ IIv6- 
ayopys Mvynodpyov toropinv yornoev avOparreny 
pdArora TavT OV Kat exhefdmevos TavTas Tas 
ovyypapas € ETOLITATO cavr ob coodinv, toAvpabeiny, 
KaKoTeXviny. ”  ovtw 8° elmer, émedHzep evapxo- 
pLevos 0 IlvGaydpas Tob Dvorxob ovyypapparos 
Aéyet aoe: “ ov pea. TOV aépa., TOV avamvew, ov joa. 
TO VOWP, TO TVW, OV KOT olow* dyov TeEpt Tob 
1 ¢ir’ dvp\Oev] éraypdOer vulg. 
2 xor’ olow Diels: xaroiow mss. 
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same memories. Afterwards in course of time his 
soul entered into Euphorbus and he was wounded 
by Menelaus. Now Euphorbus used to say that he 
had once been Aethalides and obtained this gift 
from Hermes, and then he told of the wanderings of 
his soul, how it migrated hither and thither, into 
how many plants and animals it had come, and all 
that it underwent in Hades, and all that the other 
souls there have to endure. When Euphorbus died, 
his soul passed into Hermotimus, and he also, wishing 
to authenticate the story, went up to the temple of 
Apollo at Branchidae, where he identified the 
shield which Menelaus, on his voyage home from 
Troy, had dedicated to Apollo, so he said: the 
shield being now so rotten through and through 
that the ivory facing only was left. When Hermo- 
timus died, he became Pyrrhus, a fisherman of Delos, 
and again he remembered everything, how he was 
first Aethalides, then Euphorbus, then Hermotimus, 
and then Pyrrhus. But when Pyrrhus died, he 
became Pythagoras, and still remembered all the 
facts mentioned. 

There are some who insist, absurdly enough, 
that Pythagoras left no writings whatever. At all 
events Heraclitus, the physicist,¢ almost shouts in 
our ear, “ Pythagoras, son of Mnesarchus, practised 
inquiry beyond all other men, and in this selection 
of his writings made himself a wisdom of his own, 
showing much learning but poor workmanship.” The 
occasion of this remark was the opening words of 
Pythagoras’s treatise On Nature, namely, ‘“ Nay, I 
swear by the air I breathe, I swear by the water I 
drink, I will never suffer censure on account of this 


SEE Tt 2 OID PLT B: 
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Aoyou totbe.”’ yéypamrar dé 7H IIvOaydpa ovy- 
ypdppara tpia, Tadeurixov, Hodurixov, Ouvoixov: 
A \ / e / 7 / > A 
770 d€ depopevov ws IIvbaydpov Avotdds éott Tod 
Tapavrivov vlayopixod, duydvros eis OnBas 
\ 3 / / A > ¢ 
Kat “Ezapewwvea kabyynoapevov. dyot 6 ‘“Hpa- 
KAeions 6 TOU Mapamiwvos ev TH UwTiwvos éemTouy 
yeypadévar avrov kat Ilept tod oAov ev ézeow, 
devTepov Tov ‘lepov Adyov, ob 7) apx7)’ 
@ veo, adda o€Beobe pel” Hovyins rade mavTa° 


/ \ ~ / \ >) / 
tpitov Ilepi pvyis, téraprov Ilepi edocBetas, 
/ ¢ ~ \ 3 l4 - ~ , 
méumtov “HAoadh tov *Emydpynov tod Kou 

/ ¢ / \ A A \ 
matepa, extov Kpdtwva Kat dddovs. Tov de 
Mvotixov Adyov ‘Immacov dyow ceivar, yeypap- 
pevov emt dtaBoAn Ilv@aydpov, moddods S€ Kat 
tao “Aotwvos tot} Kpotwridtov ypadévtas ava- 
steOjvac IIv0aydpa. dnot de Kat *Aprotd&evos 
Ta mActoTa Tov nOiKav Soyudtwv AaPety Tov 
Tvbayopay Tropa OewsoroKdctas THs ev AcAdgois. 
“lov d€ 6 Xios € ev Tots Paying pnow avTOV EVLA. 
Touoavra aveveyKelv els Opgea. at’tobd A€yovat 
Kal Tos UKoTLadas, ov 7 apxy, “My * * avaaidev 

+3 > a 

pndevt. Uwoucparns S & Aradoyats dnow 
avtov é€pwrnfbévta tro Aéovros tod DAvaciwv 
Tupavvou Tis etn, pirccogos, etrrety. Kal Tov Biov 
€olKeval Tavnyvper’ ws ovv els TaUTHY ot peV 


488 6-7 oe pev ... Kabnynoapévov. Hesychius in 
Suidas (s.v.), an authority older than Schol. Plat. 6008, 
proves that this passage is a coherent whole. The fragment 
of Heraclitus (B 129 Diels, 17 Byw.) is certainly genuine. 
There may be, in isropinvy, an allusion to the study of 
mensuration in Egypt. The pretended explanation, “ he 
spoke thus because . . .”’ introduces an extract from a work 
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work.’ Pythagoras in fact wrote three books, On 
Education, On Statesmanship, and On Nature. But the 
book which passes as the work of Pythagoras is 
by Lysis of Tarentum, a Pythagorean, who fled to 
Thebes and taught Epaminondas.* Heraclides, the 
son of Serapion, in his Epitome of Sotion, says that he 
also wrote a poem On the Universe, and secondly the 
Sacred Poem which begins : 


Young men, come reverence in quietude 
All these my words ; 


thirdly On the Soul, fourthly Of Prety, fifthly Helo- 
thales the Father of Epicharmus of Cos, sixthly Croton, 
and other works as well. ‘The same authority says 
that the poem On the Mysteries was written by 
Hippasus to defame Pythagoras, and that many 
others written by Aston of Croton were ascribed to 
Pythagoras. Aristoxenus says that Pythagoras got 
most of his moral doctrines from the Delphic priestess 
Themistoclea. According to Ion of Chios in his 
Triagmi he ascribed some poems of his own making 
to Orpheus.? They further attribute to him the 
Scopiads which begins thus : 


Be not shameless, before any man. 


Sosicrates in his Successeons of Philosophers says 
that, when Leon the tyrant of Phlius asked him who 
he was, he said, “‘ A philosopher,” ¢ and that he com- 
pared life to the Great Games, where some went to 


which, like all those attributed to Pythagoras, must have 
been a late forgery. 

> F.H.G. Fr. 12, ii. p. 49. The same fragment is found 
in Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 131 "Iwy 62 6 Xtos év Tots Tpay- 
pots kal Ilv@aydpav eis Opdéa dveveyxeiy tiva toropet. ‘The 
verbal agreement, except for riva ioropet, is exact. 

¢ Cf. i. 12, whence it would seem that Sosicrates used 
Heraclides of Pontus as his authority for this anecdote. 
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Aywviovyjrevol, of OE KAT etropiay, ot S€é ye BéeATLOTOL 
épxovrar Jeatai, ovTws ev TH Biw ot pev avdpa- 
modwoes, epyn, dvovtar dd€ys Kat mAcovetas 
Onparat, ot b€ diAdcodor Tis adnOeias. Kal TdA0€ 
jeev Oe. 

9 "Ev 8€ tots zpicl ovyypdppact tots mpo- 
EtpnpLevous pepeTau Iubayopov TAOE kafohucds. 
ovK eG evyeobat omep eauT@v dua, TO pen) eloevan 
TO ovppepor. THY peOny ev av’ évos PAaPnv 
Kahet KaL mAnopoviy Taoav dmosoxyacer, Acyoov 
pin TapaPaivew pre TOV TOTOV pajre TOV OLTiWV 
pendeva THV ouppeTpiay. Kal Tmept adpodioiwy dé 
now ovtws: “ ’Adpodiova Xeyu@vos movecoOat, 
pn Oépeos: _powomepov dé Kal 7)p0s Kouporepa, 
Bapéa 5é 7acav wpnv Kat és dyvetny odK ayaba.”’ 
aAAa Kat mort épwrnfévta mote Set mAnoidlew 
eietv: oTav BovrAn yevéoPar cwutot acbevéorepos. 

10 Acatpetrar dé Kal Tov Tod avOpa@mov Biov ovTws- 
“ Tlats etkoot rea, venviokos etkoot, venvins 
<lkoot, yepav ElKOoL. at de TAckiae m™pos Tas 
c@pas oe GULLLETPOL* mats Eap, venvioKos Oépos, 
venvins PUwormwpov, yéepwv | XeyLoov. nt VearenO 
avTa o bev venvioKos peipaKvov, 0 0¢ venvins 
dviip. ele Te mpaTOs, WS pyar Tiuatos, KOWG. 
Ta dilwy eivar Kat pidiav ioornTa.. Kal avTod 
ot pabnral KatetiVevto Tas ovotas eis Ev [zoLov- 
jrevor |. mevraeTiay 0 yovyalov, povov Tov Aoyw 
KaTaKOvoVTES Kal ovdeTW [Tubayopay opdvres 
eis 6 SoKysacbetev: rotvTetbev 8 eyivovto Tis 
olkias avtotd Kai THs oews perelyov. armelyovTo 


* Because he lectured at night ; ef. § 15 vuxrepivh axpdacis. 
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compete for the prize and others went with wares 
to sell, but the best as spectators ; for similarly, in 
life, some grow up with servile natures, greedy for 
fame and gain, but the philosopher seeks for truth. 
Thus much for this part of the subject. 

The contents in general of the aforesaid three 
treatises of Pythagoras are as follows. He forbids 
us to pray for ourselves, because we do not know 
what will help us. Drinking he calls, in a word, a 
snare, and he discountenances all excess, saying that 
no one should go beyond due proportion either in 
drinking or in eating. Of sexual indulgence, too, 
he says, ‘‘ Keep to the winter for sexual pleasures, 
in summer abstain ; they are less harmful in autumn 
and spring, but they are always harmful and not 
conducive to health.” Asked once when a man 
should consort with a woman, he replied, “ When 
you want to lose what strength you have.” 

He divides man’s life into four quarters thus: 
“ Twenty years a boy, twenty years a youth, twenty 
years a young man, twenty years an old man; and 
these four periods correspond to the four seasons, 
the boy to spring, the youth to summer, the young 
man to autumn, and the old man to winter,’ meaning 
by youth one not yet grown up and by a young man 
a man of mature age. According to Timaeus, he 
was the first to say, “ Friends have all things in 
common” and “Friendship is equality ’’; indeed, 
his disciples did put all their possessions into one 
common stock. For five whole years they had to 
keep silence, merely listening to his discourses 
without seeing him,? until ‘they passed an examina- 
tion, and thenceforward they were admitted to his 
house and allowed to see him. They would never 
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d€ Kal copot KuTapicoivys dia TO 70 TOD Atos 
okyTTpov evredlev memorjoba, ws dynow “Epp- 
ummos ev devtépw Llept [Ivéaydpov. 

1 Kai yap Kat cepvompeméoraros Adyerau yevéobar 
Kal ot peabryrat dd€av elyov mept atdrod ws etn 
“AmroAAo € *YzrepBopewy ApryLEvos. Aoyos 5é 
ToT avTou mrapayupvadevtos TOV penpov opO var 
xpuvoobv: Kat ott Néooos 6 motapos dtaBativovTa 
avrov mpocayopevoa. troAds Hv 6 ddokwv. Tijsatdos 

now ev dexatn ‘loropidv éyew adrov Tas 
ouvoucovoas avopdot Gedy exew ovopata, Kopas, 
Nvpudas, eira Myrepas kahoupevas. TOUTOV Kal 
yewper play em Tépas ayayely, Motpw6os mposTou 
edpovTos Tas apxas TOV oToUXetov avThs, ws 
dynow *Avtucdetdns ev devTépw Ilepi “AheEdvopov. 
12pdAioTa Oe oxoAdoat TOV Uvéayopay mepl TO 
aprOuntucov eidos adrhs: TOV TE Kavove. TOV €K 
pods xopdfs evpelv. ovK jpednce 5° ovd  tarpiKis. 
pyot O° “AzroAAcdwpos 0 Aoyrorucos ExaToupyv 
Gicat avrov, edpovra. oTt TOO dploywviov Tpt- 
ywvov 7 vmoTewovca mAevpa toov Svvatat Tats 
Tepleyovoals. Kal €oTW emlypapa oUTWS ExoV" 


yvika Ilv@ayopys To mepikreés evpeTo ypdppa, 
Kew eh oTw KAewhy ryaye Bovdvainv. 


Aéyerau d€ Kal mp@Tos Kpéaow aokfoa alAnras, 
Kal m™p@Tov y’ Edpupevnv, xaba pnor DaBupivos 
ev Tpitw TOV ’ATopvnpovevpatwv, TOV mpdTEpoVv 


* The allusion is to the Nymphs and the heavenly pair, 
mother and daughter (Demeter and Persephone). 

> Scriptorum Alex. ill. fr. p. 147. 

SANE er te Vile 1a Os 

¢ The story of Eurymenes was known to Porphyry, Vit. 
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use coffins of cypress, because the sceptre of Zeus 

was made from it, so we are informed by Hermippus 

in his second book On Pythagoras. 

Indeed, his bearing is said to have been most 
dignified, and his disciples held the opinion about 
him that he was Apollo come down from the far 
north. There is a story that once, when he was 
disrobed, his thigh was seen to be of gold; and 
when he crossed the river Nessus, quite a number 
of people said they heard it welcome him. According 
to Timaeus in the tenth book of his Hzstory, he 
remarked that the consorts of men bore divine 
names, being called first Virgins, then Brides, and 
then Mothers.t He it was who brought geometry 
to perfection, while it was Moeris who first discovered 
the beginnings of the elements of geometry : Anti- 
clides in his second book On Alexander © affirms this, 
and further that Pythagoras spent most of his time 
upon the arithmetical aspect of geometry ; he also 

discovered the musical intervals on the monochord. 

Nor did he neglect even medicine. We are told by 
Apollodorus the calculator that he offered a sacrifice 
of oxen on finding that in a right-angled triangle the 
square on the hypotenuse is equal to the squares on 
the sides containing the right angle. And there is 
an epigram running as follows ¢ : 


What time Pythagoras that famed figure found, 
For which the noble offering he brought. 


He is also said to have been the first to diet 
athletes on meat, trying first with Eurymenes 4— 
so we learn from Favorinus in the third book of his 
Memorabilia—whereas in former times they had 


Pyth. 18. We can still see how these quotations made by 


“ 


D. L. himself from Favorinus disturb the context: 
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> , A \ A e ~ > \ \ “a 
icxdot Enpats Kal Tupois bypots, aAAa Kat mrupois 
cwLackovvTwr avTous, Kabdmep 6 attos Dafwpivos 
13ev oydon Llavrodamfs toroplas pnow. ot de 
Ilvdayopav dAetarny TWa ToOrov ourtoae TOV 
TpoTrov, 7) tobrov. TobTov yap Kal TO povevew 
amrayopevewy, a) ore yeveoOar Tov Cpa KOWoV 
OtKcaov npetv €XOVTO puxijs. kal TdSe pev my TO 
Tpooxynpa’ TO O° adnBes tav eupdvywv dmnyopevev 
dnreoa ouvack@v Kal ovvebiLav ets edKoAtav 
Biov tovs avOpwmovs, wWote evmopioTous avTots 
clvat Tas Tpodds, amupa mpoadepopevois Kat AvTov 
seep mivovow: evret0ev yap Kal GwpaTos vyieLay 
\ 
poxis ogvryra mepryveoban. dele Kal 
Baap MpooKvhaa jovov ev AjAw tov *AmoA- 
Awvos Tob yevetopos, 6s éotw dmiabev Tot Kepa- 

/ 

Tivov, Oia TO TrUpOds Kal KpiMas Kal momava ova 
/ 22 2 > ~ + / e lal \ / 
TiWecbat em” adrobd dvev mupds, tepetov de pndev, 

@ > / > / / 
ws dnow “AptototeAns év AnAiwv modreia. 
“~ ie / ~ > aA N \ 
14 Ipa&rov KS daov TOUTOV atropyvar THY usvy ny 
4 3 / 3 / AA 9) 9 >) A 
KUKAoV avayKns ae(Bovcav aAAoT’ addAots evdetabat 
aA \ 
Cwos: Kal mp@tov eis tovs “EAAnvas pétpa Kat 
\ > ? / rd) / e 
aTabua eionyjnoacba, Kaba dynow “Apiord€evos oO 
Hovoucds: Tp@rov te “Eomepov kat Dwoddpov tov 
avTov currety, ws dryot Lappevidns.* our S efav- 
p.acby wor’ édeyov Tos yvepiLous avToo judvrvas 
Ged hwvds, adda Kat adros ev TH ypadH dor bv’ 
e A oh “ 
EMTA Kal OinKooiwy éeTéwv €& aidew Tapayeyevnolat 
b] > ~ 
es avOpw7ous. Tovyap Kal mpoceKaptépouvy adbTa 
l of 5€ dace Ilappevidny Casaubon. 


* Or rather “ soft cheese’; cf. supra, i. § 7, note. 
> Cf. lamblichus, Vit. Pyth. 25, and Porphyry, De ab- 
stinentia, i. 26. 
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trained on dried figs, on butter,* and even on wheat- 
meal, as we are told by the same Favorinus in the 
eighth book of his Miscellaneous History. Some say 
it was a certain trainer named Pythagoras who 
instituted this diet,? and not our Pythagoras, who 
forbade even the killing, let alone the eating, of 
animals which share with us the privilege of having 
a soul. This was the excuse put forward; but his 
real reason for forbidding animal diet was to practise 
people and accustom them to simplicity of life, so 
that they could live on things easily procurable, 
spreading their tables with uncooked foods and 
drinking pure water only, for this was the way to 
a healthy body and a keen mind. Of course the 
only altar at which he worshipped was that of Apollo 
the Giver of Life, behind the Altar of Horns at Delos, 
for thereon were placed flour and meal and cakes, 
without the use of fire, and there was no animal 
victim, as we are told by Aristotle in his Constitution 
of Delos. 

He was the first, they say, to declare that the 
soul, bound now in this creature, now in that, thus 
goes on a round ordained of necessity. He too, 
according to Aristoxenus the musician, was the first 
to introduce weights and measures into Greece. It 
was he who first declared that the Evening and 
Morning Stars are the same, as Parmenides main- 
tains.© So greatly was he admired that his disciples 
used to be called “ prophets to declare the voice 
of God,” besides which he himself says in a written 
work that “ after two hundred and seven years in 
Hades he has returned to the land of the living.” 
Thus it was that they remained his staunch adherents, 


SOF. inf. 18023. 
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\ aA / ef / hy A 
Kal Tov Adywv Eeveka mpooyjeoav Kat AevKavot 
kat Ileveérioe Meoodmui re Kat ‘Papaior. 

15 Meéype dé DirodrAdov otk Hv te yvdvar Ilvba- 

, / < be / > / \ & / 
yopevov doypa: obros dé pdvos elyveyKe TA vaBonra 
tpia BrBAia, & WlAdrwy éméoreAev Eexarov pevaav 
avn Ova. Tov tig eSaxoolwv ovK eAdrrous emt 
THY VUKTEpWHY aKpoaow anivrTwy avToo" Kat et 
Ties agibetev abrov Gedoacba, eypadov mpos 
Tovs olKelouvs ws peydAov Twos TeETUYNKOTES. 
Meramovtivol ye piv THY pev oikiay adtod A7x- 
untpos tepov exddovy, Tov oTevwiov dé jLovoeior, 

dyot DaBwpivos ev Ilavrodamais toroptats: 
” / A ¢ / \ > \ 
eXeyov te Kat ot aAAow Ivbaydpevoe un etvar apos 
mavras mavTa pynta, ws dnow *Apiordo€evos ev 
/ ~ / ” \ ve / 

16 deKaTn Mladevtindv vopwy: evOa Kat BevodiArov 
tov Ilv@ayopikdv, epwrnflevta mas av padiora 
TOV vioV TaLldevoeLeV, Elmretv, Et moAEwS edvopLov- 

/ / + \ \ \ 
pévys yevyfetn. adAdovs te modAAovs Kata THY 
at At > r / b) A \ BA >) 

taXiav amepyacacbat KaXrovs Te Kayabovs avdpas, 
> \ A / A / A / 
atap kat ZaXevKov Kat Xapwvdav tovs vopoberas: 
€ / \ ok / > / 4 > » \ wv 
ixavos Te yap nv dirlas epyaryns Ta T GAAa Kal Et 
twa m7U0o0iT0 THY ovpPdrdwy atrob KeKoWwwvnkoTa, 
evdus Te mpoonrarpileTo Kal irov KareoKevaley. 

a1 «| Hy 8 adre® 7a ovpBora Tade* Tp paxaipe tay) 
oxadevew, Cuyov pay drepBaivew, emt XotvuKos 
[7) en OMe: Kapoinv [L7) eotiew, Poprtov yen) 
ovyKabatpetv, ouvemuTifevau d€, Ta OTpPwyara, del 
ovvocdeueva exe, ev daxTvrAlw etkdva Deod pr 
mepipepew, xUTpas ixvos ovyyely ev TH Tédpa, 
@ See, however, Porphyry, Vit. Pyth. 4, who cites as his 


authority Timaeus the Sicilian historian (7. H.G. i. p. 211, 
Fr. 78), who was not improbably the source used by Favorinus. 
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and men came to hear his words from afar, among 
them Lucanians, Peucetians, Messapians and Romans. 
Down to the time of Philolaus it was not possible 
to acquire knowledge of any Pythagorean doctrine, 
and Philolaus alone brought out those three celebrated 
books which Plato sent a hundred minas to purchase. 
Not less than six hundred persons went to his evening 
lectures ; and those who were privileged to see him 
wrote to their friends congratulating themselves 
on a great piece of good fortune. Moreover, the 
Metapontines named his house the Temple of 
Demeter and his porch the Museum, so we learn 
from Favorinus in his Miscellaneous History. And 
the rest of the Pythagoreans used to say that not 
all his doctrines were for all men to hear, our authority 
for this being Aristoxenus in the tenth book of his 
Rules of Pedagogy, where we are also told that one 
of the school, Xenophilus by name, asked by some 
one how he could best educate his son, replied, “‘ By 
making him the citizen of a well-governed state.” 
Throughout Italy Pythagoras made many into good 
men and true, men too of note like the lawgivers 
Zaleucus and Charondas; for he had a great gift 
for friendship, and especially, when he found his own 
watchwords adopted by anyone, he would immedi- 
ately take to that man and make a friend of him. 
The following were his watchwords or precepts: 
don’t stir the fire with a knife, don’t step over the 
beam of a balance, don’t sit down on your bushel,® 
don’t eat your heart, don’t help a man off with a load 
but help him on, always roll your bed-clothes up, | 
don’t put ¢ God’ 3 image on the circle of a ring, don’t 
leave the pan’s imprint on the ashes, don’t wipe up 


b The xoté was about a quart, in dry measure. 
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dqdin OaKov pen) opopyvuobas, T™pos Tvov TETPOfL- 
pevov pn opixew, Tas Aewhdpovs pH Padilev, 
pa) padiws deEvav euBadrew, op.wopoptous XeAvdovas 
pa, éyew, yapovvya py Tpédew, amrovuyiopact 
Kal Koupats: [Ly erroupeiy punde edtoracbar, ogetav 
pedxarpav amooTpé éw, amodnuotvTa emi Tots 
Opots dvemLoTpem Tey. 

18 “Here 8 atte 70 pe mop paxyaipa 1) oKa- 
Aevew Suvacray opyyy Kal oldodvTa Oupov pe 
Kweiv. TO d€ Cuyov py dbrepBaivew, TovTéoT. TO 
igov Kat SikaLov pu DrrepBaivew. emt TE yolviKos 
pn Kabilew ev tow. Tob EeveotHtos gPpovtTida 
movetabat Kat Tob p€AXovTOs* 7 yap xotwuE NHuepnoia 
Tpopy. dua dé TOU Kapdtav [7 eoBiew ed7Aov 41) 
TIP uxny aviats Kat Avrrats KATOTHKEW. dua Oe 
Tov «is dmodnpuiav Badilovra pay ematpepeobar 
TAPTVEL Tots amahharropevors Tob Biov py) E7Tb- 
Ouunticds éxew Tod ony en nd 770 Tov evratla 
noovav emdadyecOa. Kat 7a, aa mpos Tatra 
Aoumov Eat éxAapBavewv, iva aay TapEAKcjrev. 

19 Ilavros dé pardAov amnyopeve peur epv0tvov 
eobiew pare peAavoupov, Kapdias T° améxeoBau 
Kal KUG Ov" “AptoroteAns d€ dyot Kal pytpas 
Kal TplyAns evlore. adrov 5 dpretoba péAute 
pov pact TWES 7 Knpiy 7 apr, owov b€ pe? 
HLEepav [L1) yeveoban: obw te Ta ToAAa Aaydvous 
edfois Te Kal wots, Tots d€ GararTios omaviws. 
oToAy 8 att® AevKy, Kalapa, Kal orTpwyata 
AevKa €& epiwy: Ta yap Awa otmw Eis éexelvous 
adikro Tovs Tomous. ovdemoT eyvicbn ove 
Ovayap@v ovre adpodioracev ovre peBvodeis. 

20amelyeTo Kal yéAwrTos Kal mdons apeoKetas otov 
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a mess with a torch, don’t commit a nuisance towards 
the sun, don’t walk the highway, don’t shake hands 
too eagerly, don’t have swallows under your own 
roof, don’t keep birds with hooked claws, don’t make 
water on nor stand upon your nail- and hair-trimmings, 
turn the sharp blade away, when you go abroad 
don’t turn round at the frontier. 

This is what they meant. Don’t stir the fire with 
a knife : don’t stir the passions or the swelling pride 
of the great. Don’t step over the beam of a balance : 
don’t overstep the bounds of equity and justice. 
Don’t sit down on your bushel: have the same care 
of to-day and the future, a bushel being the day’s 
ration. By not eating your heart he meant not 
wasting your life in troubles and pains. By saying 
do not turn round when you go abroad, he meant 
to advise those who are departing this life not to 
set their hearts’ desire on living nor to be too much 
attracted by the pleasures of this life. The ex- 
planations of the rest are similar and would take too 
long to set out. 

Above all, he forbade as food red mullet and 
blacktail, and he enjoined abstinence from the hearts 
of animals and from beans, and sometimes, according 
to Aristotle, even from paunch and gurnard. Some 
say that he contented himself with just some honey 
or a honeycomb or bread, never touching wine in the 
daytime, and with greens boiled or raw for dainties, 
and fish but rarely. His robe was white and spotless, 
his quilts of white wool, for linen had not yet reached 
those parts. He was never known to over-eat, to 
behave loosely, or to be drunk. He would avoid 
laughter and all pandering to tastes such as in- 
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OKOp LAT OV Kal dunynLaTwV PopTUc@y, opy.lo- 
plevos T° oUTE olKeryy exdAalev ovr éAevfepov 
ovdevo.. exdAct d€ TO vovleTety TedapTav. joa 
TUCH T EXPHTO TH da TOV KAndovev Te Kal 
olwvOv, jKioTa Sé TH Oia TOV éuTvpwv, €€a) Tis 
dua NBdvov. Ouatats Te EXPHTO astyous, ot dé 
paow, 6Tt aXE€KTOpGL Lovov Kal €pious yarabnvots 
Kal Tots Aeyouevois atraXlas, jKvoTa dé dpvacw. 
6 ye pny “Apiorofevos TavTa. bev taAAa ovy- 
xwpev avrov eoOiew epipoxa., povov 0 améyeobat 
Boos aporhpos Kat Kpiod. 

2 ‘OS atrds drnow, ws mpoeipyntat, Kal Ta ddoypara 
AaBetv adrov mapa rhs év AeAdois OepotoKAcias. 
dyct 8 ‘lepdvupos KareABdvra atrov «is adov 
THY [Lev ‘Hovddou poy ely mpos Klove yaAK®@ 
Sedemerny KaL TpiCovoay, Thy ‘Opnpov Kpepa- 
peevay amo d€vdpov Kal Odes Tept adriy avO cy 
elmov trept Oedv, KorAalopévous dé Kal Tods [7 
OéXovras ovveivar tats éavt@v yvvarki: Kal 67 Kat 
da Totro TYysnOHvar bro Tov ev Kpdtww. Pot 
5° ’Apiotimmos 6 Kupnvaios év tH Llepi ducto- 
Adywv Uvbaydpav atrov dvopac8jvar ote Thy 
adyfevav nydpevev ody ATTov Tob [vHiov. 

eg Aéyetar tapeyyvav adrov éxdotote Tots paln- 
Tats Tdde Aéyew els TOV OlkoV elotodat, 


7H mapeBnv; TiS epeEa; TL wou déov ovK ereAEaOn; 
vA “~ 

odayia te Deois mpoodépew Kwdvew, povov Se 

Tov avaiwaKktov Bwuov mpookuveiy. und opvdvat 

Qeovs: acketv yap atrov deiv a€iomorov Tapéxev. 


* The word IIvéayédpas being taken to be a compound 
from ILv¥6cos and a-yopevew. 
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sulting jests and vulgar tales. He would punish 
neither slave nor free man in anger. Admonition 
he used to call “ setting right.’’ He used to practise 
divination by sounds or voices and by auguries, never 
by burnt-offerings, beyond frankincense. The offer- 
ings he made were always inanimate; though some 
say that he would offer cocks, sucking goats and 
porkers, as they are called, but lambs never. How- 
ever, Aristoxenus has it that he consented to the 
eating of all other animals, and only abstained from 
ploughing oxen and rams. 

The same authority, as we have seen, asserts that 
Pythagoras took his doctrines from the Delphic 
priestess Themistoclea. Hieronymus, however, says 
that, when he had descended into Hades, he saw the 
soul of Hesiod bound fast to a brazen pillar and 
gibbering, and the soul of Homer hung on a tree with 
serpents writhing about it, this being their punish- 
ment for what they had said about the gods ; he also 
saw under torture those who would not remain faithful 
to their wives. This, says our authority, is why he 
was honoured by the people of Croton. Aristippus 
of Cyrene affirms in his work On the Physicists that 
he was named Pythagoras because he uttered the 
truth as infallibly as did the Pythian oracle.? 

He is said to have advised his disciples as follows : 
Always to say on entering their own doors : 


Where did I trespass ? What did I achieve ? 
And unfulfilled what duties did I leave ? 


Not to let victims be brought for sacrifice to the 
gods, and to worship only at the altar unstained with 
blood. Not to call the gods to witness, man’s duty 
being rather to strive to make his own word carry 
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Tous TE mpeaBurepous TYLaY, TO Tponyoupevov TO 
XpOVvad TiyLLWTEpOV TYOUpLEvous™ os ev KOOLW peev 
avatoAny dtcews, ev Biw 5° apyny TeAeuTAs, ev 
Caw Sé yeveow plopas. Kat Geovs pmev dSatpovev 
TPOTLLay, Tpwas o avOpwrwv, avbpumwv de 

, > / > e A e 
padvora tovs yoveas. aAArjAois @ optretv, ws 
Tovs prev didrous éexPpods p7) Tovjnoa, Tous om 
exOpovs didous epydcacban. LdLov TE pundev Nyet- 
cba. vou Bon betv, cvopta moAeetv: uTov 
TILE POV pare d0ivew pte oivecbat, aAra pnoe 

Gov o 7) BAdarrev avOpwrrous. aida Kat evAd- 
Bevay evar pnre yeAwre katéxecIae pyre oxvdpw- 
malew. evyew capKav TAcovacp.or, odoumopins 
dveow Kat emTAOW mrovetoBan, pvneny aoKety, ev 
opyn pare Te A€yew purre mpaccety, pay TeKnY 
Taoav" TYG , @oats xpnobar mpos Avpav t Up TE 
bedv kat dvdpav dyalav eddoyov ydpw eyew. 
TOV d€ KUaLwY anéxeoOau dua TO TVEvpOT @dELs 
ovTas pddiora petéxew Tot yvyiKod> Kat dAAws 
KOOPLWTEpas amepyaleobae Tas YyaoTEpas, }47) 
mapadnpbevras. Kat dia tTot7o Kal Tas Kal? 
Unvous davtacias Aclas Kal atapdyous amoredetv. 

Mnoi 8’ 6 *AdgEavdpos ev Tais r&v firocddwv 
duadoyais Kal Tatra evpnKevar ev Ilv@ayopiKots 
UTOMVHULACW. GapX7Vv per amavTwy povdda* ek 
dé THs povddos adpiorov duada ws av vAnv TH 

1 <o’> racay coll. § 20 Casaubon. 

4 For the doctrines of Pythagoras (§§ 25-35) Alexander is 
taken as D. L.’s authority (see Introd. pp. xxvi, xxvii). This 
indefatigable pedant is known to have written a special work 
on the Pythagorean system. Our author may not have 


possessed this work by Alexander, but he probably had 
access to a public library containing it. In any case he 
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conviction. To honour their elders, on the principle 
that precedence in time gives a greater title to 
respect ; for as in the world sunrise comes before 
sunset, so in human life the beginning before the 
end, and in all organic life birth precedes death. 
And he further bade them to honour gods before 
demi-gods, heroes before men, and first among men 
their parents ; and so to behave one to another as 
not to make friends into enemies, but to turn enemies 
into friends. To deem nothing their own. To 
support the law, to wage war on lawlessness. Never 
to kill or injure trees that are not wild, nor even 
any animal that does not injure man. That it is 
seemly and advisable neither to give way to un- 
bridled laughter nor to wear sullen looks. To avoid 
excess of flesh, on a journey to let exertion and 
slackening alternate, to train the memory, in wrath 
to restrain hand and tongue, to respect all divination, 
to sing to the lyre and by hymns to show due 
gratitude to gods and to good men. To abstain 
from beans because they are flatulent and partake 
most of the breath of life; and besides, it is better 
for the stomach if they are not taken, and this again 
will make our dreams in sleep smooth and untroubled. 

Alexander in his Successions of Philosophers says 
that he found in the Pythagorean memoirs the 
following tenets as well. The principle of all things 
is the monad or unit; arising from this monad the 


deserves praise for the selection. Between Alexander Poly- 
histor in the first century B.c. and the threshold of the third 
century Aa.p. there had been an enormous increase in neo- 
Pythagorean literature, mostly dealing with mystical pro- 
perties of numbers and with ethics based upon theology. 
All this D. L. ignores, going back to a Hellenistic document 
long forgotten. 
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povad. atria OVTL droor vas’ ex Oe Tis jrovddos 
Kal THS doptotov duddos TOUS apuO uous: ex de Trev 
apiOuav Ta onuetas ex d€ TOUTWY TAs ypaypds, 
e€ dv Ta émimeda oxnpara: ex d€ THY émuTédwv 
Ta oTEepea oynpata: ex b€ TovTwy Ta alcbyTa 
CWLATA, WV kat Ta oTOLYEla €lvae TETT OPA, Ups 
vowp, yhv, aéepa* peraBadrew dé Kal tpémecbar 
ou ohuw, Kal yweoBat e€ adbrav KOOJLOV epapuxor, 
VOEpoV, aopaipoeon, peony TEpLeXOvTa. THY viv Kal 

23 avery odaipoeion Kal TEPLOLKOUPLEV IV. elvat dé 
Kal avTimodas Kal Ta Hiv KdTW éKElvoLs ava. 
icdpoupa 7 elvae ev TH Kdopw PMs Kal oKOTOS, 
Kat Oepuov Kat puxpdov, Kal Enpov Kal bypov-: dv 
Kar émikpatevav OGepuot pev Oépos yivecbar, 
yvxpod Se yeyrdva, Enpod d Eéap, Kal dypob 
dOwomwpov. éav dé toouoiph, Ta KdAAoTA elvat 
Tob éTous, o0 TO pev BaddAov eap byrewov, TO dé 
dbivov dOwo7wpov vocepov. adda Kal THs huepas 
Oddrew pev THY Ew, POivew dé THY EoTrépav: bev 
Kal vooepwrepav elval. TOV TE TEPL THY yHyv aépa 
GoEvoTOY Kal vooEpoyv Kal Ta ev adTa rravtTa Ovnta: 
Tov d€ avwrdtw aeKivynTov T elvart Kal Kabapov 
Kal vyld Kal mavTa Ta Ev atT@ abdvata Kal did 

27 Touro Geta. nALov TE Kal oeAnvnv Kat TOUS GAAous 
aorépas elvat Yeovs: emukpareiy yap To Deppov ev 
avTots, Omep eoTt Cwis airvov. THY TE oehayny 
AdprrecOar bp’ nAtov. Kal avOpwmous elvat pos 
Geovs ovyyevelay, KaTa TO peTexeL dvOpurrov 
Deppod- 610 Kal mpovoctoBar TOV Oeov Tv. 
etwappevny Te TOV OAwY Kal Kar. [pos aitiav 
civ THS SvouKnoews. Ounkev T amo Too WAtov 
aKTiva dia To aibépos tod Te yvypod Kal Taxéos. 
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undefined dyad or two serves as material substratum 
to the monad, which is cause ; from the monad and 
the undefined dyad spring numbers ; from numbers, 
points ; from points, lines ; from lines, plane figures ; 
from plane figures, solid figures ; from solid figures, 
sensible bodies, the elements of which are four, fire, 
water, earth and air; these elements interchange 
and turn into one another completely, and combine 
to produce a universe animate, intelligent, spherical, 
with the earth at its centre, the earth itself too being 
spherical and inhabited round about. There are also 
antipodes, and our “ down” is their “up.” Light 
and darkness have equal part® in the universe, so 
have hot and cold, and dry and moist ; and of these, 
if hot preponderates, we have summer; if cold, 
winter; if dry, spring; if moist, late autumn. If 
all are in equilibrium, we have the best periods of 
the year, of which the freshness of spring constitutes 
the healthy season, and the decay. of late autumn 
the unhealthy. So too, in the day, freshness belongs 
to the morning, and decay to the evening, which is 
therefore more unhealthy. The air about the earth 
is stagnant and unwholesome, and all within it is 
mortal; but the uppermost air is ever-moved and 
pure and healthy, and all within it is immortal and 
consequently divine. The sun, the moon, and the 
other stars are gods; for, in them, there is a pre- 
ponderance of heat, and heat is the cause of life. 
The moon is illumined by the sun. Gods and men 
are akin, inasmuch as man partakes of heat ; there- 
fore God takes thought for man. Fate is the cause 
of things being thus ordered both as a whole and 
separately. The sun’s ray penetrates through the 


¢ Cf. Soph. El. 87 yijs iciuotp’ anp. 
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KaXdobor dé TOV pev | dépa ipux pov alfépa, 7H de 
Od Aacoay Kal TO Dy pov. maxyvy atlepa. Tavryy 
de THY aKtiva Kal els ta BevOn SveoPat Kai dia 

28 ToUTo Cwomoety mavrTa. Kal Cav pev mav0 ooa 
[LETEXEL - Tob Deppod: Ovo Kal Ta pura Cia elvan’ 
puxny [LEVTOL [1) EXEW mdvra.. etvar O€ TV puxyy 
amooTacpa aifépos Kat tot Oepuot Kat Tob 
yvxpod, TH cvupetéxve uypod aidépos. Oua- 
depew TE spoxiy Sans: adavarov Tr evar avTiy, 
emeLOn77€p Kat TO ad ov améomacTat adavarov 
eoTt. Ta O€ Cha yevvacba e€ adAjAwY aro 
omepuatwv, Thy 8 é€k yas yeveow advvarov 
ddioracba. to Sé omépua elvat orayova eyKe- 
darov mepi€yovaav év eaury Geppov dr pLov" TAvTYV 
de mpoopepoperny TH PLATPA ATO Lev TOD eyepadou 
iv@pa Kat vypov Kal aiua mpoteobar, ef @v odpKas 
Te Kal veDpa Kat cord Kal TplXas Kat TO OAov ouv- 
iotac0ar o@ma: amo Oe Too aTILOD poxny Kal 

29 atcbnow. poppovobar d€ TO pev mp@Tov trayev 
ev LEpais TegoapaKovTa, Kata 6€ Tovs THS 
appovias Adyous ev eta H evvea 7 SéKa TO TAEt- 
otov pnot terXewhev amoxvioxecbat to Bpedos: 
exe 8 ev att® mavras Tovs Adyous Ths Cwis, 
cv Etpopreveov ouvexeoOa Kara TOUS TAS dppovias 
Adyous, ExdoTw a TET OLY PEVOLS Kaupots emUylvo- 
peeve. THY T. alobnow Kow@s KaL KAT eldos 
TV Opacw atov tw’ eivar dyav Oepudv. Kal dia 
totTo Aéyerat Ou aépos opav Kal du’ vdaTos* 
avrepetdeoOau yap TO Oeppov azo tou wuxpod. 
emel Tow et uypos my Oo ev Tots Oppacw ATLOS, 
Stevor Kel ay TpOS TOV OfLOLOV dépa vov O€ * * 
€oTw ev ols yAiov mUAas Kade? Tovs dfbadwovs. 
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aether, whether cold or dense—the air they call 
cold aether, and the sea and moisture dense aether 
—and this ray descends even to the depths and for 
this reason quickens all things. All things live which 
partake of heat—this is why plants are living things 
—but all have not soul, which is a detached part of 
aether, partly the hot and partly the cold, for it 
partakes of cold aether too. Soul is distinct from 
life; it is immortal, since that from which it is 
detached is immortal. Living creatures are repro- 
duced from one another by germination; there is 
no such thing as spontaneous generation from earth. 
The germ is a clot of brain containing hot vapour 
within it; and this, when brought to the womb, 
throws out, from the brain, ichor, fluid and blood, 
whence are formed flesh, sinews, bones, hairs, and 
the whole of the body, while soul and sense come 
from the vapour within. First congealing in about 
forty days, it receives form and, according to the 
ratios of ““ harmony,’’ in seven, nine, or at the most 
ten, months, the mature child is brought forth. It 
has in it all the relations constituting life, and these, 
forming a continuous series, keep it together accord- 
ing to the ratios of harmony, each appearing at 
regulated intervals. Sense generally, and sight in 
particular, is a certain unusually hot vapour. This 
_is why it is said to see through air and water, because 
the hot aether is resisted by the cold; for, if the 
vapour in the eyes had been cold, it would have 
been dissipated on meeting the air, its like. As it 
is, in certain [lines] he calls the eyes the portals of 


1 gariv <évavrios> Apelt. 
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the sun. His conclusion is the same with regard to 
hearing and the other senses. 

_ The soul of man, he says, is divided into three 
parts, intelligence, reason, and passion. Intelligence 
and passion are possessed by other animals as well, 
but reason by man alone. The seat of the soul 
extends from the heart to the brain; the part of 
it which is in the heart is passion, while the parts 
located in the brain are reason and intelligence. 
The senses are distillations from these. Reason is 
immortal, all else mortal. The soul draws nourish- 
ment from the blood; the faculties? of the soul are 
winds, for they as well as the soul are invisible, just 
as the aether is invisible. The veins, arteries, and 
sinews are the bonds of the soul. But when it is 
strong and settled down into itself, reasonings and 
deeds become its bonds. When cast out upon the 
earth, it wanders in the air like the body. Hermes 
is the steward of souls, and for that reason is called 
Hermes the Escorter, Hermes the Keeper of the 
Gate, and Hermes of the Underworld, since it is he 
who brings in the souls from their bodies both by 
land and sea ; and the pure are taken into the upper- 
most region, but the impure are not permitted to 
approach the pure or each other, but are bound by 
the Furies in bonds unbreakable. The whole air is 
full of souls which are called genii® or heroes; these 
are they who send men dreams and signs of future 
disease and health, and not to men alone, but to — 


9 


¢ The word Aédyous is translated above by “ ratios,” 7.e. 
proportionalities. With avéuous compare the Stoic air-currents. 
» The Greek daemons (daiuoves) are, according to Hesiod, 
W. and D. 121-126, superhuman beings, guardians and bene- 
factors of mankind, watching over the earth whereon once 

they lived. 
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Bdarous Kal tots dAAots KTHveow: Els TE TOUTOUS 
yivecOar tovs te Kallappovs Kal amroTpoTTLacpovs 
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dua Tob Kabapevew amd Te KYySOUS Kal Aeyods Kat 
pudopatos tmavTos Kal amréxeo0ar Bowrav Ovyce.- 
diwy Te Kpe@v Kal tpryAdv Kal pedAavovpwv Kat 
Wav Kal TOV MoToKwY CHwY Kal KUdUwV Kal TOV 
a\Awy dv mapakeAevovtar Kal of Tas TeAeTas eV 
34 Tots iepots émuteAotvtes. dyot 8 “Apotoredns 
ev T® epi t&v vOayopeiwv" mapayyeMew avrov 
dméxeoBau TOV KUGLWY TTOL OTL a.idotous eto 
opotoe 7 OTs “Adou mUAas. * * aydvaTrov yap 
povov' 1 OTe PUeiper 7) Ste TH ToD oArov dvoet 
GMoLov 7) OTL OAvyapyiKoVv’ KAnpobyTat yotv avtots. 
Ta dé meodvTa pr) avarpelobar, bréep Tob ebileabau 
py) axoAdotws éobiew 7) dtu émt TeAevTH Twos: Kal 


1 The marginal lemma Ilep! rév xvduwv has supplanted 
the proper title of Aristotle’s work, which probably was 
Ilept ray II. 
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sheep also and cattle as well; and it is to them that 
purifications and lustrations, all divination, omens 
and the like, have reference. The most momentous 
thing in human life is the art of winning the soul 
to good or to evil. Blest are the men who acquire 
a good soul; <if it be bad> they can never be 
at rest, nor ever keep the same course two days 
together. 

Right has the force of an oath, and that is why Zeus 
is called the God of Oaths. Virtue is harmony, and 
so are health and all good and God himself; this is 
why they say that all things are constructed according 
to the laws of harmony. ‘The love of friends is just 
concord and equality. We should not pay equal 
worship to gods and heroes, but to the gods always, 
with reverent silence, in white robes, and after 
purification, to the heroes only from midday onwards. 
Purification is by cleansing, baptism and lustration, 
and by keeping clean from all deaths and births and 
all pollution, and abstaining from meat and flesh of 
animals that have died, mullets, gurnards, eggs and 
egg-sprung animals, beans, and the other abstinences 
prescribed by those who perform mystic rites in 
the temples. According to Aristotle in his work On 
the Pythagoreans, Pythagoras counselled abstinence 
from beans either because they are like the genitals, 
or because they are like the gates of Hades . . . as 
being alone unjointed, or because they are injurious, 
or because they are like the form of the universe, or 
because they belong to oligarchy, since they are used 
in election by lot. He bade his disciples not to pick 
up fallen crumbs, either in order to accustom them 
not to eat immoderately, or because connected with 
a person’s death; nay, even, according to Aristo- 
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’"Apiotodavns dé TOV Apwiwv dnow elvar ra 
mintovtTa, Aéywv ev Tots “Hpwor, 

pndé yevecO arr’ av évtos THs Tpatelyns Kata- 

TE?) 

*Adexrpudvos pur) dmtecOar AevKod, Gte tepos TOO 
Myvos Kat tkérns: 70 8° Hv TOV ayabdv: TO Te Myvi 
iepos* onpaiver yap Tas @pas. Kal TO ev AevKOV 
Tis Tayabob dicews, TO b€é cAay TOO KaKOD. TAY ty- 

VV [1) dnreotat, Ocot tepol fur) yap detv Ta adTa 
Teta Gat Qeots Kal ivOpebrows, MomeEp ovo" erevBépous 
Kal dovAots. apTov pu) KaTayvvel, ore em eva. ot 
mdaAa Tov pirwy epoirwy, Kabdarep ert ral vov ol 
BapBapou- pede dtatpety, Os ovvayer abrous’ ot é€, 
Tpos THY ev doou Kpiow: ot os els ToAc Mov cays 
Toveiv: ol O€, eel aro TOUTOU' apyeTat TO OAov. 

Kal tv cynpatwy to KaAAoTov cdatpay elvat 
TaVv oTepeay, TOV 8 emumédwv KUKAOV. yipas Kat 
mav TO pELcovjLevov GoLov? Kal avEnv Kal vedTnTA 
TatTov. vylecav TiHv TOD ElOovs StapovyAv, vdcov 
Tv tovTov d0opav. mept tv adrd@v, ote det 
mapatibec8at mpos UTouvynow ToD diKatov’ ot yap 
aves 7av cw@lovow 6 Tt dv mapaddBwou Kal yeyo- 
vaow ex T@V Kabapwrdatenv aAtou Kal Oaddoons. 

Kat tatra pev pnow 6 ‘AdeEavdpos ev Tots 
IIv@ayoptxots DrropynLAoW EUpynKeval, KaL Ta 
exeivy exdjueva 0 ApiatotéAns. 

Thy 6€ ceuvorperecavy tot Iluaydpov Kat 


1 rovrou| v.1, rézov. 


@ Meineke, C.G.F. ii. 1070. 

*’ This may have some hidden sense: but it is tempting 
to adopt rérovu for rovrov with the Borbonicus. 

¢ Alexander is cited above (§ 24). etpyxévac comes in 
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phanes, crumbs belong to the heroes, for in his 
Heroes he says®: 


Nor taste ye of what falls beneath the board ! 


Another of his precepts was not to eat white cocks, 
as being sacred to the Month and wearing suppliant 
-garb—now supplication ranked with things good— 

sacred to the Month because they announce the 
time of day ; and again white represents the nature 
of the good, black the nature of evil. Not to touch 
such fish as were sacred; for it is not right that 
gods and men should be allotted the same things, 
any more than free men and slaves. Not to break 
bread ; for once friends used to meet over one loaf, 
as the barbarians do even to this day; and you 
should not divide bread which brings them together ; 
some give as the explanation of this that it has 
reference to the judgement of the dead in Hades, 
others that bread makes cowards in war, others again 
that it is from it that the whole world begins.? 

He held that the most beautiful figure is the sphere 
among solids, and the circle among plane figures. 
Old age may be compared to everything that is decreas- 
ing, while youth is one with increase. Health means 
retention of the form, disease its destruction. Of 
salt he said it should be brought to table to remind us 
of what is right; for salt preserves whatever it finds, 
and it arises from the purest sources, sun and sea. 

This is what Alexander says that he found in the 
Pythagorean memoirs.¢ What follows is Aristotle’s. 
But Pythagoras’s great dignity not even Timon 
both sections. This means that, in the Lives of Pythagoras 
which D. L. consulted, the extract from Alexander has dis- 


placed a passage which came from a spurious Aristotelian 
treatise Ilept ILv@ayopelwv. 
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, 9 A / 4 ? A LA b) 
Tinwy év tots LidAows Sdxvwv atrov suwes- ov 
ed 
qmapéAumev, €lmwVv OUT)" 


ILubayopny TE YoOnTAaS drroxNlvavr’ emt d0€as 
Onpn em avlpwrwv, ceuvnyopins oaproryy. 


mept d€ Too dAXor aAAov adrov yeyevnobar Hevo- 
davis ev éeAeyeia poopapTupel, Hs apxy, 
viv adr dddAov erent Adyov, deiEw Sé KéAevOov. 
a“ \ \ > ~ 4 ” 
& O€ rept adrod drow, ovTwS EexeL’ 
/ / l4 / / 
Kal mote pv oTudeACopevov oxvAakos TrapLovTa 
pac emokTipat Kat TOOe hacbar Eros: 
6 aA \ CPV. b) > Pay / > / > \ 
Tatoo pnoée pam’, eet 7 ptAov avéepos €ott 
wuyyn, THY eyvov dleyEapevyns atwv.” 
87 Kat tadra pev 6 Bevodavyns. eoxwye 5° adrov 
~ \ > 4 > \ \ ? 
Kpazivos pev ev Iluayopilovon: adda Kat ev 
Tapavrivors dno ovtws: 


20 b) A 9 A » > tS 7 Ae 

€Jos eat atrots, av Tw’ tdvwTyv molev 
AdBwow eciceAPovra, Svatretpwrevov 
THs TOV Adywv pwuns TapdrTew Kal KUKGY 
Tots avtilérous, Tots mépact, Tots Taplowpacw, 
Tots amomAdvous, Tots weyéleow vouBvoTiKds. 

Mvyoipayos 5° >AAKpaiwve- 

ws II[véayopioti Qvopev 7H Ao€ia, 
” b} \ 99 / ~ 
eubuyov ovdev ecbiovtes mravTeAds. 

ss Apiotodav Mufayoprorh: 
ehy KaTaBas es THY SiaTav TOV KaTw 


ety EKAOTOUS, Ovagepew de mapToXv 
tovs Ilv0ayopioras Tv vexp@v* pdvotoe yao 


—— 


«Prasad. % Bre Tee 
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overlooked, who, although he digs at him in his 
Sillz,2 speaks of 


Pythagoras, inclined to witching works and ways, 
Man-snarer, fond of noble periphrase. 


Xenophanes ? confirms the statement about his hav- 
ing been different people at different times in the 
elegiacs beginning : 

Now other thoughts, another path, I show. 
What he says of him is as follows : 


They say that, passing a belaboured whelp, 

He, full of pity, spake these words of dole: 

** Stay, smite not! ’Tis a friend, a human soul ; 
I knew him straight whenas I heard him yelp!” 


Thus Xenophanes. But Cratinus also lampooned 
him both in the Pythagorizing Woman and also in 
The Tarentines, where we read¢: 


They are wont, 
If haply they a foreigner do find, 
To hold a cross-examination 
Of doctrines’ worth, to trouble and confound him 
With terms, equations, and antitheses 
Brain-bung’d with magnitudes and periphrases. 


Again, Mnesimachus in the Alcmaeon 4: 


To Loxias we sacrifice : Pythagoras his rite, 
Of nothing that is animate we ever take a bite. 


And Aristophon in the Pythagoristé : 

A. He told how he travelled in Hades and looked on the 
dwellers below, 

How each of them lives, but how different by far from the 


lives of the dead 
Were the lives of the Pythagoreans, for these alone, so he said, 


¢ Cratin. minor, Meineke, C.G.F. iii. 376. 
4 Meineke, C.G.F. iii. 567. 
¢ Meineke, C.G.F, iii. 362. 
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, \ 4 a ” 
rovto.ot Tov IlXovTwva ovociteiv Ey 
« lon \ 4 
dv evoeBerav. B. dvaoyveph Geov Aé€y«E15, 
Et Tots pUTov preoTotow HdeTar Evvwr. 
ETL EV T@ AUTO: 
> / la 
eoBtovot TE 
Adyava TE Kat mivovow emt TOUTOLS vdwp* 
POcipas d€ Kal Tpipwva THY ie aAovatav 
ovdels av Hie: TOV ETEPWV Nagai: 


39 “Eredevta 8 6 THv0ayopas TobTov TOY TpOTrOV. 
ouvedpevovTos jueTo. TOV ovv7 Jer ev TH Midrwvos 
oikia [rovrov], b7d Twos TV pn Tapadoyns 
aéiwhévtwv dia POdvov twrompnobjvar THY oiKiay 
ouveBy: tTweés 8 adtovs tovs Kpotwudras toto 
mpagat, Tupavvidos emifeoww evAaBovpevous. TOV 
67) Ilv@ayopay Kkatadnpbjvat OveftovTa KQL 7pds 
TWL Kopi VEVOMEVOS TAn pet KUdpLwy, iva [avTod | 
éoTn, ela aAd@var av paAdov 7 TaThoa [dvaupe- 
Onvar O€ KpetrTov 7 Aahjoa }: Kal Wde ™mpos TOY 
duwkdvTwy amoodayhvar. ovtTw dé Kal Tovs 


¢ In the account which follows two passages should be 
distinguished : (1) ovuvedpevovros . . . avvéBy, and (2) otrw 
dé cal... (§ 40) doirjcavra. A similar combination of 
Neanthes and Dicaearchus is found in Porphyry, Vit. Pyth 
55 sqgq., Neanthes apparently insisting on the absence, and 
Dicaearchus on the presence, of the master at the time when 
ve brotherhood were attacked and scattered. Jamblichus, 

it. Pyth. 251 sq., cites Nicomachus, whose version agrees 
a that of Neanthes. 

> This passage, partly in direct (yevduevos, orn, eirdv) 
and partly in reported speech (xatarynp0fvat, droopayhvac), 
receives some light from the story of Myilias and his wife 
Timycha as given by Iamblichus, Vit. Pyth. 189-194, on the 
authority of Hippobotus and Neanthes (cf. also Porphyry, 

it. Pyth. § 61, where the story of Damon and Phintias is 
said to have been transferred by Hippobotus and Neanthes 
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Were suffered to dine with King Pluto, which was for their 
piety’s sake. 

zs. What an ill-tempered god for whom such swine, such 
creatures good company make ; 


and in the same later : 


Their food is just greens, and to wet it pure water is all 
that they drink ; 

And the want of a bath, and the vermin, and their old 
threadbare coats so do stink 

That none of the rest will come near them. 


Pythagoras met his death in this wise. As he 
sat one day among his acquaintances at the house of 
Milo, it chanced that the house was set ablaze out 
of jealousy by one of the people who were not 
accounted worthy of admittance to his presence, 
though some say it was the work of the inhabitants 
of Croton anxious to safeguard themselves against 
the setting-up of a tyranny. Pythagoras was caught 
as he tried to escape; he got as far as a certain 
field of beans, where he stopped, saying he would 
be captured rather than cross it, and be killed 
rather than prate about his doctrines; and so his 
pursuers cut his throat.? So also were murdered 


to the same trusty pair, Myllias and Timycha). The story 
in Iamblichus represents a band of Pythagoreans pursued 
by a tyrant’s myrmidons and caught in a plain where beans 
were growing, all of them preferring to die where they stood 
rather than trample on the beans; but this story might be 
located anywhere. It has nothing inherently to do with 
the end of Pythagoras. What remains, rov dé II. xara- 
AnpOfvar: dteEvdvTa, may be compared with Porphyry, Vit. 
Pyth. § 57, where we are told that the disciples made a 
bridge of their own bodies over the fire and thus the master 
escaped from the burning house but, in despair at the 
extinction of his school, chose a voluntary death. ‘The 
words otirw 6é which follow come in awkwardly, as they are 
separated from the sentence about the fire. 
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/ A 3 , ° A a »” 
mAclovs THY ETaipwv atTod diapfaphvat, dvras 
mpos Tovs TeTTapaKovTa: Stadvyety 8° ddAlyous, 
av jv Kat “Apyuraos 6 Taparrivos Kat Atos o 
TPOELPHILEVOS. 

Onoi dé Atxaiapyos tov Iv@aydpav amolavetv 
KkatapvyovTa eis to ev Meramovrtiw tepov Tr&v 
Movodv, terrapdKovrT juépas aoitjoavTa. “Hpa- 

/ 7 ee lanl ~ ? / > ~ 
KAcidns 5€ dyow ev TH TOV Latvpov Biwv emTouA 
peta TO Odysar Depexvdnv ev ArjAw eravedOeiv 
> > / \ / ¢ / / 
ets “ItaXiav Kat * * mravdatctay edpdv7a KvAwvos 

lan f >? / e A 
tot Kporwudtov els Meramdvriov tae&edetv 

> A \ / A > / \ / 
Kakel Tov Biov KaTaoTpeat aouTia, p17) BovAdpevov 
mepaitéepw Cav. “Eppmmos d€ hyo, moAeovvT@v 

A ‘ 

Kpayavtivwy Kat Lvupaxociwy, e&eAbety Tov 
Ilv@ayopay peTa TOV ovv7yilwy Kat mpoornvat 
Tov “Akpayavrivey: TpoTrs d€ ‘yevomevns TEpt- 
Kaumrovra avrov THY TOV KUa OV ywpav v0 
Tay Lupakootwy dvaipeO Ava: Tovs Te 2oumous, 
iP 
ovTas mpos ToUs mévTEe Kal TpLdKovTa, ev Tapavte 
KaTaKkavOjvat, Oédovtas avtuodreved8at Tots 
TPOEOTHOL. 

Kat aAdo te epl [u8ayopov gnaw o O "Eppummos. 
[Ayer yap | ws yevouevos ev ‘TraAva KaTa vijs 
olKloKov TOWoa Kal TH pntpl évretatro Ta 
yevopeva els d€ATov ypadew OnMLELovpevaV Hal TOV 
Xpovor, ETELTA xadrevac avt@ €or av avedOy. 
ToOTO TOWHoat THY pnTEpe. tov 6e Ilvéaydpav 
[LeTA YPOvov aveAGety loxvov Kal KaTeoKEedeTEv- 

/ 
pevov: eioeABdvta 7 els tiv éxKAnolay ddoKeww 
¢e dS fa b) e \ \ SP a2 / > a 
ws apixtat €€ ddov: Kal 67 Kal aveyivwoKev adrois 

‘ ~ 
TA oupPePyKdTA. ot dé Gawdpevor Tots Aeyosevots 
b] / / ‘ 
eddKpuov Te Kal Wuwlov Kal émtotevov elvat TOV 
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more than half of his disciples, to the number of 
forty or thereabouts; but a very few escaped, 
including Archippus of Tarentum and Lysis, already 
mentioned. 

Dicaearchus, however, says that Pythagoras died a 
fugitive in the temple of the Muses at Metapontum 
after forty days’ starvation. Heraclides, in his Epi- 
tome of the Lives of Satyrus, says that, after burying 
Pherecydes at Delos, he returned to Italy and, when 
he found Cylon of Croton giving a luxurious banquet 
to all and sundry, retired to Metapontum to end his 
days there by starvation, having no wish to live 
longer. On the other hand, Hermippus relates that, 
when the men of Agrigentum and Syracuse were at 
war, Pythagoras and his disciples went out and 
fought in the van of the army of the Agrigentines, 
and, their line being turned, he was killed by the 
Syracusans as he was trying to avoid the beanfield ; 
the rest, about thirty-five in number, were burned 
at the stake in Tarentum for trying to set up a 
government in opposition to those in power. 

Hermippus gives another anecdote. Pythagoras, 
on coming to Italy, made a subterranean dwelling 
and enjoined on his mother to mark and record all 
that passed, and at what hour, and to send her notes 
down to him until he should ascend. She did so. 
Pythagoras some time afterwards came up withered 
and looking like a skeleton, then went into the 
assembly and declared he had been down to Hades, 
and even read out his experiences to them. They 
were so affected that they wept and wailed and 
looked upon him as divine, going so far as to send 
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Ilv@ayopav Oeidv twa, woTe Kai Tas yuvaiKas 
avT@ Tapadotvat, ws Kal palnoouevas Te TaY 
avrobd: as Kai Ilv@ayopixds KAnOAvar. Kat Tadra 
[ev 0 “Eppummos. 

a2 “Hy dé tO Ilvéayopa Kal yuri, Meaved ovopua, 
Bpovrivou Tob Kpotwwarov @uyarnp: ot oé, 
yuvatka prev elvat Bpovtivov, pabyrpiay dé I1v0- 
ayopov. Hv avT@® Kat Ouyarnp Aapo, as pyar 
Adous ev emaTon Th mpos "Immacov, Tept ITvé- 
ayopov Aéywy ottws: “ Aéyovre 5é oAAol Td Kal 
dapooia dirocodév, orep amakiwoce Ilvbaydpas, 
os yé tot Aapot Ta éavtot Ouyarpt mapaxata- 
Oéwevos ta dtropvawata érécKkaie pundevi TOV 
exTOS TAs olkias mapadiddpmev. a O€ Suvapeva 
TOAA@Y xpapatwv armodidocba. tws Adyws ovK 
eBovAdby: meviav 5€ Kal Tas T@ TatTpos e7t- 
oxdiias evoyule ypvo® Tiyiwrépas uev, Kal 

= 135 

TabdTa yuva. 

43. “Hv nat TrAavyns vids atrots, 6s Kat duedeEato 
TOV TaTéoa Kat Kata twas *EymedoKAdous Kab- 
nynoato: ‘ImméBordés yé tot dnow Aéyew *Kurredo- 


KAéa, 
TrAavyes, KAuté Kotpe Ocavots Iiv@ayopew Te. 


, ~ 4 b) / 
vy YpOfLLa dé ipeperar | tot TrAavyous ovder, 
THs Oe }eNTpos avtod Meavods TWO. aAAa Kat 
gacw advtiv éepwryfeicay moorala yuvt) am 
> A , , ce 9 \ \ ~ 297 
avopos Kabapever, pavar, a770 prev TOU LOlouv 
Tapaxpyhyca, dro d€ tod aAdotpiov ovdézoTe.” 
TH de mpos TOV idtov avdpa pedrAdovVoN mropeverBa 
Taprver dua Tots evdvpuacr Kal THY aloxvvnv 
3 a aes A 
amoTiGec0at, aviotapevynv te maXdw ap adtotow 
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their wives to him in hopes that they would learn 
some of his doctrines; and so they were called 
Pythagorean women. Thus far Hermippus. 

Pythagoras had a wife, Theano by name, daughter 
of Brontinus of Croton, though some call her 
Brontinus’s wife and Pythagoras’s pupil. He had 
a daughter Damo, according to the letter of Lysis 
to Hippasus, which says of him, “I am told by many 
that you discourse publicly, a thing which Pythagoras 
deemed unworthy, for certain it is that, when he 
entrusted his daughter Damo with the custody of 
his memoirs, he solemnly charged her never to give 
them to anyone outside his house. And, although 
she could have sold the writings for a large sum of 
money, she would not, but reckoned poverty and her 
father’s solemn injunctions more precious than gold, 
for all that she was a woman.” 

They also had a son Telauges, who succeeded his 
father and, according to some, was Empedocles’ 
instructor. At all events Hippobotus makes, Km- 
pedocles say ¢: 

Telauges, famed 

Son of Theano and Pythagoras. 

Telauges wrote nothing, so far as we know, but his 
mother ‘Theano wrote afew things. Further, a story 
is told that being asked how many days it was 
before a woman becomes pure after intercourse, she 
replied, “‘ With her own husband at once, with 
another man never.’ And she advised a woman 
going in to her own husband to put off her shame 
with her clothes, and on leaving him to put it on 

6 Fr.155 D. . 
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dvadapBavew. Eepwrnbetoa, moia;’’ edn, “ Tatra 
du a yur KerAnpar.” 

44 ‘O O° ovv IIv@aydpas, ws pev ‘HpaxAetdns 
dyow o Tob Uapasiwvos, dySonKovrovrns eTE- 
Acvra, KaTa THv idiav vroypadny Tav HnAKLoY: 
ws Sof mAcious, éry Brovs EVEVT}KOVTE. Kal 
Hav €or els avTov TEeTALypEeva OUTWS EXOVTA" 


b) / ? v4 ” 7 > AY \ e A 
od povos eupdywv amexes xépas, adda Kal nets: 
/ \ “A Pb) / v4 / 
Tis yap os eubdywv niato, Ilvfayopa; 
> sees ¢ “A \ > ~ \ ¢€ ~ 
add’ orav ébynOH te Kat omTnOA Kai adioO7, 
67) TOTE Kal YvynV ovK ExoVv eoliopmer. 
addo- 
Ss + / A , er A b) A 
nv apa Ilv@ayopys rotos codds, wore ev adtos 
pn pavew Kper@v Kal €éyev ws dduKov, 
? > A EA / >) \ ” A 
aittlew 5 addovs. dyapat coddv: atros eda prev 
? b) aA ” > 22a ” bt Mey £1 la 
ovK dd.iKetv, dAXous 8 adros EeTevy’ ad.Ketv. 


45 kat dAdo: 


tas dpevas jv ebéAns Tas Tvbayopao vonoar, 
aomibos EvopBov Brepov es oupadiov. 
gpyot yap ovtos, "Eywyv av mpoBpotos: ds 8 ére 
ovK Vv, 
/ i wv 7 ” S971 
pdokwv ws tis Env, oUTIs Env OT Env. 
Kat dAdo, ws éreAevTa’ 
at, at, Ilu8ayopns ri TOoov KudpLous eoceBdobn; 
Kat Gave powrnrais apyuya Tots ldtots. 
xeapicn Ty Kudpoov: va [27 ToUTOUS de TATION, 
e€ “Axpayavtivwy Kdt0av’ evi tpiddw. 
"Hepale 5€ kal kata thy éEnkoorinv Odvpmada, 
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again along with them. Asked ‘“‘ Put on what?” 
she replied, “What makes me to be called a 
woman. 

To return to Pythagoras. According to Heraclides, 
the son of Serapion, he was eighty years old when 
he died, and this agrees with his own description of 
the life of man, though most authorities say he was 
ninety. And there are jesting lines of my own upon 
him as follows 4: 

Not thou alone from all things animate 
Didst keep, Pythagoras. All food is dead 


When boil’d and bak’d and salt-besprinkle-ed ; 
For then it surely is inanimate. 


Again ®: 
So wise was wise Pythagoras that he 
Would touch no meats, but called it impious, 


Bade others eat. Good wisdom: not for us 
To do the wrong ; let others impious be. 


And again ¢: 
If thou wouldst know the mind of old Pythagoras, 
Look on Euphorbus’ buckler and its boss. 


He says “‘ I’ve lived before.’ If, when he says he was, 
He was not, he was no-one when he was. 


And again, of the manner of his death ¢: 


Woe! Woe! Whence, Pythagoras, this deep reverence 
for beans? Why did he fall in the midst of his disciples? 
A bean-field there was he durst not cross; sooner than 
trample on it, he endured to be siain at the cross-roads 
by the men of Acragas. 


He flourished in the 60th Olympiad @ and his 


¢.Anth. Pal. vii. 121. >’ Anth. Plan. v. 34. 

¢ Anth. Plan. v. 35. 4. Anth. Pal. viis 122. 

¢ 540-536 p.c. Cf. Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 65 “in the 62nd 
Olympiad ” [532-528 s.c.], eight years later, and contem- 
porary with Polycrates of Samos. 
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school lasted until the ninth or tenth generation. 
For the last of the Pythagoreans, whom Aristoxenus 
in his time saw, were Xenophilus from the Thracian 
Chalcidice, Phanton of Phlius, and Echecrates, Diocles 
and Polymnastus, also of Phlius, who were pupils of 
Philolaus and Eurytus of Tarentum. 

There were four men of the name of Pythagoras 
living about the same time and at no great distance 
from one another: (1) of. Croton, a man with 
tyrannical leanings ; (2) of Phlius, an athlete, some 
say a trainer; (3) of Zacynthus; (4) our subject, 
who discovered the secrets of philosophy [and taught 
them], and to whom was applied the phrase, “ The 
Master said” ([pse diait), which passed into a 
proverb of ordinary life. Some say there was also 
another Pythagoras, a sculptor of Rhegium, who is 
thought to have been the first to aim at rhythm and 
symmetry ; another a sculptor of Samos; another \ 
a bad orator ; another a doctor who wrote on hernia 
and also compiled some things about Homer; and 
yet another who, so we are told by Dionysius, wrote 
a history of the Dorian race. Eratosthenes says, 
according to what we learn from Favorinus in the 
eighth book of his Miscellaneous History, that the 
last-named was the first to box scientifically, in the 
48th Olympiad,? keeping his hair long and wearing 
a purple robe; and that when he was excluded 
with ridicule from the boys’ contest, he went at 
once to the men’s and won that; this is declared 
by Theaetetus’s epigram ® : 

* 588-584 B.c. ® Anth. Plan. iii. 35. 
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* As Favorinus seems to have paid special attention to 
discoveries and the invention of names (cf. ii. 1, 20, viii. 
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Know’st one Pythagoras, long-haired Pythagoras, 
The far-fam’d boxer of the Samians ? 

I am Pythagoras; ask the Elians 

What were my feats, thou’lt not believe the tale. 

Javorinus says that our philosopher used definitions 
throughout the subject matter of mathematics ; their 
use was extended by Socrates and his disciples, and 
afterwards by Aristotle and the Stoics. 

Further, we are told that he was the first to call 
the heaven the universe and the earth spherical,4 
though Theophrastus says it was Parmenides, and 
Zeno that it was Hesiod. It is said that Cylon was 
a rival of Pythagoras, as Antilochus ® was of Socrates. 

Pythagoras the athlete was also the subject of 
another epigram as follows ¢ : 

Gone to box with other lads 
Is the lad Pythagoras, 


Gone to the games Olympian 
Crates’ son the Samian. 


The philosopher also wrote the following letter : 
Pythagoras to Anaximenes. 


“Even you, O most excellent of men, were you 
no better born and famed than Pythagoras, would 
have risen and departed from Miletus. But now 
your ancestral glory has detained you as it had 
detained me were I Anaximenes’s peer. But if you, 
the best men, abandon your cities, then will their 
good order perish, and the peril from the Medes will 
increase. Lor always to scan the heavens is not 
well, but more seemly is it to be provident for one’s 
12, 47, ix. 23, 34), it seems likely that he is our author’s 
eee here; so probably a different book of Favorinus 
is cited. 


> Apelt suggests Antiphon, comparing Xen. Mem. i. 6. 
© Anth. Plan. iii. 16. 
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mother country. [Tor I too am not altogether in 
my discourses but am found no less in the wars 
which the Italians wage with one another.” 


Having now finished our account of Pythagoras, 
we have next to speak of the noteworthy Pyth- 
agoreans; after them will come the philosophers 
whom some denominate “ sporadic ”’ [7.e. belonging to 
no particular school]; and then, in the next place, we 
will append the succession of all those worthy of notice 
as far as Epicurus, in the way that we promised. 
We have already treated of Theano and Telauges : 
so now we have first to speak of Empedocles, for 
some say he was a pupil of Pythagoras. 


Cuapter 2. EMPEDOCLES (484-424 3.0.) 


Empedocles was, according to Hippobotus, the son 
of Meton and grandson of Empedocles, and was a 
native of Agrigentum. This is confirmed by Timaeus 
in the fifteenth book of his Héstories, and he adds 
that Empedocles, the poet’s grandfather, had been 
a man of distinction. Hermippus also agrees with 
Timaeus. So, too, Heraclides, in his treatise On 
Diseases,* says that he was of an illustrious family, 
his grandfather having kept racehorses. Eratosthenes 
also in his Olympic Victories records, on the authority 
of Aristotle, that the father of Meton was a victor 
in the 71st Olympiad.2. The grammarian Apollo- 
dorus in his Chronology tells us that 


He was the son of Meton, and Glaucus says he went to 
Thurii, just then founded.°¢ 


4 v. 67. » 496 B.c. ¢ 445-444 B.C. 
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Then farther on he adds: 


Those who relate that, being exiled from his home, he 
went to Syracuse and fought in their ranks against the 
Athenians seem, in my judgement at least, to be completely 
mistaken. For by that time either he was no longer living 
or in extreme old age, which is inconsistent with the story. 
For Aristotle and Heraclides both affirm that he 
died at the age of sixty. The victor with the riding- 
horse in the 71st Olympiad was 


This man’s namesake and grandfather, 


so that Apollodorus in one and the same passage 
indicates the date as well as the fact. 

But Satyrus in his Lives states that Empedocles was 
the son of Exaenetus and himself left a son named 
Iixaenetus, and that inthe same Olympiad Empedocles 
himself was victorious in the horse-race and his son 
in wrestling, or, as Heraclides®@ in his Epitome has it, 
in the foot-race. I found ® in the Memorabilia of 
Favorinus a statement that Empedocles feasted the 
sacred envoys on a sacrificial ox made of honey and 
barley-meal, and that he had a brother named 
Callicratides. Telauges, the son of Pythagoras, in 
his letter to Philolaus calls Empedocles the son of 
Archinomus. 

That he belonged to Agrigentum in Sicily he 
himself testifies at the beginning of his Purifications ¢ : 


My friends, who dwell in the great city sloping down to 
yellow Acragas, hard by the citadel. 


So much for his family. 


Timaeus in the ninth book of his Histories says he 


4 7.e, Heraclides Lembus. 
» Cf. Introd. p. xiv. obrel 12D. 
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@ Fr. 129 D. 
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was a pupil of Pythagoras, adding that, having been 
convicted at that time of stealing his discourses, he 
was, like Plato, excluded from taking part in the 
discussions of the school; and further, that Em- 
pedocles himself mentions Pythagoras in the lines ¢ : 


And there lived among them a man of superhuman know- 
ledge, who verily possessed the greatest wealth of wisdom. 


Others say that it is to Parmenides that he is hcre 
referring. 

Neanthes states that down to the time of 
Philolaus and Empedocles all Pythagoreans were 
admitted to the discussions. But when Empedocles 
himself made them public property by his’ poem, 
they made a law that they should not be imparted 
to any poet. He says the same thing also happened 
to Plato, for he too was excommunicated. But 
which of the Pythagoreans it was who had Empedocles 
for a pupil he did not say. For the epistle commonly 
attributed to Telauges and the statement that 
Eimpedocles was the pupil of both Hippasus and 
Brontinus he held to be unworthy of credence. 

Theophrastus affirms that he was an admirer of 
Parmenides and imitated him in his verses. for 
Parmenides too had published his treatise On Nature 
in verse. But Hermippus’s account is that he was 
an admirer not so much of Parmenides as of Xeno- 
phanes, with whom in fact he lived and whose 
writing of poetry he imitated, and that his meeting 
with the Pythagoreans was subsequent. Alcidamas 
tells us in his treatise on Physics that Zeno and 
Empedocles were pupils of Parmenides about the 
same time, that afterwards they left him, and that, 
while Zeno framed his own system, Empedocles 
became the pupil of Anaxagoras and Pythagoras, 
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1 qgirov érecra codd.: corr. Diels. 
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emulating the latter in dignity of life and bear- 
ing, and the former in his physical investiga- 
tions. 

Aristotle in his Sophist calls Empedocles the inventor 
of rhetoric as Zeno of dialectic. In his treatise 
On Poets he says that Empedocles was of Homer’s 
school and powerful in diction, being great in 
metaphors and in the use of all other poetical 
devices. He also says that he wrote other poems, 
in particular the invasion of Xerxes and a hymn 
to Apollo, which a sister of his (or, according to 
Hieronymus, his daughter) afterwards burnt. The 
hymn she destroyed unintentionally, but the poem 
on the Persian war deliberately, because it was 
unfinished. And in general terms he says he wrote 
both tragedies and political discourses. But Hera- 
clides, the son of Sarapion, attributes the tragedies 
to a different author. Hieronymus declares that he 
had come across forty-three of these plays, while 
Neanthes tells us that Empedocles wrote these 
tragedies in his youth, and that he, Neanthes, was 
acquainted with seven of them. 

Satyrus in his Lives says that he was also a 
physician and an excellent orator: at all events 
Gorgias of Leontini, a man pre-eminent in oratory 
and the author of a treatise on the art, had been 
his pupil. Of Gorgias Apollodorus says in his 
Chronology that he lived to be one hundred and nine. 
Satyrus quotes this same Gorgias as saying that he 
himself was present when Empedocles performed 
magical feats. Nay more: he contends that Empe- 
docles in his poems lays claim to this power and to 
much besides when he says @: 


@ Tr. 111 D. 
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And thou shalt learn all the drugs that are a defence to 
ward off ills and old age, since for thee alone shall I accom- 
plish all this. Thou shalt arrest the violence of the un- 
wearied winds that arise and sweep the earth, laying waste 
the cornfields with their blasts; and again, if thou so will, 
thou shalt call back winds in requital. Thou shalt make 
after the dark rain a seasonable drought for men, and again 
after the summer drought thou shalt cause tree-nourishing 
streams to pour from the sky. Thou shalt bring. back from 
Hades a dead man’s strength. 


Timaeus also in the eighteenth® book of his 
Histories remarks that Empedocles has been admired 
on many grounds. For instance, when the etesian 
winds once began to blow violently and to damage 
the crops, he ordered asses to be flayed and bags to 
be made of their skin. These he stretched out here 
and there on the hills and headlands to catch the wind 
and, because this checked the wind, he was called the 
“wind-stayer.”’ Heraclides in his book Ox Diseases ® 
says that he furnished Pausanias with the facts about 
the woman in a trance. This Pausanias, according 
to Aristippus and Satyrus, was his bosom-friend, to 
whom he dedicated his poem On Nature thus ¢ : 


Give ear, Pausanias, thou son of Anchitus the wise! 
Moreover he wrote an epigram upon him @: 


The physician Pausanias, rightly so named, son of 
Anchitus, descendant of Asclepius, was born and bred at 
Gela. Many a wight pining in fell torments did he bring 
back from Persephone’s inmost shrine. 


At all events Heraclides testifies that the case of 


- @ According to Beloch this should be the twelfth book; 
cf. inf. § 66. 

> vy. 67. ¢/Fr. 1D: 2 Tr. 156 D. 
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elvat, ws TpedKovra. nILEepas ouvrnpely dmrvouv Kal 
dopurrov TO o@a lev Kat elev avrov KaL 
intpov Kal wavrTw, AauBavwv dpa Kal amo ToUTwY 
TOV oTixwv: 

62 Ww Piror, ov eye aotv Kata Eavbob “Axpayavros 
vate” ay” ak pa 7ONeos, ayabay pehedrpioves € Epywv, 
yalpeT’* €yw O° bp feds aps8poros, ovKert Ovxros 
TmwAcdpau PETA TAL TETYLEVOS, WOTTEP EOLKA, 
Tawlas Te TeploTemTtos oTédeaiv Te Badeiois: 
Toltow au <evT > av ikwpya es dorea THACOdovTa, 
dvopdow noe yuvarki, ceBiCopar: ot 6 dw ETovTat 
uuplor, e€epeovTes OTN POS KEpdos aTapTds: 

Ol Lev LaVvTOOLVeWY KEXpT[LEVvoL, OL O Em vovowY 
mavTolwy éemvdovro KAvew evnkea Baéw. 


6s Méyav dé€ tov “Akpdyavta eizety dyow' érel 
pupiades avTov KaTw@Kovy oydojKovTa: OOev Tov 
> , > ~ / > ~ «6 3 
Euedoxréa eizeiv, tpudpwvtwv attav, “’Axpa- 
yavrivo. Tpvp@or prev ws avptov amofavovpevot, 
oixias d€ KaTacKevadlovTaL ws TaVTA TOV ypovoV 
Buwoopevor.”’ 

Adrovs d€ TovTous Tovs Kafappovs [ev] "Odvp- 
mao pupwdjoar Aeyerae KrAcopevyn tov pawdov, 
ws Kat DaPwpivos ev “Amopvnpovedpact. dyct & 
avtov Kal “ApiororéAns e€Aevfepov yeyovévar Kat 
maons apyns aAAdtpiov, et ye THY PaotAciav adT@ 
diudopevnv tapyTioato, Kabamep HdvOos év Tots 

1 After dno. two mss. add Ilorayuidda, which Diels explains 
as the corruption of a marginal scholion recording a variant 


** other copies read woraudv.” The reading worapdv dAda is 
actually found in two mss. 


eer. biel, 
» According to the vulgate, an unknown writer Potamilla 
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the woman in a trance was such that for thirty days 
he kept her body without pulsation though she 
never breathed; and for that reason Heraclides 
called him not merely a physician but a diviner as 
well, deriving the titles from the following lines also ¢: 


My friends, who dwell in the great city sloping down to 
yellow Acragas, hard by the citadel, busied with goodly 
works, all hail! I go about among you an immortal god, 
no more a mortal, so honoured of all, as is meet, crowned 
with fillets and flowery garlands. Straightway as soon as 
I enter with these, men and women, into flourishing towns, 
I am reverenced and tens of thousands follow, to learn where 
is the path which leads to welfare, some desirous of oracles, 
others suffering from all kinds of diseases, desiring to hear 
a message of healing. 


Timaeus explains that he called Agrigentum great, 
inasmuch as it had 800,000 inhabitants. Hence 
Empedocles, he continues, speaking of their luxury, 
said, ““The Agrigentines live delicately as if to- 
morrow they would die, but they build their houses 
well as if they thought they would live for ever.”’ 

It is said that Cleomenes the rhapsode recited 
this very poem, the Purifications, at Olympia®: so 
Favorinus in his Memorabilia. Aristotle too declares 
him to have been a champion of freedom and averse 
to rule of every kind, seeing that, as Xanthus relates 


is the authority cited by Diogenes. Diels, however (Frag 
der Vorsokr. ii.8 p. 196), prefers the reading of two ss. 
morapoy ddda (sc. brouviuatra or dvriypapa reve), regarding 
this as derived from a marginal note which was afterwards 
put in the text. _In the Palatine ms. the gloss is rorapdv 
&é\d\o. Apelt, however, suggests 7ror’ duéder, not as a scholium, 
but as part of the text. 

e¢ Of, Athenaeus xiv. 620 d, whence it appears that the 
ultimate authority is Dicaearchus; év 7@ ’Oduumix@, F.H.G. 
ii. p. 249, fr. 47. Here again a citation from Favorinus 
seems to disturb the context. 
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qept avrod Aéyet, THY Avrornra dn Aovere méov 
64 ayannoas. Ta 0 avTa Kat _Tavos cipyke, THY 
aitiay apa mapa épevos Too On Lorucov elvar Tov 
dvOpo.. not yap OTe Kneis b76 Twos TOV 
ApXYOvTwV < ws > mpoBatvovros Tov dSeimvov TO TOTOV 
ovK eloehepeTo, TOV aAAwv? HovyalovTwy, pLoo- 
TOVHPWS dvaebels éxeAcvoev etopepey: 6 be 
KeKAqicas dvoyLevew epyn TOV THS Bovdjs v UmNpeT HY. 
ws 6€ mapeyevero, eyevnOn oupTooiapxos, Too 
KEKANKOTOS on Aovore KaraorioavTos, és vmmeypa.- 
PeTo Tupavvidos apxyynv: exeAevoe yap uv) mivew 7 
KkataxetoOa THs Kepadys. TOTE Hey. ovv oO “Ep- 
medoKANs novxyace’ TH O voTepata elcayayay eis 
Sux aornptov améxrewe KaTadiucdoas dyuporepors, 
TOV Te KAnTopa Kal TOV ovpmooiapXov. apXn pLev 
obv avT@ Tis moXuretas m0. 
es IldAw 8 "Axpwvos Tod tatpot Témov airobytos 
mapa ths BovAns eis KaTacKeviy TaTpwoU pWh- 
atos Sia THY ev Tols tatpots akpoTnTa TrapeAOwv 
6 *EurredokAns éxddAvoe, ta 7 GAAa rept icdrnros 
dtarexOels Kal TL Kal TOLODTOV Epwrinaas’ “Tt SD’ 
emypawouev edeyetov; 4 TOUTO; 


Ea ? \ ” be) ~ A + 
akpov tatpov "Axpwv’ “Axpayavtivoy tatpos “Axpou 
KpUTITEL KpNULVOS AKpos TATpLOOS aKpoTaTns.” 


\ \ 4 , / LA 5 
Twes d€ TOV SevTEpoV OTixoV OUTW TmpodepovTat, 
3 , a r: ” Paitin 
aKpoTaTns Kopudhs TUuBos akpos KaTéxeL. 
a st / A Ss 
Touro Twes Liypwvidov Phacwv evar. 
1 9’ d&\\wy codd.: da:tadéwv conj. Apelt. 








@ Anth. Plan. v. 4 
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in his account of him, he declined the kingship when 
it was offered to him, obviously because he preferred 
a frugal life. With this Timaeus agrees, at the same 
time giving the reason why Empedocles favoured 
democracy, namely, that, having been invited to dine 
with one of the magistrates, when the dinner had 
gone on some time and no wine was put on the table, 
though the other guests kept quiet, he, becoming 
indignant, ordered wine to be brought. Then the 
host confessed that he was waiting for the servant 
of the senate to appear. When he came he was 
made master of the revels, clearly by the arrangement 
of the host, whose design of making himself tyrant 
was but thinly veiled, for he ordered the guests 
either to drink wine or have it poured over their 
heads. For the time being Empedocles was reduced 
to silence ; the next day he impeached both of them, 
the host and the master of the revels, and secured 
their condemnation and execution. This, then, was 
the beginning of his political career. 

Again, when Acron the physician asked the council 
for a site on which to build a monument to his father, 
who had been eminent among physicians, Empedocles 
came forward and forbade it in a speech where he 
enlarged upon equality and in particular put the 
following question: “ But what inscription shall we 
put upon it? Shall it be this? 


Acron the eminent physician of Agrigentum, son of Acros, 
is buried beneath the steep eminence of his most eminent 
native city ?’’¢ 


Others give as the second line : 


Is laid in an exalted tomb on a most exalted peak. 


Some attribute this couplet to Simonides. 
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66 “Yorepov 8° 6 ’EumedokAfs Kat To TeV xtAcwv 
aOpovopa KatéAvce avveotos eal ern Tpla, WoTeE 
od povov iv tadv aAovoiwy, adda Kal TaY TA 

X v4 «i ~ / 
Onuotika dpovovvTwv. 6 yé Tor. Tyracos ev TH ta 
\ 7 we A ) A - \ 
kat 8’, moAAdKis yap atrtod prvnuovever, pnow 
/ ~ 
evavTiav é€oxnKévat yvwounv avrov’ tH moAuTEia 
daivecOar: <e€aTw >* dmov 0° adaldva Kat piAavtov 
2 A , UN ” \ A 
ev TH Trounoer [idoe Tis av ]* pyar yoov, 
aL € re > 5 S U ty @ O + B ° , @ 4 
Xatpet * eyw O° vuiv Pecos aBpotos, odKeET: Ovntos 
mwAcbiuLaL, 
\ \ Cea > “ \ 
Kat Ta €€ns. Kal” ov dé ypovov émedjpuer “OAvp- 
, lan lon iA 
miacw, emotpopis yEvotTo mAelovos, wate pn- 
/ , A 
devos éTépov pvecay yiweolar ev tats opdAlats 
, ¢? > Q , 
TrooavTyny oonv *KumedoxAéovs. 
aye lA a > / 3 

67 Yorepov PbevTOL TOV Axpayayvtos olk<T >ilo- 
pevov,® avréatycav adtot TH Ka0ddw of TOV exOpav 
amoyovot: duo7ep ets LleAomdvvnoov atoywproas 
> ie > “a > ’ \ ~ <4 ie 
ereXeUTnoev. ov TapyKe 5 ovde TotTov 6 Tinwy, 
s\\>2 209 ) a , , 

GAN’ 8° adtob Kabamtera A€ywv: 
Vw ~ 
Kat HyredoKAns ayopatwy 
\ 3 4 | Ld >” ” , a 4 
AnKyTis eTéwv: ooa O° Eabeve, Tocca Setrer, 
5) ~ a 5 Sy “0 > > \ 3 } / + 
apxav Os® dveOynk’ apyas emideveas ddAwy. 
A ~ / A 
Ilepi dé Tob Gavarov diadopds €otw adrob Adyos. 
1 After airdv Diels proceeds: <éy> re ry rodirela <Kal év TH 
mwowjoer’ Strov mev yap pérprov Kal émiecky> paiverOa, Sov dé 
ddatdva kal diraurov [ev TH woijoe]’ Pyol yor KrX. 
2 ég7rw add. Richards. 3 olxcfouévov vulg.: corr. Apelt. 


4 roocdde ethey vulg.: roacdd’ éeckey Diels: récca dretrev 
Apelt. 5 dpxeuw, as Diels. 
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Subsequently Empedocles broke up the assembly 
of the Thousand three years after it had been set 
up, which proves not only that he was wealthy but 
that he favoured the popular cause. At all events 
Timaeus in his eleventh and twelfth books (for he 
mentions him more than once) states that he seems 
to have held opposite views when in public life and 
when writing poetry.? In some passages one may see 
that he is boastful and selfish. At any rate these 
are his words : ? 


All hail! I go about among you an immortal god, no 

more a mortal, etc. 
At the time when he visited Olympia he demanded 
an excessive deference, so that never was anyone 
so talked about in gatherings of friends as Empedo- 
cles. 

Subsequently, however, when Agrigentum came 
to regret him, the descendants of his personal 
enemies opposed his return home; and this was 
why he went to Peloponnesus, where he died. Nor 
did Timon let even him alone, but fastens upon him 
in these words : ¢ 

Empedocles, too, mouthing tawdry verses ; to all that had 


independent force, he gave a separate existence; and the 
principles he chose need others to explain them. 


As to his death different accounts are given. 


@ This emphasis on the political leanings of Empedocles, 
backed by the authority of Timaeus, looks strange after the 
anecdote, also from Timaeus, of §§ 64, 65, nor is it clear that 
the attack on the close oligarchical corporation of the 
Thousand really took place at a later date (tcrepov). That 
D. L. is working in two passages of Timaeus, in the second 
of which the first is not pre-supposed, is an obvious sugges- 
tion. 

Cer auice aL), ¢ Fr. 42 D. 
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‘Hpardcidns bev yap Ta TEpL THS amVvov Sunynod- 
pevos, ws edo€aabn “Eprredox Ais jamoorethas THY 
vexpav avOpwrov Cdoav, dnoiv ore Qvotav ovv- 
eTéAer mpos TO levotdvaxtos ayp@. auvvekéexAnvTo 

68 Oe TOV pihov TWES, ev ois kat Ilavoavias. cira 
[LeTA TH evwyiay ot juev aAAot xwprobevres av- 
emavov7o, ob pev b10 Tots d€vdpors as aypob TaApa- 
KELLEVOU, ot OG on BovrAowTo, avbros oF ejuewvev emt 
Tov ToT0v eh odmeEp KareKeKiro. ws 8 HLEpas 
yevnJetons efaveornoay, ovx nopeOn }ovos. cn- 
Toupevov bé Kal TOY OlKETOV dvaKpUvopLevenv Kal 
packovTwy py eldévar, els Tis EhyN pEecwv VvUKTaV 
dwvns w7m7epeyéBovs axodcar mpooKadovperys 
“Erredoxnea, eit e€avacras éwpaKevat ds oupa- 
veov KaL Aaparddoov dhéyyos, dAdo Se pendev- tov O° 
em T@ yevopevyw exTrrAayevTwv, KaTaBas 0 6 llavoa- 
vias errepupe Twas Cntnoovtas. voTepov dé exwdAve 
Tmo\umpaypovely, daokwv edyhs déia ovpPeBynKevar 
Kat Ovew atrTa@ deiv Kabamepet yeyovore Jed. 

69 “Kppumzos 6€ dnote IlavOecay twa ’Axpayarvtivny 
amnAmopevyy tro TOV latp@v Oepatedoat avrov 
Kal 01a TobTO THY Ouatav émiteXetv: Tovs Sé KAn- 
Oévras elvat mpos Tods dydo7KovTa.. ‘InmdBoros 
b€ pyow efavactavrTa avrov wdevKevat ws emt 
tiv Aizvny, eira mapayevopevoy emt Tods Kparhpas 
Tob mupos evaréobar Kat adavicdjvar, BovAduevov 
THV TEept avTOD Piunv BeBarBoar ore yeydvor Geds, 
voTepov d¢ yrwobjnvar, avappiTmiobetans adtod puds 


* In the list of the writings of Heraclides of Pontus (see 
v. 86 sqq.) occurs Ilepi rv év ddov, a dialogue on a similar 
subject, if not actually identical, with Iep! r#s darvov. In the 
latter Pausanias was one of the characters; see next note. 
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Thus Heraclides,? after telling the story of the 
woman in a trance, how that Empedocles became 
famous because he had sent away the dead woman 
alive, goes on to say that he was offering a sacrifice 
close to the field of Peisianax. Some of his friends 
had been invited to the sacrifice, including Pausanias. 
Then, after the feast, the remainder of the company 
dispersed and retired to rest, some under the trees 
in the adjoining field, others wherever they chose, 
while Empedocles himself remained on the spot 
where he had reclined at table. At daybreak all 
got up, and he was the only one missing. A search 
was made, and they questioned the servants, who 
said they did not know where he was. Thereupon 
someone said that in the middle of the night he 
heard an exceedingly loud voice calling Empedocles. 
Then he got up and beheld a light in the heavens 
and a glitter of lamps, but nothing else. His hearers 
were amazed at what had occurred, and Pausanias 
came down and sent people to search for him. But 
later he bade them take no further trouble, for things 
beyond expectation had happened to him, and it 
was their duty to sacrifice to him since he was now 
a god. 

Hermippus tells us that Empedocles cured 
Panthea, a woman of Agrigentum, who had been 
given up by the physicians, and this was why he 
was offering sacrifice, and that those invited were 
about eighty in number. Hippobotus, again, asserts 
that, when he got up, he set out on his way to 
Etna; then, when he had reached it, he plunged 
into the fiery craters and disappeared, his intention 
being to confirm the report that he had become 
a god. Afterwards the truth was known, because 
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A / aA \ 5 = a. 
TOV KpnTidwv: yarKas yap eiOioTro tbrodetolat. 
mpos TOVN 6 ILavoavias avrédeye. 

Avcdwpos 5° 6 ’Eddotos epi “Ava€iyndvdpou 

~ bs 

ypapoo ” dyow ore TOOTOV elyrwKet, TpayiKov 
aox@v Todov Kal ceuvinv avaraBev cobra. Tots 
LeAwovvriow eumecovtos Aoywob dua tas amo Tov 
~ \ 

TApAKEyLevov TOTALOD dvawodias, WaTE Kal aDTOVS 
P0cipecbar Kat Tas yuvatkas dvoToKetv, emwojoar 
Tov *KumedokAéa Kat dvo Twas moTapovs THY 
aUveyyus émayayely idiats damdvais: Kal KaTa- 

Vf a \ ¢€ / ec \ 7 
piéavta yAvKHvat Ta pevpaTa. ovTw 51 AjnEavTos 
Tod Aoysod Kat TOV YeAwovvtiwy evwyovpevev 
MOTE Tapa TO TOTOLG, emipavinvat Tov *Ep- 
medokAéa: Tovs 6 ée€avacravtTas _Tpooxuvety Kal 
mpooevyeo0ar Kabamepel Oed. Tad’rnv otv FéAovra 

A \ iA 3 \ A > 4, 
BeBar@oar tyv diddAnbw ets to mdp evadécba. 
tovtois 8° évavtiobrar Tipatos, pnta@s Aéywv as 
eLeywpnoev eis IleAomovvycov Kai 76 avvodov ovK 
> A iv 4 >) nn \ \ \ ” 
eravnAtev obev adrobd Kat tiv TEeAevTHVY adynAov 
5s A \ \ ¢€ / \ ) 2 re 
civat. 7pos Oe TOV HpaxAecdny Kai €€ ovdpLaTos 
movetrae THY avrTippnaw ev TH Lo Lupaxoovov TE 
yap elvae tov Ilevoudvanra Kal cy pov ovK exe eV 

"Axpayavre: [lavoaviay te uvnetov <av> mremown- 

4 ~ id vA / / A 
Kéevat TOD gdirov, TorovTov d.adoVEevTos Aoyov, 7 
ayaAuariov Te onkov ota Deob: Kat yap tAovatov 
eval. ““m@s ovv, dynow, “els tods KpaThpas 





3 dvréXeye. ‘The imperfect tense is convincing proof that 
D. L. (or his source) is drawing wpon the dialogue, and not 
narrating facts as a historian; D. L.. must be giving a large 
extract from the dialogue Hepi rs davov, beginning in the 
second paragraph of § 67. Only D. L. has inserted, in § 69, 
(1) a note from Hermippus and (2) a résumé from Hippobotus 
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one of his slippers was thrown up in the flames; it 
had been his custom to wear slippers of bronze. 
To this story Pausanias is made (by Heraclides) 
to take exception.? 

Diodorus of Ephesus, when writing of Anaximander, 
declares that Empedocles emulated him, displaying 
theatrical arrogance and wearing stately robes. We 
are told that the people of Selinus suffered from 
pestilence owing to the noisome smells from the river 
hard by, so that the citizens themselves perished 
and their women died in childbirth, that Empedocles 
conceived the plan of bringing two neighbouring 
rivers to the place at his own expense, and that by 
this admixture he sweetened the waters. When in 
this way the pestilence had been stayed and the 
Selinuntines were feasting on the river bank, 
Kmpedocles appeared ; and the company rose up 
and worshipped and prayed to him as to a god. 
It was then to confirm this belief of theirs that he 
leapt into the fire. These stories are contradicted 
by Timaeus, who expressly says that he left Sicily 
for Peloponnesus and never returned at all; and 
this is the reason Timaeus gives for the fact that 
the manner of his death is unknown. He replies 
to Heraclides, whom he mentions by name, in his 
fourteenth book. Pisianax, he says, was a citizen 
of Syracuse and possessed no land at Agrigentum. 
Further, if such a story had been in circulation, 
Pausanias would have set up a monument to his 
friend, as to a god, in the form of a statue or shrine, 
for he was a wealthy man. ‘“‘ How came he,’ adds 
Timaeus, “to leap into the craters, which he had 


of the very passage in the dialogue Iept: rs drvouv with which 
ID. L. has been dealing in §§ 67-69. 
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« e e , ” 2Q\ , : 
yAaTo wy <ws> avveyyus GvTwY obde VELaY ToTE 
enetointo; tetededTyKev ody ev IleAotovwijaw. 

72o0veev b€ mapdadofov tafov adrob px) datvecbar: 

\ Vary Fy ey, ~ Tha e 
pndé yap dAAwy moAAdv.” tovatrad twa elmo 6 
, Py , 6° \ \ / > ¢ 
Tipatos emueper* “ adda da travrés eorw ‘Hpa- 
, “A / \ 9 ~ / 
KArctdns TovotTos mapadofoAdyos, Kal €x TAS ceAjvns 
menTwKevar avOpwrov rA€éywr.”’ 
a > 
‘ImmdBotos 6€ dynow ort avdpias éyKexadup- 
if 
prevos "EyzredoxAgous exerro mpoTepov prev ev 
9 , 4 \ \ a ¢ , 
Axpdyavtt, votepov d€ mpo Tob ‘Pwyaiwy Bovdev- 
Tnplov akadudos dynAovore petabevrwy adbrov eet 
\ \ ~ 
‘Pwpatwy: ypamrat prev yap eikdves Kat voy 
Tr / > e \ e 
mepipepovrar. NeavOns 3° 0 Kuluxnvos 6 kat rept 
oe ~ 3 uA / / 
tov IIv0ayopixav etry dyor Mérwvos redevri- 
> \ , 
gavTos Tupavvidos apxyynv taodtecBar: efra Tov 
A \ > 
"Eumedoxdéa metoar tovs “Axpayavrivovs mav- 
~ 3 
caclar pev THY oTacewv, tooTnTa dé sodAuTuKIDD 
acKelV. 
~ / > 
73 "Ere te oAdas Tv moditidwy ampoixous trap- 
, A \ ~ 
yovoas avTov mpotkicat dua Tov TapdvTa TAOdTOV- 
> aA 
5.0 57) toppdpav te avadafety abrov Kal otpdduov 
9 I A e @O aA b) AX 
emféo0ar xpvoobv, ws DaBwptvos ev *Amopyy- 
> / A 
poovedvpacw: eT. T EuPadas yadKkas Kat oréupa 
/ Ss >] ~ A A 
AcAdixov. Kon te Hv atdt@ Babeta Kat aides 
3 , \ Pe NX a¥rk \ bw S| 
akcAov0ou Kal avTos aet oKvbpwros ep vos 
> ~ \ / ~ ~ 
aYnwatos Hv. ToLvodTos by mpoyer, TOV moAiTav 
evtvyovtwy Kal TodT a€wwadvTwv oiovet Bacrdrelas 
4 \ / 
Twos Tapdonpov. vaTtepov dé did Twa TAavyyupw 
> 5 ¢€ > , a 
mopevoprevov em apcéns ws eis Meoonvnv receiv 
Kat TOV pynpov KAdcaL: voojoavTa 8 e€x Tovrou 
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never once mentioned though they were not far off ? 
He must then have died in Peloponnesus. It is not 
at all surprising that his tomb is not found; the 
same is true of many other men.” After urging 
some such arguments Timaeus goes on to say, 
“But Heraclides is everywhere just such a collector 
of absurdities, telling us, for instance, that a man 
dropped down to earth from the moon.” 

Hippobotus assures us that formerly there was in 
Agrigentum a statue of Empedocles with his head 
covered, and afterwards another with the head un- 
covered in front of the Senate House at Rome, 
which plainly the Romans had removed to that site. 
For portrait-statues with inscriptions are extant even 
now. Neanthes of Cyzicus, who tells about the 
_ Pythagoreans, relates that, after the death of Meton, 
the germs of a tyranny began to show themselves, 
that then it was Empedocles who persuaded the 
Agrigentines to put an end to their factions and 
cultivate equality in politics. 

Moreover, from his abundant means he bestowed 
dowries upon many of the maidens of the city who 
had no dowry. No doubt it was the same means 
that enabled him to don a purple robe and over it 
a golden girdle, as Favorinus relates in his Memo- 
rabilia, and again slippers of bronze and a Delphic 
laurel-wreath. He had thick hair, and a train of 
boy attendants. He himself was always grave, and 
kept this gravity of demeanour unshaken. In such 
sort would he appear in public; when the citizens 
met him, they recognized in this demeanour the 
stamp, as it were, of royalty. But afterwards, as 
he was going in a carriage to Messene to attend 
some festival, he fell and broke his thigh; this 
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brought an illness which caused his death at the age 
of seventy-seven. Moreover, his tomb is in Megara. 

As to his age, Aristotle’s account is different, for 
he makes him to have been sixty when he died ; 
while others make him one hundred and nine. He 
flourished in the 84th Olympiad.4 Demetrius of 
Troezen in his pamphlet Against the Sophists said of 
him, adapting the words of Homer ? : 


He tied a noose that hung aloft from a tall cornel-tree and 
thrust his neck into it, and his soul went down to Hades. 


In the short letter of Telauges which was mentioned 
above ® it is stated that by reason of his age he 
slipped into the sea and was drowned. Thus and 
thus much of his death. 

There is an epigram of my own on him in my 
Pammetros in a satirical vein, as follows @ : 

Thou, Empedocles, didst cleanse thy body with nimble 
flame, fire didst thou drink from everlasting bowls.¢ I will 
not say that of thine own will thou didst hurl thyself into 


the stream of Etna; thou didst fall in against thy will when 
thou wouldst fain not have been found out. 


And another * 


Verily there is a tale about the death of Empedocles, how 
that once he fell from a carriage and broke his right thigh. 
But if he leapt into the bowls of fire and so took a draught 
of life, how was it that his tomb was shown still in Megara, ? 


His doctrines were as follows, that there are four 
elements, fire, water, earth and air, besides friendship 
by which these are united, and strife by which they 
are separated. These are his words 9: 


@ 444-441 B.C. > Od. xi. 278. ¢ viii. 35. 


qd Anth. Pal. vii. 123. © 4.e. the craters of Etna. 
4 Anth. Pal. vii. 124. 9. Fr. 6 D. 
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1 umopos is found Athenaeus viii. 365. The true reading 
€\Xoros in Clem. Strom. vi. 24. 
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Shining Zeus and life-bringing Hera, Aidoneus and Nestis, 
who lets flow from her tears the source of mortal life, 


where by Zeus he means fire, by Hera earth, by 
Aidoneus air, and by Nestis water. 

‘‘And their continuous change,’ he says, ‘‘ never 
ceases, ® as if this ordering of things were eternal. 
At all events he goes on °: 


At one time all things uniting in one through Love, at 
another each carried in a different direction through the 
hatred born of strife. 


The sun he calls a vast collection of fire and 
larger than the moon; the moon, he says, is of the 
shape of a quoit, and the heaven itself crystalline. 
The soul, again, assumes all the various forms of 
animals and plants. At any rate he says ¢: 


Before now I was born a boy and a maid, a bush and a 
bird, and a dumb fish leaping out of the sea. 


His poems On Nature and Purifications run to 
5000 lines, his Discourse on Medicine to 600. Of the 
tragedies we have spoken above. 


Cuapter 3. EPICHARMUS (ec. 550-460 B.c.) 


Kpicharmus of Cos, son of Helothales, was another 
pupil of Pythagoras. When three months old he was 
sent to Megara in Sicily and thence to Syracuse, 
as he tells us in his own writings. On his statue 
this epigram is written ¢; 


@ Fy. 17.6 D. PEs ll. ot DD. 
¢ Fr. 117 D: d-Anth. Pal. vii. 78. 
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If the great sun outshines the other stars, 

If the great sea is mightier than the streams, 
So Epicharmus’ wisdom all excelled, 

Whom Syracuse his fatherland thus crowned. 


He has left memoirs containing his physical, ethical 
and medical doctrines, and he has made marginal 
notes in most of the memoirs, which clearly show 
that they were written by him. He died at the age 
of ninety. 


Cuaprer 4. ARCHYTAS (fourth century B.c.) 


Archytas of Tarentum, son of Mnesagoras or, if 
we may believe Aristoxenus, of Hestiaeus, was 
another of the Pythagoreans. He it was whose 
letter saved Plato when he was about to be put to 
death by Dionysius. He was generally admired for 
his excellence in all fields ; thus he was generalissimo 
of his city seven times, while the law excluded all 
others even from a second year of command. We 
have two letters written to him by Plato, he having 
first written to Plato in these terms : 


«« Archytas wishes Plato good health. 

“You have done well to get rid of your ailment, 
as we learn both from your own message and 
through Lamiscus that you have: we attended to 
the matter of the memoirs and went up to Lucania 
where we found the true progeny of Ocellus [to 
wit, his writings]. We did get the works On Lan, 
On Kingship, Of Piety, and On the Origin of the 
Universe, all of which we have sent on to you; but 
the rest are, at present, nowhere to be found; if 
they should turn up, you shall have them.” 
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This is Archytas’s letter ; and Plato's answer is as 
follows: 


“Plato to Archytas greeting. 

‘¢] was overjoyed to get the memoirs which you 
sent, and I am very greatly pleased with the writer 
of them ; he seems to be a right worthy descendant 
of his distant forbears. They came, so it is said, 
from Myra, and were among those who emigrated 
from Troy in Laomedon’s time, really good men, 
as the traditional story shows. ,Those memoirs of 
mine about which you wrote are not yet in a fit 
state; but such as they are I have sent them on to 
you. We both agree about their custody, so I need 
not give any advice on that head. Farewell.” 


These then are the letters which passed between 
them. 

Four men have borne the name of Archytas: 
(1) our subject; (2) a musician, of Mytilene; 
(3) the compiler of a work On Agriculture; (4) a 
writer of epigrams. Some speak of a fifth, an archi- 
tect, to whom is attributed a book On Mechanism 
which begins like this : “ These things I learnt from 
Teucer of Carthage.” A tale is told of the musician 
that, when it was cast in his teeth that he could not 
be heard, he replied, “ Well, my instrument shall 
speak for me and win the day.” 

Aristoxenus says that our Pythagorean was never 
defeated during his whole generalship, though he once 
resigned it owing to bad feeling against him, whereupon 
the army at once fell into the hands of the enemy. 

He was the first to bring mechanics to a system 
by applying mathematical principles ; he also first 
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¢ Of. T. L. Heath, History of Greek Mathematics, i. 246-249. 
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employed mechanical motion in a _ geometrical 
construction, namely, when he tried, by means of a 
section of a half-cylinder, to find two mean pro- 
portionals in order to duplicate the cube.* In 
geometry, too, he was the first to discover the cube, 
as Plato says in the Republic 


Cuaprer 5. ALCMAEON 


Alcmaeon of Croton, another disciple of Pythagoras, 
wrote chiefly on medicine, but now and again he 
touches on natura] philosophy, as when he says, 
“Most human affairs go in pairs.” He is thought 
to have been the first to compile a physical treatise, 
so we learn from Favorinus in his Miscellaneous 
Mistory ; and he said that the moon <and> generally 
<the heavenly bodies> are in their nature eternal. 

He was the son of Pirithous, as he himself tells us 
at the beginning of his treatise*: ‘‘ These are the 
words of Alemaeon of Croton, son of Pirithous, 
which he spake to Brotinus, Leon and Bathyllus: 
‘Of things invisible, as of mortal things, only the 
gods have certain knowledge ; but to us, as men, 
only inference from evidence is possible,’ and so on.” 
He held also that the soul is immortal and that it 
is continuously in motion like the sun. 


Cuaprer 6. HIPPASUS (fourth century B.c.) 


Hippasus of Metapontum was another Pythagorean, 
who held that there is a definite time which the 
> 528 B. ¢ Fr. 1 Diels. 
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a Of. iii. 9. 

> The subject of éreXedra would naturally be Philolaus, 
and so D. L. understood it; but the original reference was 
clearly to Dion. 

¢ Anth. Pal. vii. 126. 

@ Or in prose: ‘‘ My chief advice to all men is: to lull 
suspicion to rest. For even if you don’t do something, and 
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changes in the universe take to complete and that 
the All is limited and ever in motion. 

According to Demetrius in his work on Men of the 
Same Name, he left nothing in writing. There were 
two men named Hippasus, one being our subject, and 
the other a man who wrote The Laconian Constitution 
in five books; and he himself was a Lacedaemonian. 


Cuaprer 7, PHILOLAUS 
(Perhaps late fifth century) 


Philolaus of Croton was a Pythagorean, and it 
was from him that Plato requests Dion to buy the 
_ Pythagorean treatises.* He (Dion) was put to death 
because he was thought to be aiming at a tyranny.? 
This is what we have written upon him ©: 

Fancies of all things are most flattering ; 
If you intend, but do not, you are lost. 
So Croton taught Philolaus to his cost, 
Who fancied he would like to be their king.¢ 

His doctrine is that all things are brought about 
by necessity and in harmonious inter-relation. He 
was the first to declare that the earth moves in a 
circle? though some say that it was Hicetas of 
Syracuse. 

He wrote one book, and it was this work which, 
according to Hermippus, some writer said that 
Plato the philosopher, when he went to Sicily to 
Dionysius’s court, bought from Philolaus’s relatives 


people fancy you do, it is ill for you. So Croton, his native 
land, once put Philolaus to death, fancying he wished to 
have a tyrant’s house.” 

¢ j.e. round the central fire. See T. L. Heath, Aristarchus. 


187 sqq. 
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—— 


@ Hermippus (F.H.G. iii. 42, fr. 25) seems to forget that 
Alexander was not born until after Plato’s death. Cf. vii. 18. 
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for the sum of forty Alexandrine? minas of silver, 
from which also the Timaeus was transcribed. 
Others say that Plato received it as a present for 
having procured from Dionysius the release of a 
young disciple of Philolaus who had been cast into 
prison. 

According to Demetrius in his work on Men of 
the Same Name, Philolaus was the first to publish the 
Pythagorean treatises, to which he gave the title 
On Nature, beginning as follows: “ Nature in the 
ordered universe was composed of unlimited and 
limiting elements, and so was the whole universe and 
al] that is therein.” 


CuapTer 8. EUDOXUS (c. 407-357 B.c.) 


Eudoxus of Cnidos, the son of Aeschines, was an 
astronomer, a geometer, a physician and a legislator. 
He learned geometry from Archytas and medicine 
from Philistion the Sicilian, as Callimachus tells us 
inhis Tables. Sotion in his Successcons of Philosophers 
says that he was also a pupil of Plato. When he 
was about twenty-three years old and in straitened 
circumstances, he was attracted by the reputation 
of the Socratics and set sail for Athens with Theo- 
medon the physician, who provided for his wants. 
Some even say that he was Theomedon’s favourite. 
Having disembarked at Piraeus he went up every 
day to Athens and, when he had attended the 
Sophists’ lectures, returned again to the port. 
After spending two months there, he went home 
and, aided by the liberality of his friends, he pro- 
ceeded to Egypt with Chrysippus the physician, bear- 
ing with him letters of introduction from Agesilaus 
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map *Aynot\dov mpos NexravaBw- tov 5€ Tots 
tepeGow avTov ovoThoa. Kal TéTTApas pHvas 
\ b] ~ / > ? i / / 2 
mpos eviavT@ dtatpipavr’ adtdrob. Evpdpevov O 
tajvnv Kal odpev tiv “Oxraetypida Kata twas 
/ b) a k / bd f sy 
ovyypaiar. evretbév te yevéoDar ev Kulikw Kat 
~ ud / > \ ‘ \ 
7 Llpomovridt codiarevovtTa: adda Kai mapa 
MavowAdv adixéobar.  ezret” ovTws emaveABetv 
"AOnvale, mdavu modAdAods mepi éavTov éxovTa 
Zz @ / e \ ~ 4 
palytdas, ws pact Twes, vmEep Tob TAarwva 
Aumijoat, OTe TH apxny avrov TmopeTepiparo. 
Tues de pact Kal ovpTdatoy ExovTL TO IAdranve 
avTOV THY HpLLKUKALOY kaTaxuow, TOAAGY ovTw, 
etonyncacbae. dyot 5° abrov Nexopaxos 6 O “Apt- 
oTotéAous THY moovny A€yew TO ayabov. ar- 
ed€XOn 7) ev TH Tmarplo. peyadotipos, ws TO ve 
Tepe avToo wrndispa yevomevov OAc. aAAa Kat 
mapa tots “EAAnow éemipavéotatos eyéveto, ypaysas 
tots idiows moXiTats vosouvs, ws dnow “Eppimzos 
ev tetapty Ilepi ta&v ém7Ta copy, Kal aoTpo- 
AoyoUpeva Kal yewpeTpovweva Kal eTep’ aTTa 
aéidroya. 

"Eoye 5€ Kal Ouyarépas tpeis, “Axrida, Dur- 
vida, AedAdida. dyoi 8 adrov *Eparoobévys ev 
a \ , \ ~ , A 
Tots IIpos Batrwva Kal Kouvev dvadoyous ouvletvat: 
ot Od, yeypadevar pev Alyurtious TH avTav dwvh, 
ToUrov d€ peeppnvevoarvTa exdobvae tots “EAAneot. 
TovTov SijnKkovoe Xpvowrmos 6 *Epivew Kvidzos 
Ta Te epi Oey Kal KédopMov Kal TMV pEeTEwpo- 


¢ The suggestion of hostile relations is held to be without 
foundation both by Tannery, Astronomie ancienne, p. 296, 
note 4, and T’. L. Heath, Aristarchus, p. 192. 

> The reference is to the Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle 
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to Nectanabis, who recommended him to the priests. 
There he remained one year and four months with 
his beard and eyebrows shaved, and there, some say, 
he wrote his Octaéteris. From there he went to 
Cyzicus and the Propontis, giving lectures; after- 
wards he came to the court of Mausolus. Then at 
length he returned to Athens, bringing with him a 
great number of pupils : according to some, this was 
for the purpose of annoying Plato, who had originally 
passed him over.2 Some say that, when Plato gave 
a banquet, Eudoxus, owing to the numbers present, 
introduced the fashion of arranging couches in a 
semicircle. Nicomachus, the son of Aristotle, 
states that he declared pleasure to be the good.® 
He was received in his native city with great honour, 
proof of this being the decree concerning him. 
But he also became famous throughout Greece, as 
legislator for his fellow-citizens, so we learn from 
Hermippus in his fourth book On the Seven Sages, and 
as the author of astronomical and geometrical 
treatises and other important works. 

He had three daughters, Actis, Philtis and Delphis. 
Eratosthenes in his writings addressed to Baton 
tells us that he also composed Dialogues of Dogs ; 
others say that they were written by Egyptians in 
their own language and that he translated them and 
published them in Greece. Chrysippus of Cnidos, 
the son of Erineus, attended his lectures on the 
gods, the world, and the phenomena of the heavens, 


(i. 12, 1101 b 27; x. 2, 1172 b 9 sq.). That Nicomachus 
wrote the treatise called after him was a common error into 
which Cicero also fell (De fin. v. § 12). 
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A 4 \ > \ 4 MO A , ~ 
oyoupevwv, Ta O° latpika Tapa Didtoriwvos Tob 
LuKceArwrov. 

Karedure d€ Kal dTropy nara KaAAuoTa. TovToU 
yeyove mats “Aptoraydpas, ov Xpvour7os “AeBAtou 
padnrns, ot} Ta Geparedpata pepeTau OpariKa, 
tov dvatkdv Bewpynuatwv [ra&v] tao tH diavovav 
avTOD TEGOVTWY. 

Teydvacr 8 Evdo€ou tpets: adtos obtos, ETEpos 
‘Pp 13) ¢€ / / / by r A 

ddtos lotopias yeypaduws, Tpitos LuKeAwwTys 
mats *AyaboxAdous, tountis Kwuwdias, viKas 
£r \ 3 \ A A A oe a ry \ / a , 
eAwy aotikas pev Tpets, Anvaixas de mévte, Kaba 
dyow *ArrodAddwpos ev Xpovixots. evpiacxopev de 
Kal aAAov iatpov Kyidvoy, Tept ov enow Evdofos 
ev DAs Teproow WS ely maparyy eo ael OUVEXES 
Kkwety Ta ap0pa mdoy yupvacta, aAAa Kal Tas 
aicOioes Omoiws. 

‘O & atrés dyno tov Kvidvov Evdo€ov axudcar 
KaTa THY TpiTnv Kal éKarooTnvy “OdAvpTidada, 
evpetvy TE TA EPL Tas KapTrUAaS Yypapyuas. ETE- 
AeUTnoe SE TpitTov aywv Kal TevTnKOGTOV €EToS. 
Ld \ / > > 4 / ~ 
ore d€ ovveyéveto ev Alytmrw Xovovdids. TH 
“HAvouvmoditn, 6 “Amis adtrot Ooipartiov. mept- 

” Ss > \ > bee / 
edixpnoaro. evdofov obv avtov add’ oAvyoypovMov 
epacay ot lepets EoeoOar, Kaba dyot DaBwpivos 
ev “Azropvnpovetpaow. 

Eore d€ Kat ay els avTOV OUTWS ExoOV’ 

4 Méudet Adyos éeorlv mpopabety TIHV Loin 
EvdoSov MOTE Lotpay Tapa roo KaAAtKepw 
Tavpov. Kovodoev eAcEev: Bot yap wolev Adyos; 

@ The wording suggests that this physician’s name was not 


Kudoxus, but rather Chrysippus. He may have been the 
Chrysippus of Cnidos mentioned supra, vii. 186 (ef. Wilamo- 
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while in medicine he was the pupil of Philistion the 
Sicilian. 

Eudoxus also left some excellent commentaries. 
He had a son Aristagoras, who had a son Chrysippus, 
the pupil of Aéthlius. To this Chrysippus we owe a 
medical work on the treatment of the eye, specula- 
tions upon nature having occupied his mind. 

hree men have borne the name of Eudoxus: 
(1) our present subject ; (2) a historian, of Rhodes ; 
(3) a Sicilian Greek, the son of Agathocles, a comic 
poet, who three times won the prize in the city 
Dionysia and five times at the Lenaea, so we are 
told by Apollodorus in his Chronology. We also find 
another physician of Cnidos mentioned by Eudoxus 4 
in his Geography as advising people to be always 
exercising their limbs by every form of gymnastics, 
and their sense-organs in the same way. 

The same authority, Apollodorus, states that 
Eudoxus of Cnidos flourished about the 103rd 
Olympiad,’ and that he discovered the properties 
of curves. He died in his fifty-third year. When 
he was in Egypt with Chonuphis of Heliopolis, the 
sacred bull Apis licked his cloak. From this the 
priests foretold that he would be famous but short- 
lived, so we are informed by [avorinus in his 
Memorabilia. 

There is a poem of our own upon him, which runs 
thusier 

It is said that at Memphis Eudoxus learned his coming 


fate from the bull with beautiful horns. No words did it 
utter: for whence comes speech to a bull? Nature did not 


witz, Antig. v. Kar. 324-326) ; see, however, Pauly- Wissowa, 
s.v. Chrysippos, 15 and 16, 
> 368-364 B.c. ¢ Anth. Pal. vii. 744. 
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4 b) A / / ” , 
vais odK cOwKke pdaxw AdXrov “Amide ordopa. 

\ 3 ? \ , A % / V4 
mapa 5 avrov Aéypios oras eAtypyjoato oroAjy, 
~ ~ 4 > 7 4 

mpopavas totTo SidacKwv, “Atodvon Biorjv 
Gaov ovTw. 80 Kal of Tayews HAVE pOpos, 
dekaKis mévT emi Tplocats eordovTe IXerddas. 


Todrov avtt Evddfou “Evdo€ov éxddovy dia rH 
AapmpoTynTa THs dHuns. 

"Emeidy O€ rept Trav éAdoyinwv IlvOayopiKav 
SieAnAvOapev, viv dn mept TOV omopadynv, ws 
aot, duadreyOdpev: AcKréov b€ wpdtov epi 
Hpakdeirou. 
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provide the young bull Apis with a chattering tongue. But, 
standing sideways by him, it licked his robe, by which it 
plainly prophesied “ you shall soon die.”” Whereupon, soon 
after, this fate overtook him, when he had seen fifty-three 
risings of the Pleiades. 

Eudoxus used to be called Endoxos (illustrious) 
instead of Eudoxus by reason of his brilliant 
reputation. 

Having now dealt with the famous Pythagoreans, 
let us next discuss the so-called “ sporadic ”’ philo- 
sophers. And first we must speak of Heraclitus. 
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Ked. a’. HPAKAEITOS 


“HpakdAetros BAdawvos 7, ws twes, “Hpadxwvros! 
’"Edéowos. otros nKpale wev Kata Th evarqy Kat 
ef kOoTIy ‘Ohupmedda. peyahodp vv de yeyove 

> 
Tap ovTwaod ? Kat UmEpOTTNS, Ws Kal é€k Tov 
ovyypappatos atrod on\ov, ev @ dyat, “ modv- 
poabin voov" ov duddoxeu: ‘“Hotodov yap av didage 
Kal ILubayopny, avris TE Fevopaved Te kat ‘Exa- 
Tatov. elvau yap’ “é€y TO copor, emtoracbat 
YVOMIVs, oTén ekuPepvnoe maya. dud mavroy.” 
Tov Te “Opnpov edackey aiov ex Ta&V aywvev 
exBaddco8ar Kat parmilecdar, Kat *Apyiroyov 
opotws. 

"Edeye be Kat “ vBpw xp7) oBevvivac padov Y 
TupKainy | Kat " paxeaOau xen TOV OnLoV Urrep 
TOU vopou oKwotrep TELXEOS. S” Kabanretrat d€ Kat 
Tov "Edectwy emi T@ Tov Eeratpov éxBadreiy “Epyo- 

1 


npaxlovros F’, but jpaxiwvros BP, whence Bechtel restores 
oo WVTOS. 


2 voov éxew Athen. xiii. p. 610 B; Clem. Strom. i. 19, p. 373, 
3 Skwomep Telxeos Diels. 


@ 504-500 B.c. 
> The biographers used by our author laid evident stress 
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Cuapter 1. HERACLITUS 


Heracuitus, son of Bloson or, according to some, of 
Heracon, was a native of Ephesus. He flourished in 
the 69th Olympiad.* He was lofty-minded beyond 
all other men, and over-weening, as is clear from 
his book in which he says: “ Much learning does 
not teach understanding ; else would it have taught 
Hesiod and Pythagoras, or, again, Xenophanes and 
Hecataeus.’® For “this one thing is wisdom, to 
understand thought, as that which guides all the 
world everywhere.’ 4 And he used to say that 
““ Homer deserved to be chased out of the lists and 
beaten with rods, and Archilochus likewise.” ¢ 
Again he would say: “ There is more need to 
extinguish insolence than an outbreak of fire,” f 
and “‘ The people must fight for the law as for city- 
walls.’ He attacks the Ephesians, too, for banish- 
ing his friend Hermodorus : he says: “The Ephesians 
on this characteristic of the Ephesian, for §§ 1-3 (excepting 
two fragments cited in § 2) dwell on this single theme. As 
to the criticism of Pythagoras cf. Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 


129 s.f., who, dealing with chronology, savs that Heraclitus 
was later than Pythagoras, for Pythagoras is mentioned by 


him. ¢-Fr.-40-D.,.46, B: 
Fred) D..19 B, é Fr. 42 D., 119 B. 
¢ Fr, 43 D., 103 B. 9 Fr. 44 D., 100 B. 
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dSwpov, ev ois dynow, ““ dévov "Egeatous nBydov 
dmoBaveiv" maou Kal Tots av7fous TH mow Kara 
Aurretv, oirwes “Eppuddapov dvdpa éwut@v oviarov 
e€eBadov Aéyovres, ‘Hwéwv unde eis dviotos €oTrw* 
et d€ Tis toLotros, GAAn Te Kal per ddrdwv.”’ 
a€iovjevos O€ Kal vojouvs Oetvar mpos avTo@v 
bmepetoe Oud TO 777) Kexparjobac TH} Tmovnpd 
37odreia THY moAW. aaxwprjaas 5° els TO Lepov 
THs °A préyiidos pera TOV Taldwy jhotpayanile: 
TepLaTavTov 8 adrov TOV "E¢eotwy, Th 
KaKioTot, Oavydalere;’’ elev: “7 od KpetrTov 
Tobto Tovey H pel? budv trodATreVecOar; ”’ 

Kat réAos pucavipwryicas Kal éxmatryoas ev 
Tois Opeot SunTaTo, das oLTOUpLEVvos Kal PoTavas.: 
Kal pevToe Kal dia TobTo Tepitpameis els VdEpov 
KaryAbev eis aotv Kal TOV larpav aiviyparwoas 
eruvOdveTo et OvvawT €f erouBptas aux pov 
Tonoar: tTav O€ pay ouviévtwv, avtov eis Bov- 
oTao.ov KaTopv€as TH TOV Bota aAda AAmoev 
eSarprobyjacoBar. ovoev 8 avtwv ovd ovTws, 
erehevra Biovs ¢ €T7) ELH KOVTO. | 

4 Kat €orw els adrov hudv ovtws Eéxov" 


morAdKis “Hpdkrerrov eCavuaca, THs mote TO CHv 
Woe dvavTArjoas Ovo}Lopos cir’ eJavev: 

CHa yap apdevoaca Ko) vooos voare peyyos 
cofeoev ev BAchdpois Kal oKOTOV HYayeETO. 


“Eppummos 6€ dnot A€yew adrov tots tatpots 
el Tis OUvaTal <Ta> EvTEepa KEWWwaAS TO UypoV 
efepacoar’ ameumovtTwy dé, Beivat atrov eis Tov 

1 So Cic. Tusc. v. 105 ** morte multandos,” but dmdyéa- 


g0a: Strabo xiv. 25, p. 642, Musonius ap. Stob. Fl. xl. 9, 
Iamblichus, De vit. Pyth. 30, § 173 ed. Westermann. 
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would do well to end their lives, every grown man 
of them, and leave the city to beardless boys, for 
that they have driven out Hermodorus, the worthiest 
man among them, saying, “We will have none 
who is worthiest among us ; or if there be any such, 
let him go elsewhere and consort with others.’ ”’ 4 
And when he was requested by them to make laws, 
he scorned the request because the state was already 
in the grip of a bad constitution. He would retire 
to the temple of Artemis and play at knuckle-bones 
with the boys; and when the Ephesians stood 
round him and looked on, ‘“‘ Why, you rascals,” he 
said, “are you astonished? Is it not better to do this 
than to take part in your civil life ? ” 

Finally, he became a hater of his kind and wandered 
on the mountains, and there he continued to live, 
making his diet of grass and herbs. However, when 
this gave him dropsy, he made his way back to the 
city and put this riddle to the physicians, whether 
they were competent to create a drought after heavy 
rain. They could make nothing of this, whereupon 
he buried himself in a cowshed, expecting that the 
noxious damp humour would be drawn out of him 
by the warmth of the manure. But, as even this was 
of no avail, he died at the age of sixty. 

There is a piece of my own about him as follows ®: 

Often have I wondered how it came about that Heraclitus 
endured to live in this miserable fashion and then to die. 
For a fell disease flooded his body with water, quenched the 
light in his eyes and brought on darkness. 

Hermippus, too, says that he asked the doctors 
whether anyone could by emptying the intestines 
draw off the moisture; and when they said it was 


@ Fr. 121-D., 114 Bs > Anth. Pal. vii. 127. 
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yAvov Kai KeAevew tos maidas BodiTols Kata- 
aAdarrew: ovTw 67) KATOTEWOLLEVOV devTEpatov 
tehevrfoau Kal Dapl var ev TH ayopa. NedvOns 
oi 9 Kulcxnves pyoe Ley) Sur Bevr’ avToVv azro- 
omdoa Ta BorAita petvar Kat dua THY pLetaBoAnv 
ayvonbevta KuvoBpwrov yeveobac. 

Téyove d€ Oavydaoios é€k maidwyr, ore Kal véos 
wv epaoxe pandev etO€vau, TeAcLos [LEVTOL yevopLevos 
TAVvT eyvwkevat. MKovae T ovdevos, aan avTOV 
epyn diljoacbar Kat pabety mdvta tap éavTod. 
Lwric de pnow elpn eva Twas Eevoddvous 
QUTOV aan Koevan Acyew TE ‘Aptorwva ev T® Llepi 
“HpakAeirov Kat TOV vdEpov avrov beparrevO Avan, 
amobavety 8 GAAn voow. Tobdro dé Kal “ImmdBords | 

NOL. 

To 6é penis tit BiBAlov €ort pev azo 
Tov. ovvéyovros II i pvoews, Sunpyrac e is 
Tpels Aoyous, Eis 2 TOV TEepl Tov TOVTOS Kal 
moAuriuKov Kal GeodroyiKov. avéOnke 8° adto els 
To THs “Apréuidos tepov, ws pee TWES, emiTndevous 
acabéorepov ypupar, Omens ot duvdpevot <povou> 
Mpootovev adT@ Kal fn €K Too Snuwdous evKaTa- 
~povntov 7. tTotrov bé Kat 6 Tipwy daoypader 
Aéywv, 
tois 0° eve KoKKvoTIs, dxAoAoiSopos “HpakdAetros, 
QWWLKTI)S GVOPOUGE. 


Ocddpactos dé dnow dro pchayxoXias Th [Lev 
HiteAn, ta 8 ddAdAoTr dAAws EXovTa ypdibar. 
onpetov 8 abrob THs weyadodpootvyyns *>Avtiabevns 





a Fr, 101 D., 80 B. > Fr. 43 D. 
¢ Of, Il. i. 247, 248. 
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impossible, he put himself in the sun and bade his 
servants plaster him over with cow-dung. Being 
thus stretched and prone, he died the next day 
and was buried in the market-place. Neanthes of 
Cyzicus states that, being unable to tear off the 
dung, he remained as he was and, being un- 
recognizable when so transformed, he was devoured 
by dogs. 

He was exceptional from his boyhood ; for when 
a youth he used to say that he knew nothing, although 
when he was grown up he claimed that he knew 
everything. He was nobody’s pupil, but he declared 
that he “ inquired of himself,’ * and learned every- 
thing from himself. Some, however, had said that 
he had been a pupil of Xenophanes, as we learn 
from Sotion, who also tells us that Ariston in his 
book On Heraclitus declares that he was cured of 
the dropsy and died of another disease. And 
Hippobotus has the same story. 

As to the work which passes as his, it is a con- 
tinuous treatise On Nature, but is divided into three 
discourses, one on the universe, another on politics, 
and a third on theology. This book he deposited in 
the temple of Artemis and, according to some, he 
deliberately made it the more obscure in order 
that none but adepts should approach it, and 
lest familiarity should breed contempt. Of our 
philosopher Timon ® gives a sketch in these words °¢: 

In their midst uprose shrill, cuckoo-like, a mob-reviler, 
riddling Heraclitus. 

Theophrastus puts it down to melancholy that 
some parts of his work are half-finished, while 
other parts make a strange medley. As a proof of 
his magnanimity Antisthenes in his Successions of 
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dyotv év Avadoxais: EKXOPHTAL yap TASEABD THs 
Baovretas. TooavTny O€ ddgay é EoXE TO ovyypappa 
Ws Kal alpetiotas am adttod yevéobar Tovs 
KAnbévras ‘HpardXerteiovs. 

’"EddKxer 8° att@ KaboAuKds pwev Tade* eK TrUpOs 
Ta, TavTa ovveoTavat Kal Els TOOTO dvadvecIau- 
mavTa d€ yiveoOar Kal etwappLevqy Kal Ova Ths 
evavTLodpoptas nppHoabae TA OVTa* Kal mavra 
pox av eivat Kal Sayrovey mAnpyn. elpnke Sé Kal 
mepl TOV ev Koop CUVLOTaJLEvooy mavToov, Trabay, 
OTL TE O TpAvos €CTL TO peyeDos olos paiverar. 
Aéyerar de Kat “ puyfs weipata iwv ovK ay €€- 
eUpolo, maoav émimopevdopevos oddv? ovTw Pabdv 
Aoyov éxe.” TH 7 olnow tepay vooov édeye Kal . 
THY opacw pevdeoUac. AapTmpas 7 eviore év TO 
OVyypappate Kal capas exBadrer, WOTE Kal TOV 
vobeorarov padiws yreavar KaL Slappa puxs 
AaBeiv: n te BpaxdTys Kal TO Papos THS Eppnveias 
aovyKpiTov. 

Kat ra émi pépouvs b€ att@ @S° exer TOV Soy- 
peatwv: mip elvar orovyetov Kal mupos apoiBnyv Ta 
TaVTA, apawwoer Kal TUKVWOEL ywopEva. Gapas 
0 otdev éxtiferar. yivecOal te mavTa Kat 
evavTloTyTa Kal pety Ta CAa moTapod din, 
metrepavOar Te TO TAY Kal Eva elvat KOOpOV* Yyev- 
vao0ai te avtov é€k updos Kal madAw éxmupodalat 
KaTd Twas TepLodous evadAdé TOV ovp Tava, al@va 
ToOTO de yivecan Kal? etwappLevay. Tav dé 
EVaVTLOV TO pev emt TH yeveow dyov Kahetobat 
moAELov Kat Epw, TO O° emi THY EexTUpwoL ojL0- 

Fr, 45 Do. 71 B- > Fr..46' D., 132: B. 
¢ Cf. Fr. 90 D., 22 B: .4 Cf. Fr. 80 D., 62 B. 
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Philosophers cites the fact that he renounced his 
claim to the kingship in favour of his brother. So 
great fame did his book win that a sect was founded 
and called the Heracliteans, after him. 

Here is a general summary of his doctrines. 
All things are composed of fire, and into fire they 
are again resolved ; further, all things come about 
by destiny, and existent things are brought into 
harmony by the clash of opposing currents; again, 
all things are filled with souls and divinities. He 
has also given an account of all the orderly happenings 
in the universe, and declares the sun to be no larger 
than it appears. Another of his sayings is: “ Of 
soul thou shalt never find boundaries, not if thou 
trackest it on every path; so deep is its cause.’ 4 
Self-conceit he used to call a falling sickness (epilepsy) 
and eyesight a lying sense.? Sometimes, however, 
his utterances are clear and distinct, so that even 
the dullest can easily understand and derive there- 
from elevation of soul. For brevity and weightiness 
his exposition is incomparable. 

Coming now to his particular tenets, we may state 
them as follows: fire is the element, all things are 
exchange for fire and come into being by rarefaction 
and condensation®; but of this he gives no clear 
explanation. All things come into being by conflict 
of opposites, and the sum of things flows like a stream. 
Further, all that is is limited and forms one world. 
And it is alternately born from fire and again 
resolved into fire in fixed cycles to all eternity, and 
this is determined by destiny. Of the opposites 
that which tends to birth or creation is called war 
and strife, and that which tends to destruction by 
fire is called concord and peace.4 Change he called 
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Aoyiav Kal elpnvynv, Kal TV peraBoAny 6d0v ave 
KATW, TOV TE KOOpLOV yiveoBar Kat avr. 
Iluxvovjpevov yap TO Tp eCuypatveobat ovviord.- 
pevov te yweobar vowp, TY YVULLEVOV dé TO vowp Els 
yhv Tpémecbau: Kat TavTaV OOOVv €7l TO Karo elvat. 
maAw TE ow THY alu xetobae, e& hs TO vdwp 
yweo8a, ek d€ TovUTOV Ta AoiTA, ayeSOV TaVTA ETL 
Thy avabvpiacw avaywv thy amo ths Badatrys: 
avTn O€ €oTw % emit TO dvw odds. yivecDar 3S 
avabupuacers amd Te yhs Kal Badatrns, as pev 
Aapmpas Kat Kabapds, ads dé cKoTrewds. av&eotar 
dé TO prev Tp U0 TOV AapTPaV, TO Sé Vypov bro 
TOV éTépwv. TO d€ TEpLexoV Omotdv €oTW ov dydAort- 
eval uevtoe ev adT@ oxadas émeoTpappevas KATO, 
KotAov mpos Has, ev ais abporlopévas Tas AapTrpas 
avabuuiacets amoredetv dAdyas, as elvar Ta doTpa. 


10 Aaumpotdarny dé evar tiv Tob yAlov Prdya Kat 


11 


Jepporarny. Ta pev yap dAda aotpa mActov 
amTeXEW dro ys Kat Oud TovTO WTTOv Adpurrew Kal 
OdArew, THv 5é cedjvny mpocyetoTépay ovoay [7 
dia Tob Kabapod dépeobar ToTov. Tov pevTor 7HALov 
év dvavyet Kal apeLyet KkwetoBau! Kal OULLETPOV 
ap 7 LOV exew dudoTypa* TovyapTo. pwardov Dep- 
poaiver Te Kal dwrilew. éekAeimew TE TpAcov Kal 
oehyny, ave OTpepopevev TOV oKapav: TOUS TE 
KATA pnva Tips oehquns OXNHATLaWOvS yiveoBat 
oTpepomevns ev avThH KaTa pu pov THs oxdgns. 
HLépav TE Kal vUKTA yivecBal Kal pnVas Kal wpas 
erelous Kat eviavTovs veToUs TE Kal TVEVMLATA Kal 
TQ TOUTOLS OfL0LAa KATA TAs SLaddpous avabupndaoets. 
Tv pev yap Aaumpav avabupiacw droywletoav ev 
T® KUKAW? 708 HAlov Huepav Troveiv, THY Sé evayTiar 
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a pathway up and down, and this determines the 
birth of the world. 

For fire by contracting turns into moisture, and 
this condensing turns into water ; water again when 
congealed turns into earth. This process he calls 
the downward path. Then again earth is liquefied, 
and thus gives rise to water, and from water the rest 
of the series is derived. He reduces nearly every- 
thing to exhalation from the sea. This process is 
the upward path. Exhalations arise from earth as 
well as from sea ; those from sea are bright and pure, 
those from earth dark. Fire is fed by the bright 
exhalations, the moist element by the others. He 
does not make clear the nature of the surrounding 
element. He says, however, that there are in it 
bowls with their concavities turned towards us, in 
which the bright exhalations collect and produce 
flames. These are the stars. The flame of the sun 
is the brightest and the hottest; the other stars 
are further from the earth and for that reason give 
it less light and heat. The moon, which is nearer to 
the earth, traverses a region which is not pure. The 
sun, however, moves in a clear and untroubled region, 
and keeps a proportionate distance from us. That 
is why it gives us more heat and light. Eclipses of 
the sun and moon occur when the bowls are turned 
upwards ; the monthly phases of the moon are due 
to the bowl turning round in its place little by little. 
Day and night, months, seasons and years, rains and 
winds and other similar phenomena are accounted 
for by the various exhalations. Thus the bright 
exhalation, set aflame in the hollow orb of the sun, 
produces’ day, the opposite exhalation when it has 





1 xeicOa vulg.: corr. Reiske. 2 xothw Reiske. 
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emikpaTyoacay vvKT amoTteXeivy: Kal eK pev TOO 
Aapmpotd TO Oeppov atvE&dpevov Oépos srovetv, ek 
6€ Tob oKoTewod TO vypov srAcovalov yeysdva 
> / > / \ \ x 
amepyaleo0ar. akodrovlws dé TovTOLS Kal TeEpl 
tav ddAdwy airiodoyet. mepi d€ THS yHs odvdev 
3 / / / ? > > b) \ \ ~ 
aTropatveTat Tota tis €oTW, ann ovde TEpl TOV 
oKad@v. Kal TatTa pev Hv adr@ Ta doKobyra.. 
Ta. dé Tept XiwKpdrous Kal Ooa evTvXxwY TH 
ovyy pap pare elrroL, KopigavTos Evpumidov, Kab 
now ’Apiotwv, ev T mEpt UwKparous elpyKapev. 
12 MéAevKos pevToe dynow oO ypappatikos Kporwva 
TWa. toTopetv ev TO Karaxoduu pyr Kparnra twa 
mparTov els THV “EAAdSa Kopicar TO BiBAtov: <év> 
kat etmetvy Andiov twos detofar KoAvpPyTob, és 
ovK aTroTVLyHGETAL EV AUT@. eEmvypapovat d atta 
ot pev Movoas, of dé Ilept dvoews, Avddoros dé 
> \ ah A \ / 
akpiBés otdKiopa mpos otabuny Biov, 


adAoe yvopov’ 7O@v, <tob & cAov> Kdopov TpdoTw 
evos Te EvuTravtwv Te." pact e adTov €epwrn- 
déevra Sia Ti ow, pava “ww dpets Aadfre.” 
eroUnoe 0 avrod kat Aapetos petacyety kal 
eypaisev We mpos avTov: 


13“ Baodeds Aapetos matpos “Yordomew “Hparreu- 
tov ‘Edéovov cofov avdpa mpooayopever yxatpew. 
“KaraBéBAnoas Adyov Ilepit dicews dvavdyrov 


1 kal yvwuov’ 7O@v, <Kal Kaddv> Kxdcmov tpdrav évds Te 
ALB. te Diels. 





fuin22; 

> Plato, alluding to Heraclitus. speaks of ‘* Ionian Muses ” 
(Soph. 242 £). He is followed by Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom. v. 9, 682 P. ai yodv "Iddes Motcar diappndny déyovsr), 
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got the mastery causes night ; the increase of warmth 
due to the bright exhalation produces summer, where- 
as the preponderance of moisture due to the dark 
exhalation brings about winter. His explanations 
of other phenomena are in harmony with this. He 
gives no account of the nature of the earth, nor even 
of the bowls. These, then, were his opinions. 

The story told by Ariston of Socrates, and his 
remarks when he came upon the book of Heraclitus, 
which Euripides brought him, I have mentioned 
in my Life of Socrates. However, Seleucus the 
grammarian says that a certain Croton relates in 
his book called The Diver that the said work of 
Heraclitus was first brought into Greece by one 
Crates, who further said it required a Delian diver 
not to be drowned in it. The title given to it by 
some is The Muses,® by others Concerning Nature ; 
but Diodotus calls it ¢ | 


A helm unerring for the rule of life; 


¢ 


others “a guide of conduct, the keel of the whole 
world, for one and all alike.’ We are told that, 
when asked why he kept silence, he replied, ““ Why, 
to let you chatter.” Darius, too, was eager to make 
his acquaintance, and wrote to him as follows @: 


“ King Darius, son of Hystaspes, to Heraclitus the 
wise man of Ephesus, greeting. 
“You are the author of a treatise On Nature which 


and possibly, as M. Ernout thinks, by Lucretius, i. 657, where 
‘** Musae ”’ is the ms. reading. But ¢f. Lachmann, ad loc. 

¢ Nauck, 7'.G.F.2, Adesp. 287. 

¢ The request of Darius is mentioned by Clem. Alex. 
Strom. i. 65 otros Baciiéa Aapetov wapaxadotyra Hrew eis 
Ilépoas vrepetdev. The story is not made more plausible by 
the two forged letters to which it must have given rise. 


4ALQ 
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Te Kal OvoEENYHTOV. EV TLOL LEV ODV EpfuNnvEevd|LEVvos 
Kata AdEw ov Soxet Svvayiv Twa Tepréxew 
Oewpias KOopLov TE TOU ovLLTAVTOS KaL TO ev 
TOUTw ywopevay, aTrEp €orly év Devorary _Ketweva 
Kw7oEL TOV de mAcioTwy € €TOXIV éxovTa, Oore Kal 
Tovs emi mAcloTov weTecynKOTas oVvyypappatwy 
dtatropetabat THS OpOhs* SoKovoys yeypaplar rapa 
col e€nyjoews. Baoctdevs odv Aapetos ‘Yordomov 
ovAeTar THS OTs aK podcews peTaoxely Kal ToL 
devas ‘EMgvucis. epxov 37) OVVTOLWS ™pos ena 
opw Kal Bacircvov oikov. “HKAAnves yap Em TO 
mActorov averriarpavtor copois avdpdow ovres map- 
op@o. Ta Kadr@s Um’ avTav evdertkvUwEva Tpos o7TOV- 
daltav akony Kat p~abyow. map esol O° dadpyer 
go. Taaa pev mpocdpia, Kal” juéepay dé Kad? Kal 
oTovdaia mpocaydpevois Kat Bios evddKiLos oats 
PROCS Eat a 


‘“HpdxAevros "Edéotos BaotAei Aapeiw marpos 
Teh Xaipew. 

‘“Oxooot Tuyxavovow ovtes emuyOovioe THS- puev 
adnbyins Kat SucarompayyLoovyns ame XOVT at, a- 
mAnorin de KaL OofoKomin TMPooexovol KAKTS eveka 
avoins. eyw Oo apvnoriny EXWY TANS Tovnpins 
Kal KOpoV hevywv TavTos olKevoujLevov plove) Kat 
Oud TO mepiotacba dmrepnpavinv ouK av apucoluny 
els llepoay xwpynv, oAtyows apKedmevos Kat Eun 
yon. 

Tovottos ee avnp Kat mpos Baotréa. 
Anpitptos d€ dynow ev Tots ‘Opwvipos Kat 
nvaiwy avrov vmepppovncat, dd€av éyovtra 
1 690s Richards. 
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is hard to understand and hard to interpret. In 
certain parts, if it be interpreted word for word, it 
seems to contain a power of speculation on the whole 
universe and all that goes on within it, which depends 
upon motion most divine; but for the most part 
judgement is suspended, so that even those who are 
the most conversant with literature are at a loss to 
know what is the right interpretation of your work. 
Accordingly King Darius, son of Hystaspes, wishes 
to enjoy your instruction and Greek culture. Come 
then with all speed to see me at my palace. For the 
Greeks as a rule are not prone to mark their wise 
men; nay, they neglect their excellent precepts 
which make for good hearing and learning. But at 
my court there is secured for you every privilege and 
daily conversation of a good and worthy kind, and 
a life in keeping with your counsels.” 


“ Heraclitus of Ephesus to King Darius, son of 
Hystaspes, greeting. 

“ All men upon earth hold aloof from truth and 
justice, while, by reason of wicked folly, they devote 
themselves to avarice and thirst for popularity. But 
I, being forgetful of all wickedness, shunning the 
general satiety which is closely Joined with envy, 
and because I have a horror of splendour, could not 
come to Persia, being content with little, when that 
little is to my mind.” 


So independent was he even when dealing with 
a king. 

Demetrius, in his book on Men of the Same Name, 
says that he despised even the Athenians, although 
held by them in the highest estimation; and, 
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a if / e \ A > 
TapmActoTnv, KaTadpovovpevov Te tro Tav "Ede- 
olwy ereobar padAdov ta oleta.. peep T aL avToo 
Kat 0 WDadnpeds Anpnzpvos ev TH UwKparous 
amodoyia. mActorot T€ Elo CooL € Hyqvra avToo 
70 ovyypappa: Kal yap *Avricbévns Kai ‘Hpa- 
KAetdyns 6 Ilovrixos KAedvéns te Kat LUPatpos 6 
LTwiKds, moos d€ Iavoavias 6 KAnfeis ‘Hpa- 
KAevtioTys, Nixouydns TE Kal Atoviiovos: Tov O€ 
Ypapparec@v Avddotos, 65 ov ona TEpt puoews 
civau TO ovyypapypa, GAAG mepi moduTetas, TO SE 
TEept Pvcews ev Tapadelypatos cider Ketobar. 

16 ‘lepwvupos S5é€ dnow Kal XkvOtvov tov tev 
ah \ > / 4 ? / ? \ 
tapBwv mountnv emBaréoba Tov éxetvou Adyov dia 

id b) / / > b>) >) \ > 4 
peeTpov exBaddAew. aoAAd 7’ els avrov émiypdupara 
pepetar, aTap 57) Kal TOE: 


“HpakAeutos eye: tl pw” dvw Katw eAKkeT’ Gove; 
ovy vpiy erovovv, Tots O° EL EmrLOTApEvoLs. 

els esol avOpwros Tpropvptot, ot 8 avapiOor 
ovdeis. Tadr’ ated kat mapa Depoepovy. 


Kat aAAOo TOLOVOE: 


pay taxds ‘HpakdAeitov én’ oupadoy etAce BiBXov 
ToUpectov™ paha. TOU dvoBatos aTpamros. 

opdv7) Kal oxdTos eoTiv aAduTetov: Hv S€ ce pvoTNS 
eloayayn, pavepot Aappdtep’ HerjLov. 


17. Teydvact & ‘HpdkdAerroe évre* patos atros 
ovtos: devTepos mrountys AvpiKds, ob} EoTL TAaV 
dwdexa Oe@yv eyKautov: Tpitos éeAeyetas mon7is 





@ This work is again quoted in ix. 37 and ix. 57, and is 
perhaps the source of the first sentence of § 52 also. 
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notwithstanding that the Ephesians thought little 
of him, he preferred his own home the more. 
Demetrius of Phalerum, too, mentions him in his 
Defence of Socrates*; and the commentators on 
his work are very numerous, including as they do 
Antisthenes and Heraclides of Pontus, Cleanthes 
and Sphaerus the Stoic, and again Pausanias who 
was called the imitator of Heraclitus, Nicomedes, 
Dionysius, and, among the grammarians, Diodotus. 
The latter affirms that it is not a treatise upon 
nature, but upon government, the physical part 
serving merely for illustration.® 

Hieronymus tells us that Scythinus, the satirical 
poet, undertook to put the discourse of Heraclitus 
into verse. He is the subject of many epigrams, 
and amongst them of this one°¢: 


Heraclitus am I. Why do ye drag me up and down, ye 
illiterate? It was not for you I toiled, but for such as 
understand me. One man in my sight is a match for thirty 
thousand, but the countless hosts do not make a single one. 
This I proclaim, yea in the halls of Persephone. 


Another runs as follows 4: 


Do not be in too great a hurry to get to the end of Heraclitus 
the Ephesian’s book: the path is hard to travel. Gloom is 
there and darkness devoid of light. But if an initiate be 
your guide, the path shines brighter than sunlight. 


Five men have borne the name of Heraclitus: 
(1) our philosopher ; (2) a lyric poet, who wrote a 
hymn of praise to the twelve gods; (3) an elegiac 


> Apparently D. L. is using, through another of his 
sources, the very same citation from Diodotus which he has 
given verbatim in § 12. 

¢ Anth. Pal. vii. 128. 4 Anth. Pal. ix. 540. 
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A 
‘AXtkapvaccevs, eis Ov Kaddiuayos sremoinker 
ouTwWs* 


> UA ¢ / \ / ? cA hb. \ VA 
eimé tus, ‘HpaxAeute, Teov prdpov, és 5° ewe SaKpv 
nyayev, euvnobnv 5° oocdKis audhdorepot 
LA b] / - > \ \ ? 
nAvov ev A€oxn KaTed¥capev. aAAd od pév TOU, 
Ect’ “AXxapvaccet, tetpdmadar o7odun, 
ae , 
at dé Teal Cwovow anddves, How 6 TavTwV 
¢ / > oh > bee A A“ 
apmaktyns “Aidns ovK emt xetpa Bade?. 


TéTApTOS AéoBwos, toropiav Yeypapers Makedou- 
KTV" TEUMTOS omovdoyedouos, 6 amo KiWapwotas jeTa- 
BeBnkas eis <TddE> TO €ldos. 


Ked. 8B’. XENOODANHS 
18 Hevodarvns AcSiov 7 7, WS “AzroAAddwpos, ’Opbopé- 


VOUS Korogavios emaivetrat mpos tod Tiwwvos: 


pyat yoy, 
Eewodavyv 8 tratrudov, ‘Ounpararny émiKomryy. 


obtos exmeowy THs matpidos ev LZayrrAn Tis 
LiKeAias * * x* drerpiBe Sé kal ev Karavy. dunkovoe 
d€ KaT evious fev ovdevds, Kar’ eviovs 5é Borw- 


1 Diels after Xixcedias inserts <dérpiBe Kal rs e’s "EXéav 
amotklas Kolvwvious EdldacKEy EKEt>. 


¢ Anth. Pal. vii. 80. 

®’From Cory’s lonica, p. 7. In bare prose: (7 One 
told me of thy death, Heraclitus, and moved me to tears, 
when I remembered how often we two watched the sun go 
down upon our talk. But though thou, I ween, my Hali- 
carnassian friend, art dust long, long ago, yet do thy 
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poet of Halicarnassus, on whom Callimachus wrote 
the following epitaph ?: 


They told me, Heraclitus, they told me you were dead, 
They brought me bitter news to hear and bitter tears to shed. 
I wept as I remembered how often you and I 

Had tired the sun with talking and sent him down the sky. 


And now that thou art lying, my dear old Carian guest, 
A handful of grey ashes, long, long ago at rest, 

Still are thy pleasant voices, thy nightingales, awake ; 
For Death, he taketh all away, but them he cannot take;° 


(4) a Lesbian who wrote a history of Macedonia ; 
(5) a jester who adopted this profession after having 
been a musician. 


CuapTerR 2. XENOPHANES® (570-478 B.c.) 


Xenophanes, a native of Colophon, the son of 
Dexius, or, according to Apollodorus, of Orthomenes, 
is praised by Timon, whose words at all events are : 


Xenophanes, not over-proud, perverter of Homer, castigator. 


He was banished from his native city and lived at 
Zancle in Sicily <and having joined the colony 
planted at Elea taught there>. He also lived in 
Catana. According to some he was no man’s pupil, 


* Nightingales ’ live on, and Death, that insatiate ravisher, 
shall lay no hand on them.” Perhaps ‘* Nightingales’ was 
the title of a work. Laertius deserves our gratitude for 
inserting this little poem, especially on so slight a pretext. 
¢ Diels (Dow. Gr. p. 140) compares Hippolytus, Ref. Haer. 
1. 14. 1; Plutarch, Strom. 4; Aétius, i. 3. 12, ii: 4. 11, 
fi. QOMSs i109 A4.,! ii? DAL 19; 1.3: 12) ims 16215, tultimately 
from Theophrastus, Phys. Opin. Fr. 5, Fr. 16. 
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> 4 ” e 3 td / e 
vos “A@nvaiov 7, as TwWVes, ApxeAdov. Kal, Os 
Loria oot, Kay “Avagipavdpov iy. yeypage 
d€ Kal ev Emeoe Kal édcyetas KaL cath ous Kal? 
‘“Howddov Kai “Opnpou, éemixdmtwv abtav Ta Tepl 
aA >? , > x \ b) A > / \ 
Oedv ecipnuéva. aAAa Kal adros eppaypide Ta 
¢€ ~ ~ \ 
€avTov. avTidofaca. te Adyerar Oadn Kai Ilv0- 
td / \ \ ) / 
ayopa, Kabdbacbar dé Kat *Emevidov. praxpo- 
ee 
Biwitrards Te yéyovev, Ws mov Kal avTos Pyow* 
” > e@ , ei BLA \ ¢ / >) >) A 
49 707 0 éenTa T Eaou Kal efNKOVT eviaurot 
Brnotpilovres € eunyy. ppovrts av’ “EM dba yay 
eK yeverijs d€ TOT Hoav €elKoa. TEVTE TE TOS 
Tots, 
” b] \ \ ~ > a / ’ 4 
ElTEp Eyw TEpl TMV olda Aéyewv ETULWS. 
\ > a _ Fh 
@Mnot dé rérrapa eivat THY OvTwY oToLyeta, 
4 > > , > \ / \ 
KOopovs 8 areipous, o8 mapadd\aKrovs dé. Ta 
4, / land > 3 e / > v. i! 
vedy, ovviotac0ar THs ap’ 7Alov atpidos avadepo- 
ld 
peevns Kat alipovons atta els TO TeEptexov. ovaiav 
Qcod afaipoerdn, ndev Gporov €xovcay avOparw* 
u ec oa A 
oAov dé Opav Kal dAov akovew, j47) évTOL avamVetv’ 
, A oh 
avuTavTa Te clvat vodv Kat dpdvnow Kat atd.ov. 
lo / > lon / 
TMpOTOS TE ATEPHVATO OTL TAY TO ywwosevov POaprov 
> V ¢ ~ 
EoTe Kat 7 uy mvedpua. 
Y a > \ A 
20 “Edn de Kal Ta moAAd joow vob civar. Kat Tois 
/ 
Tupavvots evTuyxavew 7) ws TKvoTa y ws mOovora. 
“Eredoxdéous dé elrrovros avTa@ ort dvevperos 
eaTw 0 aodds, “ eikoTws,” edn: “ codov yap etvat 
} A A > / A / 3) x PS) \ > ? 
el TOV EmLyvwadjmevov TOV Gopov. rot de UwTiwv 
* Possibly the same Boton who taught Theramenes 
rhetoric. Ifso, D. L. (or his authority) may have transferred 
to Xenophanes an excerpt intended for Xenophon. See 


the note of Diels, Pr. d. Vors., on 11 A. 1 (Xenophanes) 
Mero sw) 
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according to others he was a pupil of Boton of Athens,@ 
or, as some say, of Archelaus. Sotion makes him a 
contemporary of Anaximander. His writings are in 
epic metre, as well as elegiacs and iambics attacking 
Hesiod and Homer and denouncing what they said 
about the gods. Furthermore he used to recite his 
own poems. It is stated that he opposed the views 
of Thales and Pythagoras, and attacked Epimenides 
also. He lived to a very great age, as his own words 
somewhere testify °: 


Seven and sixty are now the years that have been tossing 
my cares up and down the land of Greece; and there were 
then twenty and five years more from my birth up, if I know 
how to speak truly about these things. 


He holds that there are four elements of existent 
things, and worlds unlimited in number but not 
overlapping <in time>. Clouds are formed when 
the vapour from the sun is carried upwards and 
lifts them into the surrounding air. The substance 
of God is spherical, in no way resembling man. He 
is all eye and all ear, but does not breathe ; he is 
the totality of mind and thought, and is eternal. 
Xenophanes was the first to declare that everything 
which comes into being is doomed to perish, and that 
the soul is breath.¢ 

He also said that the mass of things falls short of 
thought ; and again that our encounters with tyrants 
should be as few, or else as pleasant, as possible. 
When Empedocles remarked to him that it is im- 
possible to find a wise man, “‘ Naturally,” he replied, 
“for it takes a wise man to recognize a wise man.” 

¢ Presumably followed by Epicharmus when he wrote 


evoeBys vow mepuKkws ov mafos Kk’ ovder KaKoV 
KaTOavav dvw TO mvetpa Stamevel Kar ovpavdv. 


(Fr. 22, ap. Clem. Strom. iv. 170, p. 640 P.) 
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mpa@tov avtov elmety axataAnnT iva Ta TaVvTA, 
TrAaVvw[LEVvos. 

"Ezroinae 5é€ Kat KodAod@vos Ktiow Kat Tov eis 
*EXéav tis ‘Tradias amouKiajLov em SiaxiAta. Kat 
nKpale KaTa THY eSNKoorHy ‘Ohuparedoa. got 
de _Anpntpros fe} Dadnpeds ev 7 Ilept ynpws 
kat [lavaitios 6 UTwukos ev TO Ilep! evduuias Tats 
3Q7 \ tf \ eta ’ / / \ 
idiats xepot Odaysar Tovds vleis adrov, Kabamep Kat 
aN “4 A \ lan e \ \ 

va€ayopav. doKkel dé mempadoba: to * * <Kat 
Aehvcbar b7o> tTa&v IvOayopixdv Lappevioxov 

3 / / aA > > 

t "Opeotadov, kala dyot DaBwpivos ev ’Azo- 
pvnpovevpatwy mpwTw. yéyove dé Kat adAdos 
Hevopavns AéoBios mounts tapBwv. 

Kai odrou pév of omopadny. 


Ke. y’.. ILTAPMENIAHS 


21 Hevodavous bé dunKouce Tlappevidns Ilvpyros 
"EXearns (trodrov Weddpacros ev 7H “Envropa} 
“Avagydvdpou dyow aicoboa). ows 8 odv 
axovoas KaL Zevopavous ovK nKoAovonaev avra. 
exowwrvnce Sé Kat “Apewia Atoyaita T@ IIv6- 
ayopiKkd, ws éby Lwriwv, avdpi mévynte pev, KaAA@ 
de Kal ayald. @ Kat padrdAov AKorovbnoe Kat 


@ Jt would be rash to infer from this single notice, that 
Sotion, considering Xenophanes a Sceptic, did not derive 
him from the Pythagoreans through Telauges. 

® 540-537 B.c. ¢ -Jid Bi 

@ Diels (op. cit. p. 141) compares Hippolytus, Ref. Haer. . 
161121, 2 >Plutarch, ‘Strom. 3. Actius, 1. Seolanaweno. 2. 
iv. 5. 12, iii. 15. 7; ultimately from Theophrastus, Phys. 
Opin. Fr. 6. 7, 17. 
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IX. 20-21. XENOPHANES—PARMENIDES 


Sotion says that he was the first to maintain that 
all things are incognizable, but Sotion is in error.@ 
One of his poems is The Founding of Colophon, and 
another The Setilement of a Colony at Elea in Italy, 
making 2000 lines in all. He flourished about the 
60th Olympiad.2 That he buried his sons with his 
own hands like Anaxagoras ¢ is stated by Demetrius 
of Phalerum in his work On Old Age and by 
Panaetius the Stoic in his book Of Cheerfulness. 
He is believed to have been sold into slavery by 
<...and to have been set free by> the Pythagoreans 
Parmeniscus and Orestades: so Favorinus in the 
first book of his Memorabilia. There was also 
another Xenophanes, of Lesbos, an iambic poet. 
Such were the “ sporadic ”’ philosophers. 


Cuapter 3. PARMENIDES 4 [ flor. c. 500 B.c.] 


Parmenides, a native of Elea, son of Pyres, was 
a pupil of Xenophanes (Theophrastus in his Epitome 
makes him a pupil of Anaximander).¢ Parmenides, 
however, though he was instructed by Xenophanes, 
was no follower of his. According to Sotion’ he also 
associated with Ameinias the Pythagorean, who was 
the son of Diochaetas and a worthy gentleman though 
poor. This Ameinias he was more inclined to follow, 


¢ Diels considers this sentence to be a marginal note of 
an editor referring to Xenophanes, not Parmenides. 

f Sotion would thus appear to separate Parmenides from 
Xenophanes. Compare note a on p. 426. Diels conjectures 
that an epitaph on the Pythagoreans mentioned is the 
ultimate authority here. 
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dmoBavovros np@ov idpvoato yevous TE drrdpxev 
Aapmpod™ Kat movrou, Kat on “Apewiov adr’ ody 
b7r0 Fevopdvous | els qouxtav TPOETpAaTry. 

ITpa@ros d° ovTos THY yh amepatwe oparpoedy 
Kal ev peow ketoban, dvo Te elvar orouxeta, mp 
Kal yhv, Kal TO peev Onpuoupyod taéw exeu, THY 

226° vAns. yeveowv T avOpemow ef nAtov mp@Tov 
yevéoBar: atrov d€ tbrepéxew' TO Oepuov Kal TO 
wuypov, €€ vy Ta TavTA GvVEoTaVaL. Kal THY 
puyyy Kal Tov vody tadrov eivar, Kaba péuvyntae 
Kal Meddpaotos ev tots Dvarkois, mavTwY axEedov 
extiléjevos Ta doypata. Siocon Te Ehy TV 
, \ \ 342) 7 \ \ “8 
dircoodiav, THY pev Kat adArfevav, THY dé KaTa 
ddfav. 810 Kat dyot zrov- 
\ / / / 
pew O€ ce TravrTa mubécbat 

b] A ATK @ / b) A 4 ay 2 \ oO 

nev “Adnbeins edKvKA€éos® arpees Hrop, 

b] \ ~ / an ? ” / > / 

nde Bpotayv dd€as, Tals odK eve miatis aAnOys. 


Kat adros 6€ 61a trounuatav prrooogel, Kalarrep 
‘Hotodds TE Kat Bevopavns Kal "EprredoK djs. 
KPUT)pLoV O€ tov Adyov ele: tds Te aicOHoets ju7) 
axpiBets v LaReN eH dyot your: 

pndé a Vos troAvmretpov Odov Kata THVSE BracOw 

VWULEV ATKOTIOV OLA Kal HYHECCAY aAKoUTV 

\ ~ aA \ / ‘b wv 
Kat yAdaoav, Kpivat d€ Aoyw ToAVdnpw EAeyxov. 


23 OLO KaL TeplL avTOD dynow 6 Tipwr: 
1 brepéxew] vrdapxev vulg.: corr. Apelt. 
2 evrrebéos vulg. 





@ Fr, 1.28 D. 

> The text of Parmenides had suffered in the course of 
time. Here Laertius, like Sextus Empiricus and Plutarch, 
read evmeiOéos arpexés ; Proclus, two centuries later, evpeyyéos ; 
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IX. 21-23. PARMENIDES 


and on his death he built a shrine to him, being him- 
self of illustrious birth and possessed of great wealth; 
moreover it was Ameinias and not Xenophanes who 
led him to adopt the peaceful life of a student. 

He was the first to declare that the earth is 
spherical and is situated in the centre of the universe. 
He held that there were two elements, fire and earth, 
and. that the former discharged the function of a 
craftsman, the latter of his material. The generation 
of man proceeded from the sun as first cause ; heat 
and cold, of which all things consist, surpass the sun 
itself. Again he held that soul and mind are one 
and the same, as Theophrastus mentions in his 
Physics, where he is setting forth the tenets of 
almost all the schools. He divided his philosophy 
into two parts dealing the one with truth, the other 
with opinion. Hence he somewhere says @: 


Thou must needs learn all things, as well the unshakeable 
heart of well-rounded truth as the opinions of mortals in 
which there is no sure trust.? 


Our philosopher too commits his doctrines to verse 
just as did Hesiod, Xenophanes and Empedocles. 
He made reason the standard and pronounced sensa- 
tions to be inexact. At all events his words are ¢; 


And let not long-practised wont force thee to tread this 
path, to be governed by an aimless eye, an echoing ear and 
a tongue, but do thou with understanding bring the much- 
contested issue to decision. 


Hence Timon ¢ says of him @ : 


but Simplicius, on De caelo, enables us to go behind our 
author by citing (as he no doubt would have wished to do) 
the better reading. 

¢ Fr. 1. 34 D. 4 Pr, 44D. ¢ Of, Od. xi. 601. 
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Ilappevidov te Binv peyadAddpovos od mroAvdo€ov, 


A / > / > , 
Os p amo pavTacias aTaTNS avEevEelLKaTO Vwoets. 


ets todrov Kxat IIAdtwv tov diddAoyov yéypade, 
€¢ / a b) 4 COON Vea? ~ +?) 
Ilappevidny ”’ emyparbas “7 epi dedv. 
7 \ AY \ 2) 5+ \ ¢€ \ 
Hxpale d€ Kata TH evarnvy Kat eEnKooTy 
> / \ las ~ Pe \ 
Odvpmidda. Kal doxel mp@tos medwpakevar Tov 
avrov eivar “Eozepov kat Dwoddpov, ws dyor 
DaBwpivos é&v méumtTw ~“Arouvnpovevdtwr: ot 
de Iv0aydpav: Kadriayos b€ gdyoe pr) etvar 
avtod TO Troinua. Aéyetar dé Kal vopous Oetvar 
Tois moXiTas, ws Pyotr Umevourmos ev 7TH Ilept 
dirocdpwv. Kal mp@tos epwrjnoa tov ’AyiArXEa , 
- ¢€ ~ > a JC. , 
Adyov, ws DaBwpivos ev Ilavrodam7H ioropia. 
Téyove d€ Kai erepos Ilappevidns, pytwp Texvo- 
ypapos. 


Ked. 8’. MEAIZXO= 


, / «e ip 
23 MéAtoaos *[Gatyévous Ldtos. otros nKovce Iap- 
peevidov’ adda Kat ets Adyous 7APev ‘HpakdAcitw- 
OTE Kal cuveoTnoev avTov Tois “Edeaciots ayvoodat, 
/ ¢ {A / > fe 
Kkabamep ‘Iamoxparns Anpoxpitov *ABdnpirats. 
yéyove 5€ Kal TroAiTiKOS av7np Kal amodoyhs mapa 
Tois ToXiTats n&wwpevos: lev vavapyos atpeHets 
” \ aA >? / \ A z) / > , 
eve Kat waAdov eGavpacbn d1a THY OtKEtay apeTHV. 
’EddKet 8° atT@ TO wav ameipov elvar Kat av- 
addolwrov Kal aKIWnTOV Kal EV OmoLov EavT®@ Kal 


@ 504-500 B.c. > Cf. supra, § 15. 
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TX. 23-24. PARMENIDES—MELISSUS 


And the strength of high-souled Parmenides, of no 
diverse opinions, who introduced thought instead of imagina- 
tion’s deceit. 

It was about him that Plato wrote a dialogue with 
the title Parmenides or Concerning Ideas. 

He flourished in the 69th Olympiad. He is 
believed to have been the first to detect the 
identity of Hesperus, the evening-star, and Phos- 
phorus, the morning-star ; so Favorinus in the fifth 
book of his Memorabilia; but others attribute this 
to Pythagoras, whereas Callimachus holds that the 
poem in question was not the work of Pythagoras. 
Parmenides is said to have served his native city 
as a legislator : so we learn from Speusippus in his 
book On Philosophers. Also to have been the first 
to use the argument known as “ Achilles <and the 
tortoise> ’’: so Favorinus tells us in his Miscellaneous 
Mistory. 

There was also another Parmenides, a rhetorician 
who wrote a treatise on his art. 


CuapTer 4. MELISSUS 


Melissus, the son of Ithaegenes, was a native of 
Samos. He wasapupilof Parmenides. Moreover he 
came into relations with Heraclitus, on which occasion 
the latter was introduced by him to the Ephesians, 
who did not know him,® as Democritus was to the 
citizens of Abdera by Hippocrates. He took part also 
in politics and won the approval of his countrymen, 
and for this reason he was elected admiral and won 
more admiration than ever through his own merit. 

In his view the universe was unlimited, un- 
changeable and immovable, and was one, uniform 
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A 4 , \ fo A > > > \ 
mAfpes* Kivnol Te 1) elvat, doKely O° elvac. adda 
Kat mept Pedy eAeye pur) Setv atodaivecOar x7) yap 
elvat yy@ow avTov. 

\ > > / > , > \ \ 

@Mnat 5° “AzoAdcdwpos HKwaKévat avTov KaTa 
THY TeTAPTHY Kal OydonKooTiV ‘OdvuTLAda. 


Keg. €’. ZHNON EAEATHS 


2 LZnvwv ’EAedryns. tottov *“AmoAAddwpds dnow 
elvat ev Xpovicots [Ilvpynros rov dé Lappevidny] 
pioer pev Tedevtayopov, Oécer dé Llappevidov 
<tov dé lappevidny ILupyros’ >. mepl TovTov Kat 
MeAtooov Tiwwy dnot raira: 


3 tA if / b) > \ 

ap.potepoyAwacov Te weya abevos odK aAatradvoy 
nvevos mavTwy émAnmropos, dé MéAaoov, 

ToAAOY havTacpav émavw, TavVpwv ye ev NOTW. 


‘O 8H Zijveov OvaKTKoE Tappevidov Kal yéyovev 
avToo Tawourd. Kal edNKnS , Kaba py 
IlAarwv  év T@ Tlappevion, 0 0 -atvTos ev T@ 
LodiorH Kat ev TH Daidpw <atrob péuvyntar> Kat 
*EXeatixov Lladaprndnv adrov Kadet. dyoi 8 
"AptotrotéAns evpetyv adrov yevéobar diadextixis, 
womep ’KurredoxAéa pyropikas. 

/ \ + / \ > , 
26 6Léyove d€ avip yevvaidtatos Kai é&v diAocodia 

3 / , ~ b) lon / ~ 

Kat ev moAuteia: héperar yodv avtob PiBXia moAAjs 
, / § aA \ / / 
oUvecews YeMovTA. Kkabedciv dé OeAjocas Néapyov 
TOV TUpavvov—ot de Avopedovta—ovvedAngin, Kaba 
pnow “HpakAetdns év TH LUaTvpov eT UTOULA) OTE 
Kat e€etalopuevos Tovs auveldoTas Kal TeEpt THY 


1 roy d€ . . . Ilvpynros transposed by Karsten. 
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IX. 24-26. MELISSUS—ZENO OF ELEA 


and full of matter. There was no real, but only 
apparent, motion. Moreover he said that we ought 
not to make any statements about the gods, for it 
was impossible to have knowledge of them. 

According to Apollodorus, he flourished in the 
84th Olympiad.4 


Cuapter 5. ZENO OF ELEA 


Zeno was a citizen of Elea. Apollodorus in his 
Chronology says that he was the son of Teleutagoras 
by birth, but of Parmenides by adoption, while 
Parmenides was the son of Pyres. Of Zeno and 
Melissus Timon ? speaks thus ¢ : 

Great Zeno’s strength which, never known to fail, 
On each side urged, on each side could prevail. 

In marshalling arguments Melissus too, 

More skilled than many a one, and matched by few. 

Zeno, then, was all through a pupil of Parmenides 
and his bosom friend. He was tall in stature, as 
Plato says in his Parmenides.4 The same philosopher 
<mentions him> in his Sophzst,¢@ <and Phaedrus,’> 
and calls him the Eleatic Palamedes. Aristotle says 
that Zeno was the inventor of dialectic, as Empedocles 
was of rhetoric. 

He was a truly noble character both as philosopher 
and as politician; at all events, his extant books 
are brimful of intellect. Again, he plotted to over- 
throw Nearchus the tyrant (or, according to others, 
Diomedon) but was arrested: so Heraclides in his 
epitome of Satyrus. On that occasion he was cross- 
examined as to his accomplices and about the arms 

2 444-440 B.C. > Fr. 45 D. 
CAO fs TLOXXN1.B2T PV F783} 
@ 127 B. ip. 216:a; 7 261 v. 
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OTAwy dv yyev eis Aumdpav, mavras eunvucev ad- 
tod tovs. dirovs, BovAduevos adrov epnuov Karta-~ 
oTHOAL" elra Tept TWwv eEtmetv exe TWA <epn > 
avT@ mpos TO ovs Kal dakwv ovK aVAKEV ews 
amexevTy On, tabvrov “Apiotoyeitove tT Tupavvo- 
KTOvy Trabedyv. 

Anpinfrpwos O€ gnow ev tots ‘Opwvtjots tov 
puKTipa avTov amorpayety “Avrobevns d€ eV 
tats Avadoyats noe pea TO pnvicar TOUS pidous 
epwrnOnvar Tmpos Too Tupavvou et tus aAAos ei’ 
rov 6€ elmetv, “av 6 THS moAews adALTTpLOS.’ 


/ \ A Zz ce / 
m™pos TE TOvS TapeoTatas dPavar- Bavatw 
aA A / 7 7 @ A >] \ 
buav THv Seiriav, et TOVTWY EveKEY WV Viv Eyw 
aw , \ / 3 
UTOMEVD, Sovdevere TO Tupayyey" Kal TEAos amo- 


TPAYOVTA THV yA@rrav TpoonTvuaa are: Tous O¢€ 
moXitas mapoppnvevras avrirca, TOV TUpavVoY KaTa- 
Acdoar. Tatra dé oxedov of mActovs Aadovtow. 
aa BY , >) LA > \ r An A 

pummos O€ dyow els GAwov adrov BAnOjvat Kat 
KATAKOTIHVAL. 

\ A 7 
Kai eis adrov nets eimojev ovTws: 


” > , ‘ ” ” , 
nUeres, @ Zijvwv, kaddov 7Oedes dvdpa tUpavvov 
/ ’ A / > / 
KTeivas exAtoat Sovdoatrys ’EA€éav. 

3 > > is \ , \ €: , ? 
aad’ eddpns: 57 yap ce AaBwv 6 TUpavvos ev 

a 

oAw 


/ x / lon / A / ee \ é 
Kowe. Ti TODTO rA€yw; CBua yap, ovxt de GE. 


Téyove dé ta te dAXa ayabos 6 Zyvwy, adda Kat 
UmepomTiKos TOV pelovwyv Kat icov “HpakdXeitw: 


~ 


2 The heroic death of Zeno and his defiance of the tyrant 
furnished a theme for various writers; cf. Plutarch, Adv. 
Col. p. 1126 p: De garrulitate, p. 505 pv; De Stoicorum 
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IX. 26-28. ZENO OF ELEA 


which he was conveying to Lipara; he denounced 
all the tyrant’s own friends, wishing to make him 
destitute of supporters. Then, saying that he had 
something to tell him about certain people in his 
private ear, he laid hold of it with his teeth and did 
not let go until stabbed to death, meeting the same 
fate as Aristogiton the tyrannicide. 

Demetrius in his work on Men of the Same Name 
says that he bit off, not the ear, but the nose. 
According to Antisthenes in his Successtons of 
Philosophers, after informing against the tyrant’s 
friends, he was asked by the tyrant whether there 
was anyone else in the plot ; whereupon he replied, 
“ Yes, you, the curse of the city!’’; and to the 
bystanders he said, “I marvel at your cowardice, 
that, for fear of any of those things which I am 
now enduring, you should be the tyrant’s slaves.” 
And at last he bit off his tongue and spat it at him ; 
and his fellow-citizens were so worked upon that 
they forthwith stoned the tyrant to death.2 In this 
version of the story most authors nearly agree, but 
Hermippus says he was cast into a mortar and beaten 
to death. 

Of him also I have written as follows ° : 

You wished, Zeno, and noble was your wish, to slay the 
tyrant and set Elea free from bondage. But you were 
crushed ; for, as all know, the tyrant caught you and beat 
you ina mortar. But what is this that I say? It was your 
body that he beat, and not you. 

In all other respects Zeno was a gallant man; and 
in particular he despised the great no less than 
repugn. p. 1051 c, where he is ranked with Socrates, Pyth- 
agoras and Antiphon. Cf. also Clem. Alex. Strom. iv. 57, 


citing Eratosthenes. 
>’ Anth. Pal. vii. 129. 
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Kal yap ovTOs THY Tmporepov pev ‘YeAnv, dorepov 
& ?EAdav, Dwxaewv ovoay aarouctay, avTod de 
TaTpioa, Bx edrehi Kal [Lovo apoane ayobovs 
Tpepew ETLOTAPLEVnV jydance paddov THs “AGn- 
valu peyadravyias, ovK EmlOnunoas Twpada mpos 
avtous, add’ adroit KataBuous. 

29 Odros kat rov “AytAAéa mpHtos Adyov npwrnoe 
[DaBwpivos dé dyjot Ilappevidnyv] Kat adAdous 
avyvous. apecker 0° at’t@ TdAde° _Koopous elvas 
KEVOV TE [Ln ElvaL’ yeyevqoba de THY TOV TAVTWV 
dvow ex Yepod Kat wuypod Kat Enpod Kat vypod, 
AapBavovtey avTav eis ddAnAa. Tv jeeraBoAny: 
yeveov TE avOpamray eK ys elvat Kal puxny 

KpGua vmdpyew eK THY TpoELpyUEvWY KATA 

pndevos TOUTWY ETLKpaTYOW. 

Tobrov paou AowWopovpevor ayavanr hoa aiTia~ 
capévov O€ Twos, pavae “av py AowWopovpevos 
MpooTrOL@pia, ovo” eTAWOULLEVvos aicOnoopar.’’ 

"Ore 5€ yeyovact cae OKTQ) cs 7@ Kure? 
dveteypicBa., newale 8 otros Kata THY evaryp 
<Kat €BdopnkooTnv> “Odvumiada. 


Ked. s’. AEYKITIMOZ 


30 Aevxunmos *"HAearns, ws d€ TWES, "ABdnpirns, 
Kar evious d€ MiAgjovos." obros WKouae Lyvevos. 
npecke & atv7@ ameipa elvat Ta TavTa Kal eis 


1 Mydwos codd. 





¢ A similar answer is ascribed to Empedocles in Gnomo- 
logion Parisinum, n. 153. 

fsgibas te ¢ 464-460 B.c. 
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IX. 28-30. ZENO OF ELEA—LEUCIPPUS 


Heraclitus. For example, his native place, the 
Phocaean colony, once known as Hyele and after- 
wards as Elea, a city of moderate size, skilled in 
nothing but to rear brave men, he preferred before 
all the splendour of Athens, hardly paying the 
Athenians a visit, but living all his life at home. 

He was the first to propound the argument of the 
“Achilles,” which Favorinus attributes to Parmenides, 
and many other arguments. His views are as follows. 
There are worlds, but there is no empty space. The 
substance of all things came from hot and cold, and 
dry and moist, which change into one another. The 
generation of man proceeds from earth, and the soul 
is formed by a union of all the foregoing, so blended 
that no one element predominates. 

We are told that once when he was reviled he lost 
his temper, and, in reply to some one who blamed 
him for this, he said, “ If when I am abused I pretend 
that I am not, then neither shall I be aware of it 
if I am praised.”’ ¢ 

The fact that there were eight men of the name 
of Zeno we have already mentioned under Zeno of 
Citium.? Our philosopher flourished in the 79th 
Olympiad.° 


Cuapter 6. LEUCIPPUS 4 


Leucippus was born at Elea, but some say at 
Abdera and others at Miletus. He was a pupil of 
Zeno. His views were these. The sum of things 

@ With the account of Leucippus and Democritus Diels 
(op. cit. p. 142) compares Hippolytus, Ref. Haeres. i. 12. 
1-2..and?i. Sed ;yAétius.i, 3:,15,j;d218ir8, tielss4dy 129,52, 
te 7 a i. 3. 16; ultimately from Theophrastus, Phys. Opin. 

r. 8. 
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~ S A 4 
GAAnva petaBadrAew, TO TE Tay civat KEevov Kat 
~ , 
mAjnpes [owpatwy|. tots Te Kdapous yiveobat 
\ > / \ 3 / 
cwudTwy els TO Kevov eumimTovTwy Kal adAnAots 
Y oul \ \ 
mepiTAcKOpevw? EK TE THS KWIHCEwWS KATA THV 
~ / A ~ > / , 
avénow av’rTav yiveobar THY THV aoTépwv gpvow. 
/ \ A 7 > / lé \ \ 
dépeobar dé tov HAvov ev petCove KUKAw TrEpL THV 
a A / 
ceAnvynv: THY yhv oxetobar mEpt TO Lecov SwoUpeE- 
aA ~ ~ Ss ~ / 
vyVv? oxHa T avThs TuUTAVad.s elvat. mpaTOs TE 
> / > \ ( / \ ~ 
aTomous apyas UreoTHoaTo. <Kal> Kepadawwdds 
juev TAUTA* El epous O° WOE EXEL. 
A , , 
To pev mav ameipov now, ws mpoetpntat’ TOVTOV 
»\ A A ~~ > A A / a“ A af 
de TO Lev TrAHpes etvar, TO OE KEVOV, <a> Kal OTOLYELA 
, Ss 4 
@yo.. KOopous TE EK TOUTWY aTrEipoUs elvaL Kal 
dtadvecbar eis Tatra. yweobar dé Tovs KOopMoUS 
- ~ 
ovTw: déepecdar Kat amoTouny eK THS azeEtpov 
TOAAA GwWpaTa TavTOia Tols oxXpaoW Els peya 
i, wd > 7 , > / / 
Kevov, amep aOporcbévTa divynv amepyaleobar jiav, 
EL f > ie \ ~ 
Kal’ nv mpooKpovovta <adArjAots> Kat TavTodaTas 
. 
KukAovpeva SiakpivecBar ywpls Ta o"oLta TpoS 
\ Ud 3 ~ 
TA Opota. tooppomwy de dia To mAHIoS pyKETe 
duvapevey trepipepecOar, Ta ev AemTA ywpetv Eis 
4 
To e€€w Kevov, womep diatTw@peva: Ta dé AowTa 
/ \ > 
CUPLLEVELY KAL TEpLTTAEKOLEVa OVyKaTaTpEexe aAAn- 
4 a ~ 
dois Kal Troveiv TpOTdv Te avoTna odhatpoedés. 


A 5? ® co > 77 , > > 
32 TOUTO OLOV ULEVa adioracbar, TTEPlLENOVT EV 


EAUT@ TAVTOIA GWUATa’ WV KaTa THY TOO pLécov 
avTépetaw Tepiowovpevwy Aemtov yevéabar Tov 
mepi€ vueva, ouppedvTmy adel THY ovveyOv Kar’ 
eripavow Tihs divns. Kal otTw yevécBar THY yhv, 
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IX, 30-32. LEUCIPPUS 


is unlimited, and they all change into one another. 
The All includes the empty as well as the full. The 
worlds are formed when atoms fall into the void 
and are entangled with one another ; and from their 
motion as they increase in bulk arises the substance 
of the stars. The sun revolves in a larger circle 
round the moon. The earth rides steadily, being 
whirled about the centre; its shape is like that of 
a drum. Leucippus was the first to set up atoms 
as first principles. Such is a general summary of 
his views ; on particular points they are as follows. 
He declares the All to be unlimited, as already 
stated ; but of the All part is full and part empty,* 
and these he calls elements. Out of them arise the 
worlds unlimited in number and into them they are 
dissolved. This is how the worlds are formed. In 
a given section many atoms of all manner of shapes 
are carried from the unlimited into the vast empty 
space. These collect together and form a single 
vortex, in which they jostle against each other and, 
circling round in every possible way, separate off, 
by like atoms joining like. And, the atoms being 
so numerous that they can no longer revolve in 
equilibrium, the light ones pass into the empty space 
outside, as if they were being winnowed ; the re- 
mainder keep together and, becoming entangled, go 
on their circuit together, and form a primary spherical 
system. This parts off like a shell, enclosing within it 
atoms of all kinds; and, as these are whirled round 
by? \virtue® of “the*resistance!° of” the “centre, the 
enclosing shell becomes thinner, the adjacent atoms 
continually combining when they touch the vortex. 


¢ By the “ full ’’ is meant matter, atoms; by the “‘ empty,” 
space. 
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OULLEVOVTEDY TOV evexbevrw € emt TO [LeGov. avrov 
Te maAur TOV TEpLeXovTa ofov dueva avgeobae KaTO 
THv emekKpiow Tav cEwlev owudtwv: divn Te 
hepopevov avdtov wv av erupavon, Tatra émKrTaaba. 
TovTwv dé Twa ouptAEKOpLEVva TOLEly OVOTHUA, TO 
pLev T™pP@Tov Kd buy pov Kal 7ADOes, Snpavdevra Kal 
TEpupepopeva avy TH 700 oArov divn, eit’ exmupw- 
Oévra Thy Tov aorepwy amoTteAeoa pvow. 

33 Eivas 6€ tov tod WAtov KUKAoV €€wTaToVv, TOV 
de Tips oehjuns TPOTYELoTarov, Tov drAwy pweTakd 
TOUTW. KQL TAVTO pev TA doTpa mupobotat dua 
TO TAaxXOS THS popds, Tov 8 yALov <Kal> bro TAY 
aorépwy exmupotaba tiv dé cedrjvyv Tod aupos 
oAtyov weTarapBavew. eéxdXetmew 5’ HALov Kai ceAy- 
vyv <* * THY O€ Aoswow Tob ZwdvaKkov yeveotar> 
TO KekAtobar THY viv TpOS peonuBptav: Ta O€ 
mpos GapkTw ae TE vi eoOar Kal KaTdaibvypa eivat 
Kal myyvuc0a. Kal Tov pev HALov éxAcimrew oma- 
viws, THY dé aeAyvnv avvexés, Sua TO avicous elvar 
Tovs KUKAous atTa@v. elvai Te Womep yeveoets 
KOoLOV, OUTW Kal av&hoets Kal POicers Kat PUopas, 
KaTa TWa avayKny, HV Omola e€oTW <ov> diacaged. 


Ked. ’. AHMOKPITOX 


84 Anudxpitos ‘Hyyotorpatov, ot dé “A@nvoxpirov, 
\ A / aA ) ‘¢ ” e ” M r / 
twes Aapacimmov APBdnpirns 7, ws eviot, MiAjovos. 
odTos paywv Twav SijKovoe Kal Xardatwv, BépEov 
1 For éréxpvowy of codd. Rohde conjectured ézeicpvaw, 
Heidel érékxpiow. 


@ So Die!s; but see T. L. Heath, Aristarchus p. 122, note © 
3, who prefers to supply “‘ the obliquity of the circles of the © 
stars.” Cf. also Aét. iii. 12. 1-2 (Dow. Gr. p. 377). 
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In this way the earth is formed by portions brought 
to the centre coalescing. And again, even the outer 
shell grows larger by the influx of atoms from 
outside, and, as it is carried round in the vortex, 
adds to itself whatever atoms it touches. And of 
these some portions are locked together and form 
a mass, at first damp and miry, but, when they have 
dried and revolve with the universal vortex, they 
afterwards take fire and form the substance of the 
Stars. 

The orbit of the sun is the outermost, that of the 
moon nearest to the earth; the orbits of the other 
heavenly bodies lie between these two. All the 
stars are set on fire by the speed of their motion ; 
the burning of the sun is also helped by the stars ; 
the moon is only slightly kindled. The sun and the 
moon are eclipsed <when . . ., but the obliquity of 
the zodiacal circle is due %> to the inclination of the 
earth to the south; the regions of the north are 
always shrouded in mist, and are extremely cold 
and frozen. Eclipses of the sun are rare; eclipses 
of the moon constantly occur, and this because their 
orbits are unequal. As the world is born, so, too, 
it grows, decays and perishes, in virtue of some 
necessity, the nature of which he does <not> specify. 


Cuaprer 7. DEMOCRITUS (? 460-357 B.c.) 


Democritus was the son of Hegesistratus, though 
some say of Athenocritus, and others again of 
Damasippus. He was a native of Abdera or, 
according to some, of Miletus. He was a pupil of | 
certain Magians and Chaldaeans. For when King 
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tod Bacwléws TH Tatpi atdrob émortatas KaTa- 
himovtos, Hvika e€evicOn map’ atrad, Kala yor 
kat ‘Hpddoros: map’ ev ta Te Tepi Deoroytas Kai 
aoTpodoyias éepabev ere mats wv. VoTEpov de 
Aevxinme mrapéBahe KaL “Avagayopa KaTa Twas, 
ETEOW WV adrob VEWTEPOS TETTAPAKOVTC.. DaPapi- 
vos O€ pnow ev avrodamg t loropia dévyew Anpo- 
KplTov mrepl “Avakayopou ws ovK E€lnoav avdrod at 
Sofa al Te mept HAiov Kal ceAjvys, aAAa apyxatat, 
35 TOV O dpypHabae. Ovacvpew TE avTOD 70, TeEpl wi 

LaKoopnoews Kal Tov vod, exIpas ExovTa Tpos 
avrov ote 81) 7) TPOOHKATO avTov. mas otv KaTa 
TWas aKHKOEV avTOD; 

Dynoi dé Anprjtpios ev ‘Opwvipos Kat *Avte-, 
olévns év Atadoyats amodnufoa atbtov Kal ets 
Atyumrov mpos tods tepéas yewpetpiav palyao- 
feevov Kal mpos Xaddaiovs eis tiv Iepoida Kat eis 
tiv “Epv0pav Oaracoav yevéobar. tots te Tupvo- 
cogiotats act tiwes cuppitar adrov ev “lvdia 
Kat ets AiQtomiay éd\Oetv. rpitov te dvta adeApov 
veiwacbat THY ovolav’ Kal ol jev mAelovs Pact Thy 
edar rw protpavy éX€ofar THY €v apyupiw, _xpetav 
ExovTa <dua TO> amodnunoa TOUTOU KaKetvav 

36 dodiws bmomTevoavTwv. oO d¢ Anpatptos drép 
exatov TaAavTd dnow eivat avT@ TO HEpos, & TavTa 
KaTavar@aa. Acyet 0° OTL TOGODTOV ny prrdmrovos 
wate Too TEPLRATOV Scpidrvov TL arroTEHomevos 
KaTdakAetoros 7 ay: Kal more Tob TATpOS avTOD pos 
Ouotay Bobv dyayovros KaL avroGe TpooojoavTos, 
ixavov xpovov pi) yv@var, €ws adrov ékelvos 


* Diels remarks that this is a free interpretation of Hdt. 
- 109, viii. 120. 
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Xerxes was entertained by the father of Democritus 
he left men in charge, as, in fact, is stated by 
Herodotus®%; and from these men, while still a boy, 
he learned theology and astronomy. Afterwards he 
met Leucippus and, according to some, Anaxagoras, 
being forty years younger than the latter. But 
T’avorinus in his Miscellaneous History tells us that 
Democritus, speaking of Anaxagoras, declared that 
his views on the sun and the moon were not original 
but of great antiquity, and that he had simply stolen 
them. Democritus also pulled to pieces the views 
of Anaxagoras on cosmogony and on mind, having 
a spite against him, because Anaxagoras did not 
take to him. If this be so, how could he have been 
his pupil, as some suggest ? 

According to Demetrius in his book on Men of the 
Same Name and Antisthenes in his Successions of 
'Philosophers, he travelled into Egypt to learn 
geometry from the priests, and he also went into 
Persia to visit the Chaldaeans as well as to the 
Red Sea. Some say that he associated with the 
Gymnosophists in India and went to Aethiopia. 
Also that, being the third son, he divided the family 
property. Most authorities will have it that he 
chose the smaller portion, which was in money, 
because he had need of this to pay the cost of travel ; 
besides, his brothers were crafty enough to foresee 
that this would be his choice. Demetrius estimates 
his share at over 100 talents, the whole of which he 
spent. His industry, says the same author, was so 
great that he cut off a little room in the garden round 
the house and shut himself up there. One day his 
father brought an ox to sacrifice and tied it there, 
and he was not aware of it for a considerable time, 
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diavaoTioas mpopacer THs Ovolas Kal TA mepl TOV 
Body dunyjoato. “ doxet dé,” dyat, “ Kat “APjvale 
b) A \ \ / ~ / 
eMety Kat py omovddca yrwobjvar, dd€ys KaTa- 
dpovav. Kat eiddvar wev LwKparn, ayvoetabar de 
e€ b>) >) ~ ror e >] / € >) 3 ty \f 
tm avrov: ‘7ADov yap, dao, ‘ ets “AOijvas Kat 
oUTis re EyvwKeV. ”’ 
87.“ Kimzep ot “Avrepaorat TlAdtwvos ior,’ prot 
WpacavdAos, “ otros dv ein 6 Tapayevopevos avw- 
A \ > Ul \ 9 ? oe 
vupos, TOV mept Olvomidny Kal “Ava£aydopay etepos, 
ev TH mpos. UwKpatnv oprria Sradreyopevos mrEpt 
dirocodias, @, dyciv, ws wevTdbAw E€oixev 6 grdo- 
codos. Kal jv ws adnBds ev dirocodia trévrabAos: 
\ \ \ \ \ bs \ ” > \ \ 
Ta yap dvoika Kat Ta OKA <joKyTO>, adAAa Kal 
Ta pabypatiKa Kal tovs éyKuKAlous Adyous Kat 
TEepl TeXV@V Tacav elyev etretplay. TovTOV €oTt 
\ \ oe / ” FAY) / \ € 
Kat To “‘Adyos épyov oxiy.’ Anuytpros dé o 
\ 3 ~ / > / \ > lal 
Dadnpeds ev TH UwKparovs amrodoyia pyde eAdetv 
dyow adtrov eis ’AOjvas. tobro dé Kal petlor, 
elye TooaTns TOAEws Urepeppdvngev, OVK EK TOTO 
dd£av AaBetv BovAdmevos, adAa TOTWw SdEav TrepiHetvat 
mpocAdpevos. 
“A \ B a / e Ss 
38 AnAov d€ Kak TOY ovyypayyatwv otos Hv. 
“ doxet d€,”’ dyalv 6 Opacvados, “ CyAwTIs yeyove- 
~ ~ b) \ \ > ~ / 
vat TOV Ivbayopix@v: adda Kat adrobd Ivbaydpov 
peuvyntar, Oavpalwy adtrov ev TO Opwvtum avy- 
ypdupatt. mavta dé doKety mapa tovtov AaPetv 
Kal avTod 0 av aknKoevar, ef fu) TA TOV XpOVOY 
EuaXeTO.  TavTws pevtoe TOV IlvOayopiK@y Twos 
@ Rivals, 132 a-c. > § 46. 
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until his father roused him to attend the sacrifice 
and told him about the ox. Demetrius goes on: 
“It would seem that he also went to Athens and 
was not anxious to be recognized, because he despised 
fame, and that while he knew of Socrates, he was 
not known to Socrates, his words being, ‘ I came to 
Athens and no one knew me.’ ”’ 

“If the Rivals be the work of Plato,” says 
Thrasylus, ‘“‘ Democritus will be the unnamed 
character, different from Oenopides and Anaxagoras, 
who makes his appearance when conversation is 
going on with Socrates about philosophy, and to 
whom Socrates says that the philosopher is like 
the all-round athlete. And truly Democritus was 
versed in every department of philosophy, for he 
had trained himself both in physics and in ethics, 
nay more, in mathematics and the routine subjects 
of education, and he was quite an expert in the 
arts... From him we have the saying, “ Speech is 
the shadow of action.’’ Demetrius of Phalerum in 
his Defence of Socrates affirms that he did not even 
visit Athens. This is to make the larger claim, 
namely, that he thought that great city beneath his 
notice, because he did not care to win fame from 
a place, but preferred himself to make a place 
famous. 

His character can also be seen from his writings. 
“He would seem,” says Thrasylus, “ to have been 
an admirer of the Pythagoreans. Moreover, he 
mentions Pythagoras himself, praising him in a 
work of his own entitled Pythagoras.° He seems to 
have taken all his ideas from him and, if chronology 
did not stand in the way, he might have been thought 
his pupil.” Glaucus of Rhegium certainly says that 
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b) A , b) A ~ e G a A) 
akovoat dyow avrov TAatkos 6 ‘Pnytvos, Kara 
\ ~ 
Tovs avTovs xpovous atT@ yeyovuds. dnat dé Kal 
> 
Amoddodwpos 6 Kulixnvds DirorAdw adrov ovy- 
Z. 
yeyovevat. 
"Horer dé, dyow 6 *Avticbévyns, Kat trouxiAws 
/ \ 
doxyidlew Tas davracias, epnudlwv eviore Kal 
A - > / >) / , ’ \ 
Tots Tapots evdtaTtpiBwv. Eedfovta dy dynaw adtov 
b] ~ A 
EK THS AToonMlas TamewoTaTa Sidyew, ave TacaV 
\ \ 
THV ovoiay KaTtavaAwKdTa’ Tpépecbai Te dia THV 
> / > \ > A / ¢ \ 4 
amopiav amo TadeAdot Aapdoov. ws dé mpoeiTuv 
~ , 
twa tadv preAXOvTwY eddoKinoe, Xoirov EevOéov 
/ \ A / ? / f > 
d0€ns mapa Tots mAEiotors HEvwHOn. vopov 4 
U \ 
ovTos TOV avadwoavTa THY TaTpwav ovctay [Ly 
> ~ ~ > ~ / r \ e > 
a€iotobar taps €v TH matpid., dyow o “Avti- 
he 
abévyns ouvevta, un UTrEvOuVvos yevynfein mpds TWwV 
"A ~ a 
flovovvtwv Kal cuKodavTovvTwr, avayva@vat adtots 
tov Méyav ditdKkocpov, 6s amdvtwy atvtod Tay 
4 4 : 
OVYYPApLpLaTwWY TpOexEL* Kal TEVTAKOOLOLS TAaAaVTOLS 
TynO Hvar: py povov bé, adda Kal yadKats elkdot’ 
\ ~ 
Kal TeXevTHGaVT avrov Synpocia Tadjvat, Budcavtra 
bmep Ta ExaTov etn. 0 be Anlurjtpios Tovs ovy- 
A ~ / 
yeveas avTtov dnow avayvava. tov Meyav sd:a- 
\ ~ 
KoojLoV, Ov pdvov éxaTov TadavTwy TYysnOjvar. 
> \ A \ ¢ / 7 
ravta d€ Kat ‘InmoBoros dyow. 
> / 3 > ~ ¢ A e / , 
Apuoro€evos & &v tots ‘loropiKois tropvyact 
lon A / 
dyot WAdrwva OeAjoa ovpdr€Eat ta Anpoxpitrov 
a / 
ovyypappara, orrdca edvv7On cvvayayetv, “ApvKAav 
2 ws 6€ mpoeemwv .. . H&vdOn. This sentence in oratio 
recta, interrupting the extract from Antisthenes, finds its 


counterpart in the stories attributing to Democritus the 
power of forecasting the weather or the seasons, on the 
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he was taught by one of the Pythagoreans, and 
Glaucus was his contemporary. Apollodorus of 
Cyzicus, again, will have it that he lived with 
Philolaus. 

He would train himself, says Antisthenes, by a 
variety of means to test his sense-impressions by 
going at times into solitude and frequenting tombs. 
The same authority states that, when he returned 
from his travels, he was reduced to a humble mode 
of life because he had exhausted his means; and, 
because of his poverty, he was supported by his 
brother Damasus. But his reputation rose owing to 
his having foretold certain future events ; and after 
that the public deemed him worthy of the honour 
paid to a god. There was a law, says Antisthenes, 
that no one who had squandered his patrimony 
should be buried in his native city. Democritus, 
understanding this, and fearing lest he should be at 
the mercy of any envious or unscrupulous prosecutors, 
read aloud to the people his treatise, the Great 
Diacosmos, the best of all his works ; and then he was 
rewarded with 500 talents; and, more than that, 
with bronze statues as well: and when he died, 
he received a public funeral after a lifetime of 
more than a century. Demetrius, however, says that 
it was not Democritus himself but his relatives who 
read the Great Diacosmos, and that the sum awarded 
was 100 talents only ; with this account Hippobotus 
agrees. 

Aristoxenus in his Historical Notes affirms that 
Plato wished to burn all the writings of Democritus 
that he could collect, but that Amyclas and Clinias 


strength of his scientific attainments. Cf. Pliny, V.H. xviii. 
273, 341, and Clem: Alex. Strom. vii. 32. 
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dé Kat KAewiav rods vfayopixods Kwdidcat 
? / € > \ + \ a \ > 
adrov, cs oveev ddedos: mapa mroAXois yap etvat 

\ ~ ’ 1g \ \ 
7787 Td. BiBAca . Kab O7rov O€- TavTwY ‘yap ayedov 
Tov apxaiwy peuvnuevos oO IlAdtwv ovdapod 
Anpokpitov dtapvynovever, aAd’ 00d" evO? avreitreiv 
Ti at’Tt® d€or, SHAov <dti> eldwWs ws mpos Tov 
+ a ~ / ¢€ 3 \ yA 
dpiotov av7a@ tav dirocddwv <6 aywv> EaolToO° 
ov ye Kal Tiwy rtobdtov émawéoas Tov Tpozov 
EXEL" 


otov Anudkpirov te mepidpova, Troieva pv0wr, 
appivooy AEoxHva ETA TPWTOLTW aveyvern. 


/ \ A , e > / 3 ~ 
Téyove b€ rots xpdvois, ws adros dyow ev TH 
Mixp@ Svaxdonw, véos Kata mpeaBityv *Avaé- 
aydpay, ereow avTou vewTEpos TETTAPAKOVTA. GuUV- 
/ / \ \ he ” 
retaxlar d€ dyot tov Mixpov dudKoopov eteow 
votepov THs “INiov dAdoews TpidKovTa Kal émTa- 
/ / > sf € \ > / 
Koolots. yeydvor 8 av, ws prev *AmodAAddwpos 
> A A A > x > / 
ev Xpovikois, KaTa THY oydonKooTny ’OAvpmTiada: 
e \ / > ~ > / AY A ~ 
ws b€ Opaavros év TH Emrrypadhopévm Ta apo ris 
dvayvercews TOY Anpoxpirov BiBriwv, Kata TO 
TplTov ETOS Tis eBoouns Kal éBdounKoaris "Ohup- 
mudS0s, € eVLaUT®, onot, mpeaBurepos G @v UwKpatous. 
ein av oby car’ "ApyéAaov tov *Ava€aydopou 
pabytyy Kal Tovs mept Otvomidny: Kal yap TovTov 


42 epvnTar. prevyTar d€ Kal THS Ep’ TOU EVvoS 


dd€ns TOV trept Ilappevidny Kat Zyvwva, ws Kat 
avtov partota diaBeBonpéevwv, Kat Ipwraydpov 
tot “Afénpirov, os opodoyetrar Kata LwKparnv 
Veyoveva. 

@Mnoi 6° “APnvodwpos ev dydon Ilepimdrwv, €d- 
Govtos “Immoxparovs mpos atvrov, KeAcdoat Kop- 
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the Pythagoreans prevented him, saying that there 
was no advantage in doing so, for already the books 
were widely circulated. And there is clear evidence 
for this in the fact that Plato, who mentions almost 
all the early philosophers, never once alludes to 
Democritus, not even where it would be necessary 
to controvert him, obviously because he knew that 
he would have to match himself against the prince 
of philosophers, for whom, to be sure, Timon @ has 
this meed of praise ® : 

Such is the wise Democritus, the guardian of discourse, 
keen-witted disputant, among the best I ever read. 

As regards chronology, he was, as he says himself 
in the Lesser Diacosmos, a young man when 
Anaxagoras was old, being forty years his junior. 
He says that the Lesser Diacosmos was compiled 
730 years after the capture of Troy. According to 
Apollodorus in his Chronology he would thus have 
been born in the 80th Olympiad,° but according to 
Thrasylus in his pamphlet entitled Prolegomena to 
the Reading of the Works of Democritus, in the third 
year of the 77th Olympiad,? which makes him, adds 
Thrasylus, one year older than Socrates. He would 
then be a contemporary of Archelaus, the pupil of 
Anaxagoras, and of the school of Oenopides ; indeed 
he mentions Oenopides. Again, he alludes to the 
doctrine of the One held by Parmenides and Zeno, 
they being evidently the persons most talked about 
in his day ; he also mentions Protagoras of Abdera, 
who, it is admitted, was a contemporary of Socrates. 

Athenodorus in the eighth bock of his Walks relates 
that, when Hippocrates came to see him, he ordered 

¢ Fr. 46 D. PC Te linie20os Wl oad 
¢ 460-457 B.c. 4 470-469 B.c. 
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oOiva yoda: Kat Oeacdpevov TO yada eimety <ivat 
alyos mpwrToToKov Kal peAaivys: Obev THY axpiBerav 
avtot Gavpacat tov ‘Iamoxparnv. adda Kat Kdpns 
axkorovfovons Tod ‘Inmoxparet, TH pev TPOTY 
HLEpa aomdacacbar ovTw Xaipe Kop, TH 
exoevn ““xatpe yvar’’> Kal fv 1 KOpn THs 
VUKTOS OLE Dapyevn. 

43 Tedevrqoae de TOV Anpoxpurov pynow “Eppummos 
ToUTOV TOV TpomroV 707 dreépynpov OVTa TpOS 
TO KaTaoTpepew elval. THY ov adeApry’ Avrreiobat 
OTt ev TH. TOV Deopopopev copT i} peor TeOv7- 
FeoPau Kal TH Oe@ TO KablnKov avr7) ov ToLnceEw 
tov d¢ Oappety eizrety Kal KeAcboat atT@ mpoopEepeu 
aptous Qepwovs Oonmepat. TOUTOUS o7) vrais plot’ 
TpoapEepwy OvexpaTncev avTov THY EOpTHV’ ETTELO?) 
Ge mapnAGov at TILE PAL, Tpets O° Hoar, dAurorara 
tov Biov mpoyjKatro, ws dyow o “Immapyos, evvéa 
mpos Tots exatov ern Prous. 

‘Hyeis 7 eis adrov év 7H Lappérpw tobtrov 
ETOLYGALEV TOV TPOTIOV 


Kal Tis edu codos de, Tis eEpyov epee TocobTov 
Gooov 6 TavTodans yvuce AnudKpitos; 

6s Odvatov wapedvta tpl juata Sdpacw eoxev 
Kal Depots dptwv aobuaow e&évicev. 


~ A € / ) / 
To.ovTos prev 0 Bios Tavdpos. 
Aw > ’ A / > AY Ss ~ ¢ 
44 Aoxet 5° atTr® tade: apyas elvat tOv orwy 
> / \ / A > / if / 
Grojous Kal Kevov, TA 5 ara mavra vevopiclat 
daretpous Te elvat KOopous Kal yernrovs Kat d0ap- 
Tovs. pyndév Te EK TOD py OvTOs yiveoBar pundé 


1 ddehgidjv coni. Reiske. 
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millk to be brought, and, having inspected it, pro- 
nounced it to be the milk of a black she-goat which 
had produced her first kid ; which made Hippocrates 
marvel at the accuracy of his observation. Moreover, 
Hippocrates being accompanied by a maidservant, 
on the first day Democritus greeted her with ‘ Good 
morning, maiden,’ but the next day with “ Good 
morning, woman.’ As amatter of fact the girl had 
been seduced in the night. 

Of the death of Democritus the account given 
by Hermippus is as follows. When he was now very 
old and near his end, his sister was vexed that he 
seemed likely to die during the festival of Thesmo- 
phoria and she would be prevented from paying 
the fitting worship to the goddess. He bade her be 
of good cheer and ordered hot loaves to be brought 
to him every day. By applying these to his nostrils 
he contrived to outlive the festival; and as soon as 
the three festival days were passed he let his life go 
from him without pain, having then, according to 
Hipparchus, attained his one hundred and ninth year. 

In my Pammetros I have a piece on him as follows @ : 


Pray who was so wise, who wrought so vast a work as 
the omniscient Democritus achieved? When Death was 
near, for three days he kept him in his house and regaled . 
him with the steam of hot loaves. 


Such was the life of our philosopher. 

His opinions are these. The first principles of 
the universe are atoms and empty space; every- 
thing else is merely thought to exist. The worlds 
are unlimited; they come into being and perish. 
Nothing can come into being from that which is not 


@ Anth. Pal. vii. 57. 
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els 70 pe) Ov pctpeoBan. Kal Tas atTojmous Oe 
dmetpous elvan Kata péyebos Kal 7AnDos, pepecbae 
& & TO OAw dwovpevas, Kal ovTw TdvTa TA 
ovyKpiuara yevvay, mop, vow), aépa., yay. eivat 
yap Kal Tatra e& aro TWOV TVOT HATO.” 
dmep elvar amabA Kat avaddoiwra dia TH oTEp- 
poTnTa. TOV Te 7ALov Kal Thy oeAnvny €k TOLOUTOY 
Acie KaL Trepipep@v oyKev ovyKexpiobar, Kab 
THY puxny opotuss: nv Kal voov TaUTOV eval. opay 
S° yuds Kat’ clowAwy € EUMTWOELS. 

Havra Te KAT dvdiyeqy yweobat, Tijs duns 
aitias ovons THs yevecews TAVTwV, iy avayKny 
Réyer. téAos 8’ etvae THY evOvpiav, od THY adrHy 


oy aa € lo e ” VA 3 / a 
OvVOoaV TY) 700Vv"n, WS EVLOL TAPAKOVOGVTES e€ed€EavTo, 


aAAd Kal’ nv yadnvas Kal evoralds H wvx7) duayer, 
b70 pndevos TapaTTomevy poBou 7) derovdatpovias 

|) dAAov TWOS maous. Kare? 8 avrayy Kal eVEoT 
Kat moAAots aAdois dvopact. moudTnTas dé voww 
civat, dvoer O° aroua Kal Kevov. Kal TadTa pev 
avTm@ €ddKeL. 

Ta dé BiBAta adrobd Kai Mpacvros avayéypade 
Kata Taéw ovTws womepet Kal Ta LAdtTwvos Kara 
TeTpadoyiav. 


"Hote Se HOuKa prev Tade° 


IIvOaydpns. 

Ilepi tas Tov cofov Siabecews. 

Ilepi tov év “Acdov. 

Tpiroyévera (rovro dé éaruv, dtu tpia yiveras e€ adrns, 4 
TavTa avOpwriva TvVeXet). 


Ilept avépayabias 7) wept aperis. 
"ApaXdOeins Képas. 
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nor pass away into that which is not. Further, the 
atoms are unlimited in size and number, and they 
are borne along in the whole universe in a vortex, 
and thereby generate all composite things—fire, 
water, air, earth ; for even these are conglomerations 
of given atoms. And it is because of their solidity 
that these atoms are impassive and unalterable. 
The sun and the moon have been composed of such 
smooth and spherical masses [?.e. atoms], and so also 
the soul, which is identical with reason. We see by 
virtue of the impact of images upon our eyes. 

All things happen by virtue of necessity, the vortex 
being the cause of the creation of all things, and this 
he calls necessity. The end of action is tranquillity, 
which is not identical with pleasure, as some by a 
false interpretation have understood, but a state in 
which the soul continues calm and strong, un- 
disturbed by any fear or superstition or any other 
emotion. This he calls well-being and many other 
names. The qualities of things exist merely by 
convention ; in nature there is nothing but atoms 
and void space. These, then, are his opinions. 

Of his works Thrasylus has made an ordered 
catalogue, arranging them in fours, as he also 
arranged Plato’s works. 

The ethical works are the following : 


I. Pythagoras. 

Of the Disposition of the Wise Man. 

Of those in Hades. 

Tritogeneia (so called because three things, 
on which all mortal life depends, come 
from her). 

II. Of Manly Excellence, or Of Virtue. 

Amalthea’s Horn (the Horn of Plenty). 
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Ilepi evOupins. 
€ , > - e ~ 3 A 3 e ? 
Yiropvynpatov nOikov: 7 yap Kverrw ovx evpioketas 


A A \ A $4 a) 
Kal TAOTA ev TA NOLKA. 
Muaika d€ TAdE* 


Méyas didkoopos (Ov ot rept Ocddpactov Acvxirmor 
daciv eivat). 
Mixpos didKoopos. 
Koopoypapin. 
ept Tov TAaVATOY 
Ilept picews mparov. 
Tepi dv Opumou pivovos (7 Ilepit wapés), Sedtepov. 
epl vou. 
Ilepi aio Onoiwy (ratra tives Opov ypadovres Iepi Yuxijs » 
erry padpovat). 
Tlepi yuuov. 
Tlept y poor. 
47 Ilept tov diadhepdvrwv propor. 
Ilepi dpewipvo pov. 
Kparvvrnpia (Orep eotiv erikpiTiKa TOV TPOELPH LEVY), 
Ilept cidwrAwv 7 wept mpovotas.? 
Ilept AoyiKov 7 Kavov a’ fp" 7% 
‘“Aropnpdtov. 


aA \ \ ¥; 
TQAUTQA KAL TTEPL pvoens. 


it \ Ps) \ b>) s, / >) LO ‘ 
Q O€ GOVYTAKTA EOTL TAVE 
> rd > , 
Airiat obpdviat 
Aitiat dépto.. 
Atria érimedou, 
5 x7. \ Q \ A ) " 
Atria wept wupds Kat TOV ev TUDE. 


1 rpovoias] droppolns coni. Krische, 
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Of Tranquillity. 


Ethical Commentaries: the work on Well- 
being is not to be found. 


So much for the ethical works. 


The physical works are these : 


III. The Great Diacosmos (which the school of 
Theophrastus attribute to Leucippus). 
The Lesser Diacosmos. 
Description of the World. 
On the Planets. 
IV. Of Nature, one book. 
Of the Nature of Man, or Of Flesh, a second 
book on Nature. 
Of Reason. 
Of the Senses (some editors combine these 
two under the title Of the Soul). 
V. Of Flavours. 
Of Colours. 
Of the Different Shapes (of Atoms). 
Of Changes of Shape. 


VI. Confirmations (summaries of the aforesaid 


works). 
On Images, or On Foreknowledge of the 
Future. 
On Logic, or Criterion of Thought, three books. 
Problems. 


So much for the physical works. 
The following fall under no head : 


Causes of Celestial Phenomena. 

Causes of Phenomena in the Air. 

Causes on the Earth’s Surface. 

Causes concerned with Fire and Things in Fire. 
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Sey. Xx Lad 
Alriat rept pwvov. 
MID? 4 \ 4 X mr % a 
Attia. rept oreppatwv Kal PYTWY Kal KApTOV. 
Pare x ? , / f 
Ariat Tept Cow a By’, 
Atrios cippiktou 


Ilept tis Al@ov. 
~ A A > ie ‘ 
TAVUTA KAL TA ACVUVTAKTA. 


Maénparica dé TAde° 
Tlepi dsadopys ywvinst 4» Tlept Yatovos xixrov kat 
opaipys. 
Ilepi yewpeTpins. 
Dewperpixay. 


°A puOpol. 
Ilepi dAsyov ypappov Kat vaorov a’ f’, 


“Exmerdopara. 
48 Meyas € EVLAUTOS 7 ‘Aotpovopin, APR HA 
“Aptdra xAebidpas <Kat ovpavov>.” 


Ovpavoypadin. 
Tewypadin. 
HodAoypadin. 
"Aktivoypapin. 


A Ul 
Tocatra Kal Ta pabnpatiKd. 


Movotrda d€ TA0E* 


Ilept puO pov Kat appovins 
PO PUgl PUCUERS: 
Ilepi rroujocos. 
Tlepi kadAoctvis eréwv. 
Ne \ ' 4 . 
Ilepi evpovov kai dre povwv ypaupatov. 


1 ywrins| yvduns vulg. 
2 dutdrAa KAeY~idpar codd., coll. Art. Eudoxi 14. 13 (p. 2% 
Blass): corr. Diels. 
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Causes concerned with Sounds. 

Causes concerned with Seeds, Plants and 
Fruits. 

Causes concerned with Animals, three books. 

Miscellaneous Causes. 

Concerning the Magnet. 


These works have not been arranged. 


The mathematical works are these: 


VII. On a Difference in an Angle, or On Contact 
with the Circle or the Sphere. 
On Geometry. 
Geometrica. 
Numbers. 
VIII. On Irrational Lines and Solids, two books. 
Extensions @ (Projections). 
The Great Year, or Astronomy, Calendar. 
Contention of the Water-clock <and the 
Heaven>. 
IX. Description of the Heaven. 
Geography. 
Description of the Pole. 
Description of Rays of Light. 


These are the mathematical works. 
The literary and musical works are these : 


X. On Rhythms and Harmony. 
On Poetry. 
On Beauty of Verses. 
On Euphonious and Cacophonous Letters. 


¢ Diels compares Ptolemy, Geogr. vii. 7 vroypagi tod 
éxmeTdopatos. wmoypapy 6 éorar kal THs ToavTys éxTeTdcews 
apuofoved re Kal kepadawwdys.  Tovav’Tn THS KpiKwTns cpalpas 
émimédw Kxaraypagpn xT. The title “Exmerdcyuara may there- 
fore mean ‘‘ Projection of an armillary sphere on a plane.” 
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Ilept ‘Opjpou 7 dpOoemeins kat yAwooewv. 

IIept dordjs. 

Ilepi Pnpeatov. 

"Ovoparrikav. 

TocatTa Kal Ta MovalKa. 
Teyvixa dé tdade° 

IIpéoyvwors. 

Ilept Suairns 1 SuaiTnTUKOV. 

DH] Inrpeuxn yvopn. 

Atrios rept Gk uOY Kal €TLKALPLOV. 

Ilepi yewpyins 7 Dewpetpexov. 

Tept (wypapins. 
QKTLKOV Kat 


“Ordopax kor. 
~ / 
TOOAUTA KAaL TAOE. 


49 LTarrovot d€ twes Kar’ idiav éx trav “Yropurn- 
paTwy Kal TadTa" 
Ilept tov ev BaBvAove tepwv ypapparuy. 
\ a 3 l4 
oes 
Ilept ioropins. 
Xardaixds Adyos. 
Ppty.os Aoyos. 
Ilept wupetov Kal tov ard vocov ByoodvTev. 
Nopuxa! aitva. 
Xeipoxunta [7] mpoPArpara, 
Ta 8’ dAda doa twes avaddpovow eis abrov Ta 
1 Aouwka coni. Reiske. 


@ yepdkunra is a correction of Salmasius based upon 
Pliny, V.H. xxiv. 160, and Vitruvius, ix. i. 14. The mss. 
give either yépv.8a, “ finger-bowls,” or xepyvixd, the sense of 
which is not clear; they read 7 before rpo8A7juara. 
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XI. Concerning Homer, or On Correct Epic Diction, 


and On Glosses. 
Of Song. 
On Words. 
A Vocabulary. 


So much for the works on literature and music. 


The works on the arts are these: 


XIT, 


XLT 


Prognostication. 

Of Diet, or Diaetetics. 

Medical Regimen. 

Causes concerned with Things Seasonable and 
Unseasonable. 

Of Agriculture, or Concerning Land Measure- 
ments. 

Of Painting. 

Treatise on Tactics, and 

On Fighting in Armour. 


So much for these works. 


Some include as separate items in the list the 
following works taken from his notes : 


Of the Sacred Writings in Babylon. 

Of those in Meroé. 

A Voyage round the Ocean. 

Of <the Right Use of> History. 

A Chaldaean Treatise. 

A Phrygian Treatise. 

Concerning Fever and those whose Malady makes 
them Cough. 

Legal Causes and Effects. 

Problems wrought by Hand. 


The other works which some attribute to Demo- 
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pev ek Tav adtod dveckevaotat, Ta 8’ Gpodoyov- 
peeves eotiv dAddtpia. Tatra Kal wept TOV PiBAtwv 
avTov Kal TooatTa. 

Teydovact 5¢ Anucxpitot €€: tp&tos avros ovros, 
devtepos Xtos povorkds Kata Tov avdTov xpdvor, 
Tpiros dvSpravTorroLos ov peepnTau *Avttyovos, 
TéTapTos mept TOU Lepod Tod ev "Edéow yeypapos 
Kal THS ToAcws Lapobpdxns, TEMTTOS TOWNTHS 
ETTLY POL [LAT eV cagis Kat avOnpdos, extos Ilepya- 
Lenvos amo pytopikav Adywv <evdoKysnoas >. 


Ked. 9’. TIPQTATOPAX 


ITpwrayopas “Apréjpmvos 7H, ws “AzroModwpos 
kat Acivwv év lepoukd €’ » Macardpiov “ABonpirys, 
Kab, eyow “HpaxdActons 6 Ilovrixos év Tots Ilept 
vopwv, Os Kal Oouptors vomous yparsat dno avrov* 
ws 0° Evzrodis ev KoAagw, Trios: dyat yap, 


"Evdo8 wév éore ILpwraydpas 6 Trtos. 


a A / e a , 3 , 
ovtos Kat II pddixos 6 Ketos Adyous avaywwakovTes 
’ / \ /, > “A , A 
npavilovro: Kai TAdtwv ev 7@ I pwrayopa dyai 

/ > 4 / / >. si] 
Bapvdwvov elvar tov IIpddixov. dijyKovoe 0’ 6 Lpwr- 
/ / > PRS, / LA 
ayopas Anpoxpirov. éxaXeire te Lodia, ws Pyov 
aBwpivos év [Lavrodamf toropia. 
Ka} A ” yay “9 \ \ 
at mp@tos epy dvo Adyous eivat TEept TaVvTos 
4 
Tmpayywatos avtuceysevous aAAyAots: ofs* Kal ovv- 
4 ~ A lj 
NpwTa, mp@tos tobro mpagas. aAAa Kat npsaro 
gov TOUTOV TOV Tporrov: § ‘ TaVvTWV Xpnedrov jeetpov® 
avOpwros, THY pev dvTwy ws €oTw, Tav dé ovK 


1 ots] fort. ods Richards. 
2 uérpov éorly Diels ex Sext. Emp. Adv. math. vii. 60, 
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critus are either compilations from his writings or 
admittedly not genuine. So much for the books 
that he wrote.and their number. 

The name of Democritus has been borne by six 
persons: (1) our philosopher; (2) a contemporary 
of his, a musician of Chios ; (3) a sculptor, mentioned 
by Antigonus; (4) an author who wrote on the 
temple at Ephesus and the state of Samothrace ; 
(5) an epigrammatist whose style is lucid and ornate ; 
(6) a native of Pergamum who made his mark by 
rhetorical speeches. 


CuapTeR 8. PROTAGORAS (481-411 B.c.) 


Protagoras, son of Artemon or, according to 
Apollodorus and Dinon in the fifth book of his 
istory of Persia, of Maeandrius, was born at Abdera 
(so says Heraclides of Pontus in his treatise On Laws, 
and also that he made laws for Thurii) or, according 
to Eupolis in his Flatterers, at Teos ; for the latter 
says : 

Inside we’ve got Protagoras of Teos. 
He and Prodicus of Ceos gave public readings for 
which fees were charged, and Plato in the Protagoras 4 
calls Prodicus deep-voiced. Protagoras studied under 
Democritus. The latter ® was nicknamed “ Wisdom,” 
according to Favorinus in his Miscellaneous History. 

Protagoras was the first to maintain that there 
are two sides to every question, opposed to each 
other, and he even argued in this fashion, being the 
first to do so, Furthermore he began a work thus : 
‘’ Man is the measure of all things, of things that are 
that they are, and of things that are not that they 

S16 'A. 
> Cf. Clem. Strom. vi. 32, and Suidas, s.v. Anudxpiros. 
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y+ ¢€ b) ” ”) ” / \ >s x 
ovTwv ws odK eat. eAeye Te pndev evar boyy 
\ \ > / \ \ f. \ 3 
mapa tas atobjces, Kaba Kat LlAarwv gdyow ev 
/ \ o walls 3 a vA ae 

Oearr7ro, Kal mavT €ivac aAynbA. Kat adAdAaxod de 
ToOTOv npEaTo TOV TpoTrov’ dg mept pev Dedv ovK 
exe eiBevau ov” ws eiolv, ot WS OvK etoiv" 70 
yap Ta KwAvovTaA BUA Gs nT 0% mAdrns Kal Bpaxvs 
av 0 Btos Too avOpwr7rov. d1a TavTHy d€ THV apxny 
Too ovyypdaparos efeBAi Oy Tos “APnvatwy: KaL 
Ta PiBAv’ adrod KATEKOVOOY eV Th ayopa, U7rO KTpUKt 
avarcEdprevoe Tap EKAOTOV TOV KEKTHMEVOV. 

Odros mpa@Tos pucdov elcempagaro pvas EKATOV" 
Kal ™pOTos pepn Xpovov Ouwmpice Kal Karpou SUvapw 
e€eVeTo Kai Adywvayavas €TOLNTATO Kal copiopara 
Tots TpaypLaroroyobat TpooHnyaye: Kat THv diavoay 
aels mpos ToUvopa SvehexOn Kal TO vov emuTroAawov 
yevos TeV epLoTuK@y eyerynoev’ wa Kat Tipewr 
dyot mept avrod, 


Ilpwraydpns 7° émiperktos epileevar ed €ldus. 


o0TOS Kal TO UwKpatiKov eldos TOV Adywv TPB@Tos 
exwnoe. Kal tov *“Avtisévouvs Adyov Tov meEipw- 
pLevov amroderkvUew ws ovK eoTw avTiréyew, odTOS 
mpOrtos dreiAekrar, Kaba dyot LAdrwr ev EvOvdjpw. 
Kal mp@ros KaTédel€e TAS POS Tas Géceus ému- 
Xetpycets, ws pnow “Apreptdwpos 6 0 Ovahentuxds € ev 
t® IIpos Xpvourmov. Kal TPOTOS THV Kadovpevny 
eve eb Hs Ta popria Baoralovow, edpev, ws 
pnow “Apwororedns ev 7® Ilepi madetas” popjo- 

Pe yap nv, ws Kal ’Enlxoupds mov dyot. Kal 

1 006’ dmoiol tives idéav Diels ex Euseb. P.E. xiv. 3. 7. 
@° 152 a°sq. > Fr. 4-D, 
¢ Chills xv. 679, @ 286 c. 
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are not.” He used to say that soul was nothing 
apart from the senses, as we learn from Plato in 
the Theaetetus,s and that everything is true. In 
another work he began thus: “ As to the gods, 
I have no means of knowing either that they exist 
or that they do not exist. For many are the 
obstacles that impede knowledge, both the obscurity 
of the question and the shortness of human life.” 
For this introduction to his book the Athenians 
expelled him; and they burnt his works in the 
market-place, after sending round a herald to collect 
them from all who had copies in their possession. 

He was the first to exact a fee of a hundred minae 
and the first to distinguish the tenses of verbs, 
to emphasize the importance of seizing the right 
moment, to institute contests in debating, and to 
teach rival pleaders the tricks of their trade. Further- 
more, in his dialectic he neglected the meaning in 
favour of verbal quibbling, and he was the father of 
the whole tribe of eristica]l disputants now so much in 
evidence; insomuch that Timon ® too speaks of him as¢ 

Protagoras, all mankind’s epitome, 

Cunning, I trow, to war with words. 
He too first introduced the method of discussion 
which is called Socratic. Again, as we learn from 
Plato in the Euthydemus,* he was the first to use 
in discussion the argument of Antisthenes which 
strives to prove that contradiction is impossible, and 
the first to point out how to attack and refute any 
proposition laid down: so Artemidorus the dialectician 
in his treatise In Reply to Chrysippus. He too invented 
the shoulder-pad on which porters carry their 
burdens, so we are told by Aristotle in his treatise 
On Education; for he himself had been a porter, 
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Tobrov tov Tpdmov 7p0n mpos Anpoxpirov EvAa 
dedeKas odbeis. Ovetr€ TE TOV oyov mp@tos eis 
TéTTapa., evywAry, EpwTynow, amoKpiow, evToAny: (ol 


54 .€ €lS ETA, OLNYNOW, Ee9WTHGW, aTrOKpLOW, evTOAHV 
ai el] V2) p ’ ’ 


55 


dmayyeNav, edxwrhy, KkAjow), ous Kal Asabpean 
etme AOywr. “Adniddwas de TéeTTapas Aoyous dyat, 
pacw, ancpacw, € epwrnow, Tpooayopevaw. 
Hp&rov 6€ thy Aoywv éavtod avéyvw tov Ilepi 
Gedy, od THY apxny avo mapeDeweba.: aveyvay O° 
“AOnvnow ev TH Edpumidou oiKia 7, Ws TwWes, év 
™ MeyaxAet6ov: di\Now ev Auxelw, puabnrod THY 
poviy avTa@ Xpycavros A pyaydpou Tod Oecodorov. 
KaTnyopnce O° avtob IIuodwpos [loAuenAou, ets 
TOV TeTpaxootwv: ‘AptatoreAns do) EvabAcv dnow. 
"Hove 6€ Ta cwldpeva atrob BiBAia TA0e° 
« « Téyvy epistixov. 
Ilept raAys. 
Ilept tov pabnparov. 
Ilepi ToAtTEtas. 
Tlept piAorupias. 
Ilepi ApEeTOV. 
Ilept rhs ev apxyn Katacrécews. 
Ilept tov ev "Acdov. 
Ilepi TOV OvK op0as TOUS av Opwrrous T PUT TOMEVOV, 
IIpootaktixos. 
Aixn trép pucbot, “AvtirAoyav a’ 8B’. 
\ A \ b WOES. A / , \ ‘ 
Kat Tatra pev atvT@ Ta PiPAta. yéeypade dé Kat 
TlAdtwv ets adrov diadoyor. 


@ Sc. in an epistle, llepi érirndevudrwv, cf. Athen. viii. 354. 

> This answers roughly to the optative, the indicative, and 
the imperative. 

¢ That the list is defective is evident from the fact that 
the two works by which Protagoras is best known (supra, 
§§ 51, 54) are not here named. 
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says Epicurus somewhere.? This was how he was 
taken up by Democritus, who saw how skilfully 
his bundles of wood were tied. He was the first 
to mark off the parts of discourse into four, namely, 
wish, question, answer, command ?; others divide 
into seven parts, narration, question, answer, com- 
mand, rehearsal, wish, summoning ; these he called 
the basic forms of speech. Alcidamas made discourse 
fourfold, affirmation, negation, question, address. 

The first of his books he read in public was that 
On the Gods, the introduction to which we quoted 
above; he read it at Athens in Euripides’ house, 
or, as some say, in Megaclides’ ; others again make 
the place the Lyceum and the reader his disciple 
Archagoras, Theodotus’s son, who gave him the 
benefit of his voice. His accuser was Pythodorus, 
son of Polyzelus, one of the four hundred; Aristotle, 
however, says it was Euathlus. 

The works of his which survive are these : 


x « The Art of Controversy. 

Of Wrestling. 

On Mathematics. 

Of the State. 

Of Ambition. 

Of Virtues. 

Of the Ancient Order of Things. 
On the Dwellers in Hades. 

Of the Misdeeds of Mankind. 

A Book of Precepts. 

Of Forensic Speech for a Fee, two books of opposing 


arg uments. 


This is the list of his works.¢ Moreover there is a 
dialogue which Plato wrote upon him. 
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Dryot dé Dircyopos, wA€ovtos adrod és LeKedlav, 
Thv vaty KatamovTwOjvar’ Kal TobdTo aivitrecbat 
Edpumidny év TO “lEtow. evior Kara THV OOov TEXEv- 
THoat avtov, Biwoavra etn mpos Ta EvevyKoVTA* 

56 ° ArroAASBuspos de drow éBdouncovra., copioTetoau 
d€ TeooapaKovra Kal akudalew Kata THY TeTAPTYV 
KaL oydonKooriy ‘Ohupidda.. 

"Eott kat ets Tobrov Hud oUTws Exov" 


Kal ocd, Hpwrayopy, par ex vor, ws ap ’A@nvéwy 
EK mor? | iwv Kal” odov mpéoBus ewv eBaves: 
\ 7 
etAeto yap ce huyeiv Kéxpomros méXts: aAXAa od peev 
Trou 


IladAddos dotu diyes, ILAouréa 8 otk Eedvyes. 


Aéyetat 5€ mor atvrov amattobvta Tov puobov 
EvabAov tov pabytiy, éxeivov elrOvTOs, s aX’ 
ovdema viKny VEVvLKT ICAL, ” eimeiv, ““ add’ éeyw pe 
av ViKnOW, or eym evikynoa, AaBety pe Set eav 
d€ ov, OTL av.” 

Deyove dé Kat adXdos pwraydpas dotporoyos, 
ets ov Kat Eddopiwy emixndevov eypaibe: Kal TpiTos 
UTwiKos hiddoogos. 


Ked. 0’. ATOTENHE ATITOAAOQNIATHS 


67 Avoyéevns *Amoddobéutdos *AmodkAwridtys, av7p 


\ \ + ’ / ” / \ 
dvotkos Kat ayav éAXoyysos. YKovoe d€, Pyow 


@ 444-441 B.C. » Anth. Pal. vii. 130. 
¢ We naturally feel surprise when this early philosopher 
is interpolated between Protagoras and Anaxarchus, both 
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Philochorus says that, when he was on a voyage 
to Sicily, his ship went down, and that Euripides 
hints at this in his Jazon. According to some his 
death occurred, when he was on a journey, at nearly 
ninety years of age, though Apollodorus makes his 
age seventy, assigns forty years for his career as a 
sophist, and puts his florwt in the 84th Olympiad.4 

There is an epigram of my own on him as follows ? : 


Protagoras, I hear it told of thee 

Thou died’st in eld when Athens thou didst flee ; 
Cecrops’ town chose to banish thee ; but though 
Thou ’scap’dst Athene, not so Hell below. 


The story is told that once, when he asked Euathlus 
his disciple for his fee, the latter replied, “ But I 
have not won a case yet.” “ Nay,” said Protagoras, 
“if I win this case against you I must have the fee, 
for winning it; if you win, I must have it, because 
you win it. 

There was another Protagoras, an astronomer, 
for whom Euphorion wrote a dirge; and a third 
who was a Stoic philosopher. 


Cuaprer 9. DIOGENES OF APOLLONIA ¢ 


Diogenes of Apollonia, son of Apollothemis, was 
a natural philosopher and a most famous man. Anti- 


assumed to be pupils of Democritus. The only explanation 
suggested is a severe reflection on our author’s acquaintance 
with his subject. There was a certain Diogenes of Smyrna, 
an obscure adherent of the school of Abdera. D. L., or 
more probably one of his authorities, has confused this 
Democritean with the earlier and better-known Diogenes 
of Apollonia. It is also strange that there is no Life of 
Metrodorus of Chios or of Nausiphanes. 
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"A 0 / ah “4 x \ a 4 > 
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’"Eddxer 56€ atT@ TAde* oToLxetov elvar Tov aépa, 
KOouLous daretpous Kat Kevov ATTELpoV" TOV TE depo. 
TMUKVOULLEVOV Kat d.palovpLevov YEVVNTLKOV Elvat Tov 
KOopwv: ovoev EK Too pay ovTos yivecBar ovo" els TO 
17) ov POetpecbar- TH ynv orpoyyvAny, Tpevopevny 
ev TO Leow, THV ovoTacw ethnputay KATA THY eK 
TOU Beppod mepupopav KaL mew o v0 TOD puxpod. 
“ApxT), d€ avT@ Tob ovyypapparos noe: Aoyou 
TAVTOS ApYopLevov SoKEL [LOL Xpewy elvar ry apxay 
dvapproByTaTov mrapexeaIan, Tv © €ppnveiav | 
amAnv Kal cemvynVv. 


Ked. o’. ANASAPXOX 


58 “Avafapxos “ABonpirns. OvTOS WKovee Avoyévous 
TOU Upupvatov: 6 O€ Myzpodapov Tob Xiov, os 
éXeye pond advto Tobr eidevar ore ovdev oide. 
Mntpddwpov 5€ Necod tod Xtov, of d¢ Anjroxpitrov 
faci aKkovoa. 6 5° ovv “Avd£apxos KaL “Adeg- 
dvOpw ouvay Kat yKpale Kara, THv deKaTnY Kal 
EKATOOTHV ‘Odvperredda. Kal cixev ex9pov Nuxo- 
Kpéovta Tov Kipou TUpavvov: Kai oT ev oVUpLTOGIW 





@ i.e. Anaxagoras, 

> Diels (op. “cit. p. 144) compares Plutarch, Strom. apud 
Euseb. Praep. Hvang.i. 8.13; Aétiusi. 3. 26; Theophrastus, 
Phys. Opin. Fr. 2. 

¢ Here a Diogenes is mentioned as a link between Demo © 
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sthenes calls him a pupil of Anaximenes ; but he lived 
in Anaxagoras’s time. This man,? so great was his 
unpopularity at Athens, almost lost his life, as Deme- 
trius of Phalerum states in his Defence of Socrates. 

The doctrines of Diogenes were as follows.2 Air 
is the universal element. There are worlds un- 
limited in number, and unlimited empty space. 
Air by condensation and rarefaction generates the 
worlds. Nothing comes into being from what is not or 
passes away into what isnot. The earth is spherical, 
firmly supported in the centre, having its construction 
determined by the revolution which comes from 
heat and by the congealment caused by cold. 

The words with which his treatise begins are these : 
“At the beginning of every discourse I consider 
that one ought to make the starting-point un- 
mistakably clear and the exposition simple and 
dignified.” 


Cuapter 10. ANAXARCHUS 


Anaxarchus, a native of Abdera, studied under 
Diogenes of Smyrna,’ and the latter under Metro- 
dorus of Chios, who used to declare that he knew 
nothing, not even the fact that he knew nothing ; 
while Metrodorus was a pupil of Nessas of Chios, 
though some say that he was taught by Democritus. 
Now Anaxarchus accompanied Alexander and 
flourished in the 110th Olympiad.¢ He made an 
enemy of Nicocreon, tyrant of Cyprus. Once at a 
critus and Anaxarchus. See p.468,notec. Cf. Clem. Alex. 
Strom, i. 64, p. 301 D Anpoxpitou 6€ akovorat Ipwraydpas 6 
"ABSnpirns Kai Mnrpddwpos 6 Xios, ob Arvoyévyns 6 Duvpvaios, ob 
"Avdtapxos, Tovrou dé vppwv, of Navo.pavyns ; Euseb. xiv. 17. 
10; Epiphanius, De fide, 9, p. 591. @ 340-337 B.c. 
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Hav els aVTOV OUTwWS <exoV >* 

/ / ” \ / / / > 

atiooete, Nixoxpewv, ete kat pada: OvAakds éote: 
/ > 3 / oes aby / > / 
mtiacet * Avatapyos 5° ev Atos éort 7aAar. 

/ / / aN Ge / / 

Kal o€ dvacretAaca yvadous oAtyov Tade A€E«Et 

euZ / 6c oo” \ 499 

pnuata Depoedovn, “ eppe pvAwOpe Kake. 

e \ A > , \ b) / A / 
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\ / \ ~ > / DS 
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<ldev avTa@ KaTOppeov aipua., dcigas TH XELpl TmpOos 
avrov dyer, ““TOUTL [ev ule KGL OUK 

ivwp olds 7ép Te peer pakdpecor Oeotar.” 
TlAovrapyos 8° atdrov “Ad€eEavdpov tobro A€Eau mpds 

\ / / b) \ \ + / 
Tovs didovs dycw. adda Kat addoTe mpotivovTa 
avt@ tov “Avdéapyov detEar THY KUALKa Kal ElzrEt 

px y ret 

BeBAjoeTtat tis Oed@v Bpotnoia yept. 
2 Anth. Pal. vii. 133. ® Il. v. 340. 


¢ Vit. Alex. c. 28. @ Euripides, Orestes, 271. 
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banquet, when asked by Alexander how he liked the 
feast, he is said to have answered, “ Everything, O 
king, is magnificent ; there is only one thing lacking, 
that the head of some satrap should be served up at 
table.” This was a hit at Nicocreon, who never 
forgot it, and when after the king’s death Anaxarchus 
was forced against his will to land in Cyprus, he 
seized him and, putting him in a mortar, ordered 
_him to be pounded to death with iron pestles. But 
he, making light of the punishment, made that 
well-known speech, “ Pound, pound the pouch 
containing Anaxarchus ; ye pound not Anaxarchus.”’ 
And when Nicocreon commanded his tongue to be 
cut out, they say he bit it off and spat it at him. 
This is what I have written upon him ?¢: 

Pound, Nicocreon, as hard as you like: it is but a pouch. 
Pound on; Anaxarchus’s self long since is housed with Zeus. 
And after she has drawn you upon her carding-combs a 
little while, Persephone will utter words like these: ‘‘ Out 
upon thee, villainous miller ! ”’ 


For his fortitude and contentment in life he was 
called the Happy Man. He had, too, the capacity 
of bringing anyone to reason in the easiest possible 
way. At all events. he succeeded in diverting 
Alexander when he had begun to think himself a 
god ; for, seeing blood running from a wound he had 
sustained, he pointed to him with his finger and said, 
** See, there is blood and not 

Ichor which courses in the veins of the blessed gods.”’ ? 
Plutarch, reports this as spoken by Alexander to his 

friends. Moreover, on another occasion, when 
Anaxarchus was drinking Alexander’s health, he 
held up his goblet and said : 

One of the gods shall fall by the stroke of mortal man.4 
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Ked. 1a’. JLT YRPPON 
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Tats aicbrijceow € ETUT PETTY. owleatar HEVTOL, Kaba 
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yvwpliLov TraparoAovbovvrwy. Awveotdnpos dé dnou 
prooodetv pev avrov Kara, TOV THS emoX7s Aoyov, 
pn HevTou y | Gmpoopareus EKAOTA TPATTEW. O O€ 
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"Avriyovos 6é pnow } Kapvortos | ev T@ [epi 
Ilvppavos rade mept avTov, OTL THY apr dBokds 
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¢ For “ Stilpo’s son Bryson’’ Roeper’s conjecture Bptcwves 
4} Zritwwvos (Philolog. xxx. 462) would substitute * under 
Bryson or Stilpo.’’ In any case chronology seems to forbid 
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Cuaprer 11. PYRRHO (ce. 360-270 B.c.) 


Pyrrho of Elis was the son of Pleistarchus, as 
Diocles relates. According to Apollodorus in his 
Chronology, he was first a painter ; then he studied 
under Stilpo’s son Bryson®: thus Alexander in his 
Successions of Philosophers. Afterwards he joined 
Anaxarchus, whom he accompanied on his travels 
everywhere so that he even forgathered with the 
Indian Gymnosophists and with the Magi. This led 
him to adopt a most noble philosophy, to quote 
Ascanius of Abdera, taking the form of agnosticism 
and suspension of judgement. He denied that any- 
thing was honourable or dishonourable, just or un- 
just.2 And so, universally, he held that there is 
nothing really existent, but custom and convention 
govern human action ; for no single thing is in itself 
any more this than that. 

He led a life consistent with this doctrine, going 
out of his way for nothing, taking no precaution, but 
facing all risks as they came, whether carts, precipices, 
dogs or what not, and, generally, leaving nothing to 
the arbitrament of the senses ; but he was kept out 
of harm’s way by his friends who, as Antigonus of 
Carystus tells us, used to follow close after him. 
But Aenesidemus says that it was only his philosophy 
that was based upon suspension of judgement, and 
that he did not lack foresight in his everyday acts. 
He lived to be nearly ninety. 

This is what Antigonus of Carystus says of Pyrrho 
in his book upon him. At first he was a poor and 
unknown painter, and there are still some indifferent 
the supposition that Pyrrho was a pupil of either Stilpo or 
Bryson. 

» i.e, a particular act is no more just than unjust. 
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1 Supplet Diels <7@ rod dxXou xpétw Kal Pidddokor>. 





2 Here Diels would insert in the text words which would 
make the meaning “ easily moved by the applause of the 
crowd and ambitious of fame.”’ 
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torch-racers of his in the gymnasium at Elis. He 
would withdraw from the world and live in solitude, 
rarely showing himself to his relatives ; this he did 
because he had heard an Indian reproach Anaxarchus, 
telling him that he would never be able to teach 
others what is good while he himself danced attend- 
ance on kings in their courts. He would maintain 
the same composure at all times, so that, even if you 
left him when he was in the middle of a speech, he 
would finish what he had to say with no audience 
but himself, although in his youth he had been 
hasty. Often, our informant adds, he would leave 
his home and, telling no one, would go roaming 
about with whomsoever he chanced to meet. And 
once, when Anaxarchus fell into a slough, he passed 
by without giving him any help, and, while others 
blamed him, Anaxarchus himself praised his in- 
difference and sang-frord. 

On being discovered once talking to himself, he 
answered, when asked the reason, that he was 
training to be good. In debate he was looked down 
upon by no one, for he could both discourse at length 
and also sustain a cross-examination, so that even 
Nausiphanes when a young man was captivated by 
him: at all events he used to say that we should 
follow Pyrrho in disposition but himself in doctrine ; 
and he would often remark that Epicurus, greatly 
admiring Pyrrho’s way of life, regularly asked 
him for information about Pyrrho; and that he 
was so respected by his native city that they 
made him high priest, and on his account they 
voted that all philosophers should be exempt from 
taxation. 

Moreover, there were many who emulated his 
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abstention from affairs, so that Timon in his Pytho @ 
and in his Sill: ® says°¢: 
O Pyrrho, O aged Pyrrho, whence and how 
Found’st thou escape from servitude to sophists, 
Their dreams and vanities ; how didst thou loose 
The bonds of trickery and specious craft ? 
Nor reck’st thou to inquire such things as these, 
What breezes circle Hellas, to what end, 
And from what quarter each may chance to blow. 


And again in the Conceits ¢ : 


This, Pyrrho, this my heart is fain to know, 

‘Whence peace of mind to thee doth freely flow, 

Why among men thou like a god dost show ? 

Athens honoured him with her citizenship, says 
Diocles, for having slain the Thracian Cotys. He 
lived in fraternal piety with his sister, a midwife, so 
says Eratosthenes in his essay On Wealth and Poverty, 
now and then even taking things for sale to market, 
poultry perchance or pigs, and he would dust the 
things in the house, quite indifferent as to what 
he did. They say he showed his indifference by 
washing a porker. Once he got enraged in his 
sister’s cause (her name was Philista), and he -told 
the man who blamed him that it was not over a 
weak woman that one should display indifference. 
When a cur rushed at him and terrified him, he 
answered his critic that it was not easy entirely to 
strip oneself of human weakness ; but one should 
strive with all one’s might against facts, by deeds 
if possible, and if not, in word. 
They say that, when septic salves and surgical 

and caustic remedies were applied to a wound he 
had sustained, he did not so much as frown. ‘Timon 


@ The citation from the Pytho is lost. > Fr. 48 D. 
¢ {l. ii. 796 ; Od. xvi. 465. SieBr267 (D: 
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we a BE O° TL xxi, Doom. 

¢ Here, it would seem, the materials which can be traced 
to Antigonus of Carystus come to an end. The source of 
the long passage §$ 69-108, with which must go the Sceptical 
Succession, §§ 115-116, is not obvious. It may be supposed 
that D. I. with his seeming partiality for the school (ef. 
§ 109) has here taken pains to collect as much new material 
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also portrays his disposition in the full account which 
he gives of him to Pytho. Philo of Athens, a friend 
of his, used to say that he was mostfond of Democritus, 
and then of Homer, admiring him and continually 
repeating the line 

As leaves on trees, such is the life of man.¢ 


He also admired Homer because he likened men to 
wasps, flies, and birds, and would quote these verses 
as well: 
Ay, friend, die thou ; why thus thy fate deplore ? 
Patroclus too, thy better, is no more,? 

and all the passages which dwell on the unstable 
purpose, vain pursuits, and childish folly of man. 

Posidonius, too, relates of him a story of this sort. 
When his fellow-passengers on board a ship were 
all unnerved by a storm, he kept calm and confident, 
pointing to a little pig in the ship that went on 
eating, and telling them that such was the un- 
perturbed state in which the wise man should keep 
himself. Numenius alone attributes to him positive 
tenets. He had pupils of repute, in particular one 
Eurylochus, who fell short of his professions; for 
they say that he was once so angry that he seized 
the spit with the meat on it and chased his cook 
right into the market-place. Once in Elis he was so 
hard pressed by his pupils’ questions that he stripped 


as possible. It is hardly likely that, without personal 
bias, a biographer would draw upon ‘* the commentary of 
Apollonides on the Szlli of Timon which he dedicated to 
Tiberius Caesar,’’ and the like. It has indeed been said 
that D. L. had access to a sceptical monograph which he 
either had or wished to have copied for himself. If so, it 
must have been by a contemporary, or at any rate a writer 
not earlier than Antiochus of Laodicea (§ 106) and Sextus 
Empiricus (§ 87). 
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8) Cfn Od Fxx10364; 
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and swam across the Alpheus. Now he was, as 
Timon too says, most hostile to Sophists. 

Philo, again, who had a habit of very often talking 
to himself, is also referred to in the lines@: 

Yea, him that is far away from men, at leisure to himself, 

Philo, who recks not of opinion or of wrangling. 

Besides these, Pyrrho’s pupils included Hecataeus 
of Abdera, Timon of Phlius, author of the Sz, of 
whom more anon, and also Nausiphanes of Teos, 
said by some to have been a teacher of Epicurus. 
All these were called Pyrrhoneans after the name 
of their master, but Aporetics, Sceptics, Ephectics, 
and even Zetetics, from their principles, if we may 
call them such—Zetetics or seekers because they 
were ever seeking truth, Sceptics or inquirers 
because they were always looking for a solution 
and never finding one, Ephectics or doubters because 
of the state of mind which followed their inquiry, 
I mean, suspense of judgement, and finally Aporetics 
or those in perplexity, for not only they but even 
the dogmatic philosophers themselves in their turn 
were often perplexed. Pyrrhoneans, of course, they 
were called from Pyrrho. Theodosius in his Sceptzc 
Chapters denies that Scepticism should be called 
Pyrrhonism ; for if the movement of the mind in 
either direction is unattainable by us, we shall 
never know for certain what Pyrrho really intended, 
and without knowing that, we cannot be called 
Pyrrhoneans. Besides this (he says), there is the 
fact that Pyrrho was not the founder of Scepticism ; 
nor had he any positive tenet ; but a Pyrrhonean is 
one who in manners and life resembles Pyrrho. 

Some call Homer the founder of this school, for 
to the same questions he more than anyone else is 
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& Brel 70oB: ® Supplices, 735-737. ° Fr. 34 D, 
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always giving different answers at different times, 
and is never definite or dogmatic about the answer. 
The maxims of the Seven Wise Men, too, they call 
sceptical; for instance, “‘Observe the Golden 
Mean,” and “ A pledge is a curse at one’s elbow,” 
meaning that whoever plights his troth steadfastly 
and trustfully brings a curse on his own head. 
Sceptically-minded, again, were Archilochus and 
Euripides, for Archilochus says ¢: 


Man’s soul, O Glaucus, son of Leptines, 
Is but as one short day that Zeus sends down. 


And Euripides ? : 


Great God ! how can they say poor mortal men 
Have minds and think ? Hang we not on thy will ? 
Do we not what it pleaseth thee to wish ? 


Furthermore, they find Xenophanes, Zeno of Elea, 
and Democritus to be sceptics : Xenophanes because 
he says,° 


Clear truth hath no man seen nor e’er shall know ; 


and Zeno because he would destroy motion, saying, 
“ A moving body moves neither where it is nor 
where it is not’’; Democritus because he rejects 
qualities, saying, ‘‘ Opinion says hot or cold, but the 
reality is atoms and empty space,” and again, “ Of 
a truth we know nothing, for truth is in a well.” 4 
Plato, too, leaves the truth to gods and sons of gods, 
and seeks after the probable explanation.¢ Euripides 
says/: 


¢ This proverbial expression is inadequate; a more 
literal rendering of év Bv@w would be “ in an abyss.” 
¢ Tim. 40. 
t Nauck, 7.G.F.?, Hur. 638; Polyid. Fr. 7. 
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@ Fr. 2,1. 7. sat Rison bari ¢ Hr, 47 D., 48 B. 
4 Tl. xx. 248-250. € Sveréd\ouv, imperfect. f Inf. § 104, 
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Who knoweth if to die be but to live, 
And that called life by mortals be but death ? 


So too Empedocles ¢ : 


So to these mortal may not list nor look 
Nor yet conceive them in his mind; 


and before that?: 


Each believes naught but his experience. 


And even Heraclitus: “ Let us not conjecture on 
deepest questions what is likely.”¢ Then again 
Hippocrates showed himself two-sided and but 
human. And before them all Homer @: 


Pliant is the tongue of mortals; numberless the tales 
within it; 


and 


Ample is of words the pasture, hither thither widely 
ranging ; 


and 


And the saying which thou sayest, back it cometh later 
on thee, 


where he is speaking of the equal value of contra- 
dictory sayings. 

The Sceptics, then, were constantly engaged @ in 
overthrowing the dogmas of all schools, but enuntiated 
none themselves; and though they would go so far 
as to bring forward and expound the dogmas of the 
others, they themselves laid down nothing definitely, 
not even the laying down of nothing. So much so 
that they even refuted their laying down of nothing, 
saying, for instance, ‘‘ We determine nothing,’ since 
otherwise they would have been betrayed into 
determining’; but we put forward, say they, all 
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4 j,e, ‘Every saying has its corresponding opposite” 
(supra, § 74). 
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the theories for the purpose of indicating our un- 
precipitate attitude, precisely as we might have done 
if we had actually assented to them. Thus by the 
expression “‘ We determine nothing” is indicated 
their state of even balance; which is similarly 
indicated by the other expressions, “ Not more (one 
thing than another),” ‘‘ Every saying has its 
corresponding opposite,” and the like. But “ Not 
more (one thing than another)” can also be taken 
positively, indicating that two things are alike; for 
example, “ The pirate is no more wicked than the 
liar.” But the Sceptics meant it not positively but 
negatively, as when, in refuting an argument, one 
says, “ Neither had more existence, Scylla or the 
Chimaera.”’ And “‘ More so”’ itself is sometimes 
comparative, as when we say that ‘“‘ Honey is more 
sweet than grapes”’; sometimes both positive and 
negative, as when we say, “ Virtue profits more than 
it harms,” for in this phrase we indicate that virtue 
profits and does not harm. But the Sceptics even 
refute the statement “‘ Not more (one thing than 
another).’’ For, as forethought is no more existent 
than non-existent, so ‘‘ Not more (one thing than 
another )”’ is no more existent than not. Thus, as 
Timon says in the Pytho, the statement means just 
absence of all determination and withholding of 
assent. The otherstatement, “ Every saying, etc.,’’ 
equally compels suspension of judgement; when 
facts disagree, but the contradictory statements 
have exactly the same weight, ignorance of the 
truth is the necessary consequence. But even this 
statement has its corresponding antithesis, so that 
after destroying others it turns round and destroys 
itself, like a purge which drives the substance 
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2 Here (as in § 104) the writer, whether D. L or his source, 
seems to pose as a Sceptic himself ; cf. Introd. p. xiii. 
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out and then in its turn is itself eliminated and 
destroyed. 

This the dogmatists answer by saying that they do 
{not merely} not deny the statement, but even plainly 
assert it. So they were merely using the words as 
servants, as it was not possible not to refute one state- 
ment by another; just as we®% are accustomed to 
say there is no such thing as space, and yet we have 
no alternative but to speak of space for the purpose 
of argument, though not of positive doctrine, and 
just as we say nothing comes about by necessity 
and yet have to speak of necessity. This was the sort 
of interpretation they used to give; though things 
appear to be such and such, they are not such in 
reality but only appear such. And they would say 
that they sought, not thoughts, since thoughts are 
evidently thought, but the things in which sensation 
plays a part. 

Thus the Pyrrhonean. principle, as Aenesidemus 
says in the introduction to his Pyrrhonics, is but a 
report on phenomena or on any kind of judgement, 
a report in which all things are brought te bear on 
one another, and in the comparison are found to 
present much anomaly and confusion. As to the 
contradictions in their doubts, they would first show 
the ways in which things gain credence, and then 
by the same methods they would destroy belief in 
them ; for they say those things gain credence which 
either the senses are agreed upon or which never 
or at least rarely change, as well as things which 
become habitual or are determined by law and those. 
which please or excite wonder. They showed, then, 
on the basis of that which is contrary to what induces 
belief, that the probabilities on both sides are equal. 
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1 5 748] rhs Reiske. 
2 kal Oeoddcros riOnow. dy conj. Nietsche; but Tauchn. 
has xaé” ods ridnow, els rpdros. 
* If, however, with Reiske we here read 7s for ras, 
the meaning is: ‘‘ The objections urged against the (sup- 
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Perplexities arise from the agreements 7 between 
appearances or judgements, and these perplexities 
they distinguished under ten different modes in 
which the subjects in question appeared to vary. 
The following are the ten modes laid down. 

The first.mode relates to the differences between 
living creatures in respect of those things which 
give them pleasure or pain, or are useful or harmful 
to them. By this it is inferred that they do not 
receive the same impressions from the same things, 
with the result that such a conflict necessarily leads 
to suspension of judgement. For some creatures 
multiply without intercourse, for example. creatures 
that live in fire, the Arabian phoenix and worms ; 
others by union, such as man and the rest. Some 
are distinguished in one way, some in another, and 
for this reason they differ in their senses also, hawks 
for instance being most keen-sighted, and dogs 
having a most acute sense of smell. It is natural 
that if thé senses, e.g. eyes, of animals differ, so also 
will the impressions produced upon them; so to the 
goat vine-shoots are good to eat, to man they are 
bitter ; the quail thrives on hemlock, which is fatal 
to man; the pig will eat ordure, the horse will not. 

The second mode has reference to the natures and 
idiosyncrasies of men; for instance, Demophon, 
Alexander’s butler, used to get warm in the shade 
and shiver in the sun. Andron of Argos is reported 
by Aristotle® to have travelled across the waterless 
deserts of Libya without drinking. Moreover, one 
man fancies the profession of medicine, another 
posed) consistency of our percepts or our concepts, were 
arranged by them under ten modes.” 

» Cf. Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. i. §§ 36-163. 
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farming, and another commerce; and the same 
ways of life are injurious to one man but beneficial 
to another; from which it follows that judgement 
must be suspended. 

The third mode depends on the differences between 
the sense-channels in different cases, for an apple 
gives the impression of being pale yellow in colour 
to the sight, sweet in taste and fragrant in smell. 
An object of the same shape is made to appear 
different by differences in the mirrors reflecting it. 
Thus it follows that what appears is no more such 
and such a thing than something different. 

The fourth made is that due to differences of 
condition and to changes in general; for instance, 
health, illness, sleep, waking, joy, sorrow, youth, 
old age, courage, fear, want, fullness, hate, love, 
heat, cold, to say nothing of breathing freely and 
having the passages obstructed. The impressions 
received thus appear to vary according to the nature 
of the conditions. Nay, even the state of madmen 
is not contrary to nature; for why should their 
state be so more than ours? Even to our view the 
sun has the appearance of standing still. And Theon 
of ‘Tithorea used to go to bed and walk in his sleep, 
while Pericles’ slave did the same on the housetop. 

The fifth mode is derived from customs, laws, 
belief in myths, compacts between nations and 
dogmatic assumptions. This class includes con- 
siderations with regard to things beautiful and ugly, 
true and false, good and bad, with regard to the 
gods, and with regard to the coming into being and 
the passing away of the world of phenomena. 
Obviously the same thing is regarded by some as 
just and by others as unjust, or as good by some and 
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1 6 Adwos Vulg. s vd deihyy Mensa de(Ans Reiske. 
2 é\alov Reiske 
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bad by others. Persians think it not unnatural for 
a man to marry his daughter; to Greeks it is un- 
lawful. The Massagetae, acording to Eudoxus in 
the first book of his Voyage round the World, have 
their wives in common; the Greeks have not. The 
Cilicians used to delight in piracy ; not so the Greeks. 
Different people believe in different gods; some in 
providence, others not. In burying their dead, the 
Kgyptians embalm them; the Romans burn them ; 
the Paeonians throw them into lakes. As to what 
is true, then, let suspension of judgement be our 
practice. 

The sixth mode relates to mixtures and participa- 
tions, by virtue of which nothing appears pure in 
and by itself, but only in combination with air, 
light, moisture, solidity, heat, cold, movement, 
exhalations and other forces. For purple shows 
different tints in sunlight, moonlight, and lamp- 
light ; and our own complexion does not appear the 
same at noon and when the sun is low. Again, a 
rock which in air takes two men to lift is easily 
moved about in water, either because, being in 
reality heavy, it is lifted by the water or because, 
being light, it is made heavy by the air. Of its own 
inherent property we know nothing, any more than 
of the constituent oils in an ointment. 

The seventh mode has reference to distances, 
positions, places and the occupants of the places. 
In this mode things which are thought to be large 
appear small, square things round ; flat things appear 
to have projections, straight things to be bent, and 
colourless coloured. So the sun, on account of its 
distance, appears small, mountains when far away 
appear misty and smooth, but when near at hand 
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@ As contrasted, e.g., with a comet; cf. Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. 
Hyp. i. 141. 
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rugged. Furthermore, the sun at its rising has a 
certain appearance, but has a dissimilar appearance 
when in mid-heaven, and the same body one appear- 
ance in a wood and another in open country. The 
image again varies according to the position of the 
object, and a dove’s neck according to the way it 
is turned. Since, then, it is not possible to observe 
these things apart from places and positions, their 
real nature is unknowable. 

The ezghth mode is concerned with quantities and 
qualities of things, say heat or cold, swiftness or 
slowness, colourlessness or variety of colours. Thus 
wine taken in moderation strengthens the body, 
but too much of it is weakening ; and so with food 
and other things. 

The ninth mode has to do with perpetuity, strange- 
ness, or rarity. Thus earthquakes are no surprise 
to those among whom they constantly take place ; 
nor is the sun, for it is seen every day.* This 
ninth mode is put eighth by fFavorinus and 
tenth by Sextus and Aenesidemus; moreover the 
tenth is put eighth by Sextus and ninth by 
Favorinus. 

The tenth mode rests on inter-relation, e.g. between 
light and heavy, strong and weak, greater and less, 
up and down. Thus that which is on the right is 
not so by nature, but is so understood in virtue of 
its position with respect to something else; for, if 
that change its position, the thing is no longer on 
the right. Similarly father and brother are relative 
terms, day is relative to the sun, and all things 
relative to our mind. Thus relative terms are in and 
by themselves unknowable. These, then, are the ten 
modes of perplexity. 
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@ Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. i. 37 éydo0s 6 ard rot mpds Tt. 
The intention of Agrippa was to replace the ten modes by 
his five. 

’ This is what is commonly called arguing in a circle. 
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But Agrippa and his school add to them ® five 
other modes, resulting respectively from disagree- 
ment, extension ad infinitum, relativity, hypothesis 
and reciprocal inference. The mode arising from 
disagreement proves, with regard to any inquiry 
whether in philosophy or in everyday life, that it 
is full of the utmost contentiousness and confusion. 
‘The mode which involves extension ad infinitum 
refuses to admit that what is sought to be proved is 
firmly established, because one thing furnishes the 
ground for belief in another, and so on ad infinitum. 
The mode derived from relativity declares that a 
thing can never be apprehended in and by itself, 
but only in connexion with something else. Hence 
all things are unknowable. The mode resulting from 
hypothesis arises when people suppose that you must 
take the most elementary of things as of themselves 
entitled to credence, instead of postulating them : 
which is useless, because some one else will adopt 
the contrary hypothesis. The mode arising from 
reciprocal inference is found whenever that which 
should be confirmatory of the thing requiring to be 
proved itself has to borrow credit from the latter, 
as, for example, if anyone seeking to establish the 
existence of pores on the ground that emanations 
take place should take this (the existence of pores) 
as proof that there are emanations.? 

They would deny all demonstration, criterion, 
sign, cause, motion, the process of learning, coming 
into being, or that there is anything good or bad 
by nature. For all demonstration, say they, is 
constructed out of things either already proved or 
indemonstrable. If out of things already proved, 
those things too will require some demonstration, 
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¢ Compare Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. ii. 185. ‘* The 
dogmatists assert that the sceptical arguments against 
demonstration are either demonstrative or non-demonstrative. 
If the latter, they fail to establish their point [mamely, that 
there is no such thing as demonstration] ; if the former, the 
Sceptics by assuming demonstration confute themselves.” 
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and so on ad infinitum ; if out of things indemonstrable, 
then, whether all or some or only a single one of 
the steps are the subject of doubt, the whole is 
indemonstrable.? If you think, they add, that there 
are some things which need no demonstration, yours 
must be a rare intellect, not to see that you must 
first have demonstration of the very fact that the 
things you refer to carry conviction in themselves. 
Nor must we prove that the elements are four from 
the fact that the elements are four. Besides, if we 
discredit particular demonstrations, we cannot accept 
the generalization from them. And in order that 
we may know that an argument constitutes a 
demonstration, we require a criterion; but again, 
in order that we may know that it is a criterion we 
require a demonstration ; hence both the one and 
the other are incomprehensible, since each is referred 
to the other. How then are we to grasp the things 
which are uncertain, seeing that we know no de- 
monstration? For what we wish to ascertain is not 
whether things appear to be such and such, but 
whether they are so in their essence. 

They declared the dogmatic philosophers to be 
fools, observing that what is concluded ex hypothesi 
is properly described not as inquiry but assumption, 
and by reasoning of this kind one may even argue 
for impossibilities. As for those who think that we 
should not judge of truth from surrounding circum- 
stances or legislate on the basis of what is found in 
nature, these men, they used to say, made themselves 
the measure of all things, and did not see that every 
phenomenon appears in a certain disposition and in 
a certain reciprocal relation to surrounding circum- 
stances. Therefore we must affirm either that all 
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things are true or that all things are false. For if 
certain things only are true <and others are false >, 
how are we to distinguish them? Not by the 
senses, where things in the field of sense are in 
question, since all these things appear to sense to be 
on an equal footing; nor by the mind, for the same 
reason. Yet apart from these faculties there is no 
other, so far as we can see, to help us to a judgement. 
Whoever therefore, they say, would be firmly assured 
about anything sensible or intelligible must first 
establish the received opinions about it; for some 
have refuted one doctrine, others another. But 
things must be judged either by the sensible or by 
the intelligible, and both are disputed. Therefore 
it is impossible to pronounce judgement on opinions 
about sensibles or intelligibles; and if the conflict 
in our thoughts compels us to disbelieve every one, 
the standard or measure, by which it is held that all 
things are exactly determined, will be destroyed, and 
we must deem every statement of equal value. 
Further, say they, our partner in an inquiry into a 
phenomenon is either to be trusted or not. If he 
is, he will have nothing to reply to the man to whom 
it appears to be the opposite *; for just as our friend 
who describes what appears to him is to be trusted, 
so is his opponent. If he is not to be trusted, he 
will actually be disbelieved when he describes what 
appears to him. 

We must not assume that what convinces us is 
actually true. For the same thing does not convince 
every one, nor even the same people always. 
Persuasiveness sometimes depends on _ external 
circumstances, on the reputation of the speaker, 


2 gg. to be not a serpent, but a coil of rope. 
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on his ability as a thinker or his artfulness, on the 
familiarity or the pleasantness of the topic. 

Again, they would destroy the criterion by 
reasoning of this kind. Even the criterion has either 
been critically determined or not. If it has not, 
it is definitely untrustworthy, and in its purpose of 
distinguishing is no more true than false. If it has, 
it will belong to the class of particular judgements, 
so that one and the same thing determines and is 
determined, and the criterion which has determined 
will have to be determined by another, that other 
by another, and so on ad infinitum. In addition to 
this there is disagreement as to the criterion, some 
holding that man is the criterion, while for some it 
is the senses, for others reason, for others the 
apprehensive presentation. Now man _ disagrees 
with man and with himself, as is shown by differences 
of laws and customs. ‘The senses deceive, and reason 
says different things. [inally, the apprehensive 
presentation is judged by the mind, and the mind 
itself changes in various ways. Hence the criterion 
is unknowable, and consequently truth also. 

They deny, too, that there is such a thing as a 
sign. If there is, they say, it must either be sensible 
or intelligible. Now it is not sensible, because what 
is sensible is a common attribute, whereas a sign 
is a particular thing. Again, the sensible is one of 
the things which exist by way of difference, while 
the sign belongs to the category of relative. Nor 
is a sign an object of thought, for objects of thought 
are of four kinds, apparent judgements on things 
apparerit, non-apparent judgements on things non- 
apparent, non-apparent on apparent, or apparent 
on non-apparent ; and a sign is none of these, so 
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is not immediately evident, the realm of the unknown or 
as yet unascertained (ddy)or). 
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that there is no such thing as a sign. A sign is not 
“ apparent on apparent,” for what is apparent needs 
no sign; nor is it non-apparent on non-apparent, 
for what is revealed by something must needs 
appear ; nor is it non-apparent on apparent, for that 
which is to afford the means of apprehending some- 
thing else must itself be apparent ; nor, lastly, is it 
apparent on non-apparent, because the sign, being 
relative, must be apprehended along with that of 
which it is the sign, which is not here the case. 
It follows that nothing uncertain can be apprehended ; 
for it is through signs that uncertain things are said 
to be apprehended. 

Causes, too, they destroy in this way. <A cause 
is something relative ; for it is relative to what can 
be caused, namely, the effect. But things which are 
relative are merely objects of thought and have no 
substantial existence. Therefore a cause can only 
be an object of thought; inasmuch as, if it be a 
cause, it must bring with it that of which it is said 
to be the cause, otherwise it will not be a cause. 
Just as a father, in the absence of that in relation 
to which he is called father, will not be a father, 
so too with a cause. But that in relation to which 
the cause is thought of, namely the effect, is not 
present ; for there is no coming into being or passing 
away or any other process: therefore there is no 
such thing as cause. Furthermore, if there is a 
cause, either bodies are the cause of bodies, or things 
incorporeal of things incorporeal ; but neither is the 
case; therefore there is no such thing as cause. 
Body in fact could not be the cause of body, inasmuch 
as both have the same nature. And if either is 
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called a cause in so far as it is a body, the other, 
being a body, will become a cause. But if both be 
alike causes, there will be nothing to be acted upon 
Nor can an incorporeal thing be the cause of an 
incorporeal thing, for the same reason. And a thing 
incorporeal cannot be the cause of a body, since 
nothing incorporeal creates anything corporeal. And, 
lastly, a body cannot be the cause of anything 
incorporeal, because what is produced must be of 
the material operated upon ; but if it is not operated 
upon because it is incorporeal, it cannot be produced 
by anything whatever. Therefore there is no such 
thing as a cause. A corollary to this is their state- 
ment that the first principles of the universe have 
no real existence ; for in that case something must 
have been there to create and act. 

Furthermore there is no motion; for that which 
moves moves either in the place where it is or in a 
place where it is not. But it cannot move in the 
place where it is, still less in any place where it 
is not. Therefore there is no such thing as 
motion. 

They used also to deny the possibility of learning. 
If anything is taught, they say, either the existent 
is taught through its existence or the non-existent 
through its non-existence. But the existent is not 
taught through its existence, for the nature of 
existing things is apparent to and recognized by all ; 
nor is the non-existent taught through the non- 
existent, for with the non-existent nothing is ever 
done, so that it cannot be taught to anyone. 

Nor, say they, is there any coming into being. 
For that which is does not come into being, since 
it 7s; nor yet that which is not, for it has no sub- 
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stantial existence, and that which is neither sub- 
stantial nor existent cannot have had the chance of 
coming into being either. 

There is nothing good or bad by nature, for if 
there is anything good or bad by nature, it must 
be good or bad for all persons alike, just as snow is 
cold to all. But there is no good or bad which is 
such to all persons in common; therefore there is 
no such thing as good or bad by nature. For either 
all that is thought good by anyone whatever must 
be called good, or not all. Certainly all cannot be so 
called; since one and the same thing is thought good 
by one person and bad by another; for instance, Epi- 
curus thought pleasure good and Antisthenes thought 
it bad; thus on our supposition it will follow that 
the same thing is both good and bad. But if we say 
that not all that anyone thinks good is good, we shall 
have to judge the different opinions ; and this is im- 
possible because of the equal validity of opposing argu- 
ments. Therefore the good by nature is unknowable. 

The whole of their mode of inference can be 
gathered from their extant treatises. Pyrrho himself, 
indeed, left no writings, but his associates Timon, 
Aenesidemus, Numenius and Nausiphanes did; and 
others as well. 

The dogmatists answer them by declaring that 
the Sceptics themselves do apprehend and dogmatize ; 
for when they are thought to be refuting their 
hardest they do apprehend, for at the very same 
time they are asseverating and dogmatizing. Thus 
even when they declare that they determine nothing, 
and that to every argument there is an opposite 
argument, they are actually determining these very 
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@ i.e. all we know is that we feel. Cf. supra, ii. § 92. 
o § 74. 
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confess to human weaknesses ; for we recognize that 
it is day and that we are alive, and many other 
apparent facts in life ; but with regard to the things 
about which our opponents argue so_ positively, 
claiming to have definitely apprehended them, we 
suspend our judgement because they are not certain, 
and confine knowledge to our impressions.“ For we 
admit that we see, and we recognize that we think 
this or that, but how we see or how we think we 
know not. And we say in conversation that a 
certain thing appears white, but we are not positive 
that it really is white. As to our ‘ We determine 
nothing ’ and the like,? we use the expressions in 
an undogmatic sense, for they are not like the 
assertion that the world is spherical. Indeed the 
latter statement is not certain, but the others are 
‘mere admissions. Thus in saying “We determine 
nothing, we are not determining even that.” 

Again, the dogmatic philosophers maintain that 
the Sceptics do away with life itself, in that they 
reject all that life consists in. The others say this 
is false, for they do not deny that we see ; they only 
say that they do not know how we see. ‘* We admit 
the apparent fact,”’ say they, “ without admitting 
that it really is what it appears to be.’ We also 
perceive that fire burns; as to whether it is its 
nature to burn, we suspend our judgement. We see 
that a man moves, and that he perishes; how it 
happens we do not know. We merely object to 
accepting the unknown substance behind phenomena. 
When we say a picture has projections, we are 
describing what is apparent; but if we say that it 
has no projections, we are then speaking, not of 
what is apparent, but of something else. This is 
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Soir 69a 
> i.e. the one has as much right to be called an appearance 
as the other. 
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what makes Timon say in his Python that he has 
not gone outside what is customary. And again in 
the Conceits he says ¢ : 


But the apparent is omnipotent wherever it goes ; 


and in his work On the Senses, “‘ I do not lay it down 
that honey is sweet, but I admit that it appears 
to be so.” 

Aenesidemus too in the first book of his Pyrrhonean 
Discourses says that Pyrrho determines nothing 
dogmatically, because of the possibility of con- 
tradiction, but guides himself by apparent facts. 
Aenesidemus says the same in his works Against 
Wisdom and On Inqury. Furthermore Zeuxis, the 
friend of Aenesidemus, in his work On Two-sided 
Arguments, Antiochus of Laodicea, and Apellas in 
his Agrippa all hold to phenomena alone. Therefore 
the apparent is the Sceptic’s criterion, as indeed 
Aenesidemus says; and so does Epicurus. Demo- 
critus, however, denied that any apparent fact 
could be a criterion, indeed he denied the very 
existence of the apparent. Against this criterion 
of appearances the dogmatic philosophers urge that, 
when the same appearances produce in us different 
impressions, é.g.a round or square tower, the Sceptic, 
unless he gives the preference to one or other, will 
be unable to take any course ; if on the other hand, 
say they, he follows either view, he is then no longer 
allowing equal value to all apparent facts. The 
Sceptics reply that, when different impressions are 
produced, they must both be said to appear”; for 
things which are apparent are so called because 
they appear. ‘The end to be realized they hold to 


be suspension of judgement, which brings with it 
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pact Tovs oKEeTTiKOUS. 


Ked. o8’. TIMQN 


109 AzoAAwvidys 6 Nixaeds 6 map’ yudv ev TO 
tA ~ > A / ¢ Vas “A 
mpwutw tav Eis tovs Xirkdovs vropvypate, a 

a , , eh $9 \ , 
mpoopuvet TiBepiw Katicapr, dynot tov Tivwva 
etvat matpos prev Tysdpyov, DAiaovov d5é€ TO yévos: 
véov 6€ Katadedbévra yopevew, emerta KaTa- 


1 ore] avrol coni. Apelt. 





@7Ta 5 80a mepl nuds ov €or, ddA Kar’ avayKny, ov 
Suvdueba  pevyew. This is explained by Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. 
Hyp. i. 29 dxretoOat papev (sce. Tov oKemtixdy) brd TeV KaT- 
nvaykacuevwy : ‘* For we admit that we feel cold, that we are 
thirsty,”” etc. 

> 4.e. a calm, the opposite of an excitable, temperament : 
cf. Plato, Lys. 211 E rpdws éxw. 

¢‘O wap judy. Reiske took this to mean “ my fellow- 
citizen,’ 6 rHs juerépas wédXews. Hence Usener inferred that 
Nicias of Nicaea was the author here used by D. L.; but 
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tranquillity like its shadow: so ‘Timon and Aenesi- 
demus declare. For in matters which are for us to 
decide we shall neither choose this nor shrink from 
that; and things which are not for us to decide 
but happen of necessity, such as hunger, thirst and 
pain, we cannot escape,’ for they are not to be 
removed by force of reason. And when the dog- 
matists argue that he may thus live in such a frame 
of mind that he would not shrink from killing and 
eating his own father if ordered to do so, the Sceptic 
replies that he will be able so to live as to suspend 
his judgement in cases where it is’ a question of 
arriving at the truth, but not in matters of life and 
the taking of precautions. Accordingly we may 
choose a thing or shrink from a thing by habit and 
may observe rules and customs. According to some 
authorities the end proposed by the Sceptics is 
insensibility ; according to others, gentleness.? 


CuapTer 12. TIMON (ce. 320-230 B.c.) 


Timon, says our® Apollenides of Nicaea in the 
first book of his commentaries On the Silli, which 
he dedicated to Tiberius Caesar, was the son of 
Timarchus and a native of Phlius. Losing his parents 
when young, he became a stage-dancer, but later 


nothing that we know of this Nicias tends to confirm such 
a conjecture. In favour of the translation adopted by 
most scholars it may be urged that Strabo calls the Stoics 
of juérepor, just as Cicero calls the Academics “ nostri.” 
Even if we accept this meaning, “* a Sceptic like myself,” a 
further subtlety arises. Is D. L. here speaking in his own 
person or has he merely transcribed 6 zap’ 7juev from a 
monograph of a Sceptic? Something may be urged on 
either side; for reasons given in Introd. p. xiii, the former 
conjecture seems somewhat more probable. 
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DIOGENES LAERTIUS 


4 > 8 lo > M 4 A > in Fp 
yvovta amrodnunoar eis Méyapa mpos UrTiAmwva 
Kakelvw ovvo.atpipavta adOis émaveABetv otxade 
Kal yhyar. eita mpdos Ilvppwva eis *"HAw azo- 

~ land A 4 
NHHOAL PETA THS yvuvatkos KaKel diaTpiPew Ews 

~ A @ 4, 
avT@ matdes eyévovto, wv Tov pev mpeoBUTEpov 
ri, 2 9 > / NED \ 29Q7 x PS) 10 
Havdov exadece kat larpixny edidaée Kat diadoxov 

A / f c: > > , Sy e \ 
tod Biov KateAime. 6 5° EdAdyiywos Hv, Ws Kat 
Lwriwy ev TO evdexatw dyoiv. amop@v pevror 

A ~ sy 
Tpopav annpev eis tov “EXAnjomovrov Kat THY 
U > , 4 : a | 
IIpomovrida: ev Xadkydov te ocodiotevmv emt 

, > ~ >) if 3 ~ / J. 
mA€ov amodoxyns n&iwOn- éevted0ev Te Topiodpevos 
annpev eis “AOjvas, Kaket duétpiBe péxpe Kal 

lent s\/7 - > / / 
TeAeuTis, oXrtyov xpovov eis OnBas dradpapav. 
3 / A793 / ~ A \ 
eyvacbn de kat “Avtvydvw 7T@ BaotAet cat IIrodXe- 

/ ~ déA ¢ 3 \ > a aS, 
paiw 7H DirtaddAdw, ws adros ev Tots idpPots 
avT@ japTupet. 

"Hy dé, dyotv 6 *Avtiyovos, kat didomdrns Kai 
> \ ~ / > / / 
amo TOV pirocopur et axyoAalou mroujnpara our 
éypape Kal Ee? Kat Tpayqotas Kal catvpous 
Kat OpauaTa KwLKa TpiaKovTa, Ta O€ Tpayucd, 
e€jKovta, aidXovs Te Kal Kwaidous. déperar 8 

> A \ 4, / > > a / 
avTovd Kat Katadoyddny PiBria eis éem@v TelvovTa 

10 5 4 «& \ aN , ¢€ K , 
pupiadas dvo, av Kat “Avtiyovos o Kaptortos 
peuvyntat, avayeypadws avtod Kal adtrtos Tov 
Biov. ta&v dé aitkwy tpia éotiv, &v ois ws av 
oKeTTLKOS @Y mdvTas AoLdopel Kat otAAaiver ToOvs 
doypariKovs ev Tapwotas El0eL. WV TO [Lev TP@TOv 
avrodunyntov EXEL THY eppunvetay, TO O€ deve pov 
Kal TplTov ev O.a oyou | OXHLATL. paivera yoov 
avakpivwv Kevodavny tov Korodwyiov epi éxa- 

> la A 

otwv, 6 & atr@ dunyovpevds eore Kal ev pev TO 

, ~ > / > \ A / 
devtépw Tmept THY apyatotépwrv, ev d€ TH TpiTw 
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took a dislike to that pursuit and went abroad to 
Megara to stay with Stilpo; then after some time 
he returned home and married. After that he went 
to Pyrrho at Elis with his wife, and lived there until 
his children were born; the elder of these he called 
Xanthus, taught him medicine, and made him his 
heir. This son was a man of high repute, as we 
learn from Sotion in his eleventh book. Timon, how- 
ever, found himself without means of support and 
sailed to the Hellespont and Propontis. Living now 
at Chalcedon as a sophist, he increased his reputation 
still further and, having made his fortune, went to 
Athens, where he lived until his death, except for a 
short period which he spent at Thebes. He was 
known to King Antigonus and to Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus, as his own iambics @ testify. 

He was, according to Antigonus, fond of wine, and 
in the time that he could spare from philosophy 
he used to write poems. These included epics, 
tragedies, satyric dramas, thirty comedies and sixty 
tragedies, besides szllz (lampoons) and obscene 
poems. There are also reputed works of his extend- 
ing to twenty thousand verses which are mentioned 
by Antigonus of Carystus, who also wrote his life. 
There are three silli in which, from his point of view 
as a Sceptic, he abuses every one and lampoons the 
dogmatic philosophers, using the form of parody. 
In the first he speaks in the first person throughout, 
the second and third are in the form of dialogues ; 
for he represents himself as questioning Xenophanes 
of Colophon about each philosopher in turn, while 
Xenophanes answers him ; in the second he speaks 
of the more ancient philosophers, in the third of the 


@ Possibly the proem of the Siilz. 
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A ~ € , cr \ > ~ he , 
TEpl TOV VOTEPWV" obey 67) avTa@ TWES KO Ent- 

112 Aoyov emeyparbay. TO O€ m™p@Tov TavTa Te pleXe 
mpdypara., hiv 6 OTL LOVOTTPOGWTTOS EOTLW YH TrOLNaLS* 
“px d€ adT@ HOS, 
€omete viv jLor Coot ToAUmpaypoves eoTEe GOptoTat. 

"Eredctrnoe 8° eyyds er@v evevijKovTa, ws 
dnow 6 *Avtiyovos Kal Uwriwy ev TH evdekaTw. 
Totrov éyw Kal érepodladuwov yKovoa, Emel Kat 
avtos avtov KikAwma éxdrer. yéyove Kal EeTepos 
Tiwv 6 puodvOpwros. 

‘O 5° ovv pirdcoopos Kal diroKymos nv opodpa 
Kal (ovompaypov, ws Kat “Avtiyovds yet. Adyos 
yotv eimetvy ‘lepwvupov tov mepiumatyTiKOV é7 
avrob, “‘ ‘Os mapa tots LKvPars Kai ot devyovres 
Tofevouar KQL OL OLWKOVTES, ouTw TOV prrocogwy 
ot prev. SuwKoVvTeEs Onpaor TOUS palyras, ot de 
pevyovres, Kabdzrep Kal O Teen.” 

118 “Hv 6€ Kal of€ds vofoa Kal SdiapvKrypicac: 
piroypaypards TE Kat Tols montats puv0ous 
ypaibar (Kavos Kal Spdpara ovvovar Bevan. [LeT- 
edloou O€ TOV Tpayworav "AreEdvipw Kat ‘Opnipe. 
OopuBovpevds @ dro trav Geparrawaov Kal KUV@V 
Emote pundév, omrovddlwy epi TO _Tpewacery. 
dact dé Kat “Aparov mb eoBau avdrod TOS Thy 
‘Opmpov Toinow acparn KTyoatto, Tov Oé elrretv, 

el Tols apyatots dvrvypadous eVTVYXAVOL KaL pa) 
Tots 7On Siwplwpevois.” EiKH TE aVT@ EKELTO TA 


27 Bron: 

» Diels regards the passage from kal én, § 110, down to 
Tinwy 6 uicdvOpwros, § 112, as an insertion, disturbing the 
symmetry of the materials derived from Antigonus of 
Carystus. 
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later, which is why some have entitled it the Epilogue. | 
The first deals with the same subjects, except that 
the poem is a monologue. It begins as follows ¢: 


Ye sophists, ye inquisitives, come! follow ! 


He died at the age of nearly ninety, so we learn 
from Antigonus and from Sotion in his eleventh 
book. I have heard that he had only one eye; 
indeed he used to call himself a Cyclops. There 
was another Timon, the misanthrope.? 

Now this philosopher, according to Antigonus, was 
very fond of gardens and preferred to mind his own 
affairs. At all events there is a story that Hieronymus 
the Peripatetic said of him, “Just as with the 
Scythians those who are in flight shoot as well as 
those who pursue, so, among philosophers, some 
catch their disciples by pursuing them, some by 
fleeing from them, as for instance Timon.” . 

He was quick to perceive anything and to turn up 
his nose in scorn; he was fond of writing and at all 
times good at sketching plots for poets and collaborat- 
ing in dramas. He used to give the dramatists Alex- 
ander and Homer materials for their tragedies.© When 
disturbed by maidservants and dogs, he would stop 
writing, his earnest desire being to maintain tran- 
quillity. Aratus is said to have asked him how he 
could obtain a trustworthy text of Homer, to which 
he replied, “ You can, if you get hold of the ancient 
copies, and not the corrected copies of our day.” 
He used to let his own poems lie about, sometimes 


¢ 7.e. he collaborated with these two tragic poets, Alex- 
ander the Aetolian and Homer of Byzantium, partly by 
furnishing them with plots, partly by handing over scenes 
from unpublished plays of his own, or other similar material. 
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114 TOUpara, éviore HulBpwrat woTe Kai ZLemtpe 


115 


TO Prrope AVAYWWOKOVTA TL emutudirrew Kat 
Kara TO erreADov Suef vevan: eMovra v ep” Tpicetas, 
oUTWs evpelv TO amooTTAacLa Téws dyvoobvra. 
TocotTov nv adiddopos. aAAd Kal eUpous * ws 
pnd apiorav ovyywpeiv. dat &° adtrov *Apkeot- 
Aaov Peacdpevov da THY Kepxarwv iovra, eizeiv, 
“ri od Sdeipo, EvOaTep cis of eAcvOepor; 
auvexes Te emmAdyew eiwber mpos Tovs Tas aicbycets 
fuer €miysaptupobytos Tob vod éyxKpivovrTas, 


ouvnrBev ’Arrayads te kat Novos. 


ewer dé Kal mailew towaira. mpos ovv Tov 
Oavydlovra mavra edn, ‘ti 8 od} Oavydlers ort 
Tpets ovTes TEeTTapas e€xouev odOadyovs;’’ Fv 
avros TE erepopbauos | Kal O Atooxouptons paby - 
THs avTov, Kal 6 Tpos ov eAreyev & byujs. epwrnfeis 
d€ mol” do Tob “ApkeotAdou dua Te _Tapetn eK 
OnBar, eon, “ty duds avamenrapevouvs opav 
yero. Opes be xabamropevos "ApKeotAdov év 
tots aiddous éemyvecev adtov ev TH éemvypapopeva 
"ApkeotAdou mepideimva. 

Tovrov duddoxos, ws pey Mnvodores pnoe, 
yeyovev ovdeis, aAAa dréAumrev 7 ayoyn ews avTny 
IIroAepatos 6 Kupyvatos a AVEKTHOATO. ws & ‘Inno- 
Botés dynot Kat Ywriwv, dijxovoav atdrtob Awoo- 
Kouptons Kumpios Kat Nixodoyos ‘Péddtos Kai 
Eidpavwp Lereveeds Ipaiidouvs 7 aad Tpwddos, 


@ Similar carelessness is recorded of Lamartine. 

>» Usually explained, after Diogenianus, of two notorious 
thieves, Attagas the Thessalian and Numenius the Corinthian. 
There may, however, be a sly hit at Pyrrho’s disciple 
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half eaten away. Hence, when he came to read parts 
of them to Zopyrus the orator, he would turn over 
the pages and recite whatever came handy; then, 
when he was half through, he would discover the 
piece which he had been looking for in vain, so careless 
was he.* Furthermore, he was so easy-going that he 
would readily go without his dinner. They say that 
once, when he saw Arcesilaus passing through the 
‘“ knaves-market,” he said, ‘‘ What business have you 
to come here, where we are all free men?” He 
was constantly in the habit of quoting, to those who 
would admit the evidence of the senses when con- 
firmed by the judgement of the mind, the line— 


Birds of a feather flock together.? 


Jesting in this fashion was habitual with him. When 
a man marvelled at everything, he said, ‘““ Why do 
you not marvel that we three have but four eyes 
between us?” for in fact he himself had only one 
eye, as also had his disciple Dioscurides, while the 
man whom he addressed was normal. Asked once 
by Arcesilaus why he had come there from Thebes, 
he replied, ““ Why, to laugh when I have you all in 
full view!” Yet, while attacking Arcesilaus in his 
Szlk, he has praised him in his work entitled the 
Funeral Banquet of Arcesilaus. 

' According to Menodotus he left no successor, but 
his school lapsed until Ptolemy of Cyrene re-estab- 
lished it. Hippobotus and Sotion, however, say that 
he had as pupils Dioscurides of Cyprus, Nicolochus 
of Rhodes, Euphranor of Seleucia, and Prajlus of the 


Numenius (supra, § 102). Or merely the birds partridge 
and woodcock may be meant, not any Mr. Partridge 
and Mr. Woodcock. 
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“a 4 \ > 4 ie 7 
6s oUTw KapTeptkos eyeveTo, Kabd dna DvAapyos 
toTop@v, WaT adikws Uropetvat Ws emt mpodocia 
KoAac@Ojvat, unde Adyou Tovs mroXiTas KaTa€iwaoas. 
116 Etdpdvopos Se dujkovoev HuBovdos *AAcEav- 
dpevs, o0 IIroAcpaios, ob} Lapmyndwv Kat ‘Hpa- 
KAetoys, ‘HpakdAeidov 8° Awvecidnuos Kvyaatos, 
“A \ / / > \ / fs 
6s Kal Iluppwreiwy Adywr oKTa ovveypare BiBria: 
e , ¢ , ‘e ~ e , 
ob ZevEinmos 6 moAXitns, ob Leds 6 Twvdzovs, 
ee 9 , Q 2 A / , 4 
od *Avrioyos Aaodikeds amo AvKov: tovTouv dé 
/ ¢ , > \ b] 4 \ 
Mnvddotos 6 Nixopyndeds, tarpos ep7repiKds, Kal 
@evwdds Aaodsceds: Myvoddrov S€ “Hpddotos 
’"Aprews Tapoevs: “Hpoddrov dé diunkovoe LéErtos 
6 €umeipiKds, 00 Kal Ta Seka TOV LkemTiK@v Kal - 
dAAa KddAXoTa: LéErov bé duyKovce Vatopvivos 6 
Kvénvds, €umeuptkos Kat adtos. 
¢ This is probably the same person as is referred to by 
Clem. Alex. Strom. iv. 56, where the text reads Ilainos 6 
Aaxtdov yvdpiuos. His heroic end was also extolled (Clement 


says) by Timotheus of Pergamum. See Wilamowitz, Phil. 
Unters. iv. p. 107. 
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Troad.¢ The latter, as we learn from the history of 
Phylarchus, was a man of such unflinching courage 
that, although unjustly accused, he patiently suffered 
a traitor’s death, without so much as deigning to 
speak one word to his fellow-citizens. 

Euphranor had as pupil Eubulus of Alexandria ; 
Kubulus taught Ptolemy, and he again Sarpedon and 
Heraclides; Heraclides again taught Aenesidemus 
of Cnossus, the compiler of eight books of Pyrrhonean 
discourses ; the latter was the instructor of Zeuxippus 
his fellow-citizen, he of Zeuxis of the angular foot 
(ywvidrovs, Cruickshank), he again of Antiochus of 
Laodicea on the Lycus, who had as pupils Menodotus 
of Nicomedia, an empiric physician, and Theiodas of 
Laodicea; Menodotus was the instructorof Herodotus 
of Tarsus, son of Arieus, and Herodotus taught Sextus 
Empiricus, who wrote ten books on Scepticism, and 
other fine works. Sextus taught Saturninus called 
Cythenas,? another empiricist. 


» Possibly Kuéa6nvaeds, i.e. a member of the well-known 
Attic deme, into which even Italians with such names as 
Saturninus might penetrate under the cosmopolitan empire 
of the Severi. 
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ENIKOYPOX 


1 *Emixovpos NeoxAgéous kat Xatpeotparns, *AOn- 
vaios, TOV Shpwv LTapyyrrios, yevous tod tev 
Diraidav, ws dnot Myzpodwpos ev 7H Ilepi 
evyeveias. TodTov gacw dddo. te Kat “Hpa- 
KAElons ev TH Uwriwvos emuToyy KAnpovxynodvTwv 
"AOnvaiwy tHv Udapov exeibc tpadjvar: doKxTw- 
KavdeKeTn © €ADeciv eis “AOjvas, Hevoxpatous pev 
ev ’Axadnpeta, “ApitotoréAous 3° ev XaAkide d1a- 
tpiBovros. TteAevticavtos be *AdAcEavdpov Tob 
Makeddvos Kat tav “APnvaiwy éxmecdvtwy tr 
TlepSixxop preteADctv ets Kododdva mpos tov 

2marepa'/ypovov dé twa Sdiatpibavra adToOt Kat 
pabnras abpoicavra madw emaved\Oeiv eis "AOrvas 
emt “Ava€ixpdrovs: Kat péxpt pev Tivos Kat’ 
emuyutiav Tots addots PiAccodetv, Emreita tdia amo- 
<dhaivecbar> tHv am adtrtod KAnbeicav aipeow 
cvotnoavta. eddisacba. dé dirocodias adros 
dnow eT yeyovws tertapeckaidexa. *AzroAdo- 
Swpos 8° 6 *Emxovpewos &v TH mpwTw TeEpl Tob 
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BOOK X 
EPICURUS (311-271 p.c.) 


Epicurus, son of Neocles and Chaerestrate, was a 
citizen of Athens of the deme Gargettus, and, as 
Metrodorus says in his book On Noble Birth, of the 
family of the Philaidae. He is said by Heraclides 4 
in his Epitome of Sotion, as well as by other author- 
ities, to have been brought up at Samos after the 
Athenians had sent settlers there and to have come 
to Athens at the age of eighteen, at the time when 
Xenocrates was lecturing at the Academy and 
Aristotle in Chalcis. Upon the death of Alexander 
of Macedon and the expulsion of the Athenian 
settlers from Samos by Perdiccas,? Epicurus left 
Athens to join his father in Colophon.,; For some 
time he stayed there and gathered disciples, but 
returned to Athens in the archonship of Anaxicrates.° 
And for a while, it is said, he prosecuted his studies 
in common with the other philosophers, but after- 
wards put forward independent views by the founda- 
tion of the school called after him. He says himself 
that he first came into contact with philosophy at 
the age of fourteen. Apollodorus the Epicurean, 
in the first book of his Life of Epicurus, says 


@ 4,e. Heraclides Lembos (F'.H.@. iii. p. 70). 
> Diod. Sic. xviii. 18. 9. ¢ 307-306 B.c. 
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"Emuxovpov Biou dyow €AGety adroy emt pirocodiay 
KaTAyVOVTA TOV ypapparraray, emeld7) per} €Ouv'")- 
Onoav épunvedoa abt Ta mept ToD map “Hoidda 
xdovs. dyct & "Epuurros ypapparodiSdcxaroy 
attov yeyevnabar, erreur LLEVTOL TEPLTUYOVTA Tots 
3 Anpoxpirov BuBAtors em pirooodiay dEat 06 Kal 


tov Tipwrva daoKkew trepi abrod: / 


¢ = A \ , 3 =) »\9,' 
VOTATOS AV Pvaik Ov KQUL KUVTATOS, EK LidpLov eADa 
ypappadidacKkadions, AVAYOWVOTATOS CadvTwv. 


Luvediroacdouy 8 atta mpotpebapevw Kal ot 
adeAdot tpets ovtes, NeoxAfs Xarpédnpuos ’Aptore- 
if / ¢€ 3 7 > 
Bovdos, Kaba dnor DirSdynpos 6 “Emxovperos ev 
~ 8 4 ~ ~ Xr / SE > LAAG 
TO OexaTw THs TOV PtAcocdwyv cvvtakews: adda 
X ~ ~ yw , \ > 
kat dovAos Mis dvopa, Kaba dnot Mupwrvravos ev 
¢ / ¢ aA f / > S 
Opotors toropixots Kedadators. Ardtysos 5° 6 
XTwiKds SvopevOs exwv mpos avrov mKporara 
b) \ / b) \ / / 
avtov d.apePAnKev, emiaotorAas Pepwv TEevTHKOVTA 
aceAyets ws “Emxotpov: Kat 6 Ta ets Xpvoumzov 
3 / > tA e > f, / 
avahepopeva emioTodia ws “Emixovpov ovvrdcéas. 
4ar\a Kal of wept Hocedeviov tov otwikov Kal 
NixddAaos Kal Lwriwv év TO dwdexdTw TO éemypa- 
, / ? / Ton / \ A / 
dopevey AvokAciwy éAéyywv, & éate 8 mpos Tots K’, 
Kal Atovdavos O AAucapvacceds. Kal yap ovv TH 
[LNTpl TepuovTa avrov es Ta olKtdva Kkallapovs 
avaywwoKkew, Kal ovv TH TraTpl yedupara dt- 
daoKew Avmpod Twos usobapiov. aAAa Kal tev 


2 Cf. Sext. Emp. Adv. math. x. 18, where the story is well 
told. 


Jed ih ess Es OP 
¢ The meaning is: “a schoolmaster like his father before 
him.” Cf. Dem. De cor. § 258 dua 73 marpl mpds T@ dtda- 
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that he turned to philosophy in disgust at the 
schoolmasters who could not tell him the meaning of 
“ chaos’ in Hesiod. According to Hermippus, how- 
ever, he started as a schoolmaster, but on coming 
across the works of Democritus turned eagerly to 
philosophy. / Hence the point of Timon’s allusion ® 
in the lines/: ga TTY 

Again there is the latest and most shameless of the 


physicists, the schoolmaster’s son ¢ from Samos, himself the 
most uneducated of mortals. 


At his instigation his three brothers, Neocles, 
Chaeredemus, and Aristobulus, joined in his studies, 
according to Philodemus the Epicurean in the tenth 
book of his comprehensive work On Philosophers ; 
furthermore his slave named Mys, as stated by 
Myronianus in his Historical Parallels. Diotimus 4 the 
Stoic, who is hostile to him, has assailed him with 
bitter slanders, adducing fifty scandalous letters as 
written by Epicurus ; and so too did the author who 
ascribed to Epicurus the epistles commonly attributed 
to Chrysippus. They are followed by Posidonius the 
Stoic and his school, and Nicolaus and Sotion in the 
twelfth book of his work entitled Dioclean Refutatzons, 
consisting of twenty-four books ; also by Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus. They allege that he used to go round 
with his mother to cottages and read charms, and 
assist his father in his school for a pitiful fee ?; 
further, that one of his brothers was a pander and 
oxarelw mpocedpevwr. From Aristophanes, Acharn. 595-7, it 
seems that patronymics were used of persons engaged in 
hereditary occupations. 

2 One Diotimus who calumniated Epicurus and was 
answered by the Epicurean Zeno is mentioned by Athenaeus, 


xiii. 611 B, as having been put to death. 
¢ Compare again Dem. De cor. § 258. 
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3 ~ LA , / \ A 
adeAday eva trpoaywyevew, Acovtiw Kat ovvetvar 
~ “a , ‘ 
TH eraipa. Ta dé Anpoxpirov mept TOV aTouwv Kat 
7x we \ a “ys A SaUrA r , ‘ 
Aptotinmov mept THs Noovis ws tora A€yew. pu7; 
r \ \ 
elval TE yrynoiws aorov, ws TyoKpatns dyot Kat 
‘H if) b) ~ A > / > / 
podotos ev 7 Ilept *Emxovpov épnfBetas. 
a “ / 
Mitpjqv re aloxypds Kodakevew tov Avoipayov 
A A lan \ v 
duorknTyv, ev tats émuotoAats Iladva kai dvaxra 
A \ 
5 KadobyTa: aAAd Kal *Idopevea Kat ‘Hpddorov Kat 
A , fd 
Tysoxpatyy tovs exmuota atrot Tra Kpvdia mrown- 
cavTas eykwmpialew Kat KodaKevery avTo TOTO. 
” A > A \ \ id \ 
év Te Tails emortoAats mpos pev Acovtiov [lavav 
Cs A 
ava€, dirtov Aeovrdpiov, otov KpotofopvBov Aas 
> \ \ 
eveTTAnaas avayvovTas Gov TO émuaToALov: mpos dé 
/ A e f 
Ocutoray tiv Acovréws yvvaika Oids te dyaww 
> 4 aA A 
Eyi, eav py) vets mpds pe adiknobe, adtos Tpt- 
KUALOTOS, OTTO av ets Kal Oeuiora mapaKadrre, 
>? “a A 
wOeicbar. ampos Sé Ilv@oKAda wpatov dvta Kal- 
PS) A \ 5 ~ \ ¢ \ Vere! 0 i? 
edotuar dyot mpocdoKav THY (wepTyV Kal tadbeov 
f 
gov etaodov. Kat mdadAw mpos Wepiorav ypadav 
/ ? A A 4 / > 
vouilew atth tapaweiy, Kala dyno. Oeddwpos ev 
~ 4 A \ > / \ Ed 
67@ Tetaptw TOV IIpos *Emixovpov. Kat aAdais 
de AX A e , / \ LA A if 
e 7oAAats eratpais ypadew, Kal uddioTta Acovtin, 
e \ le > ~ ” A \ 
7s Kat Mnrpddwpov éepacbjvar. ev re T@ Ilepi 
¢ Mithras was a Syrian. Cf. Plut. Contra Epic. 1097 B; 
Adv. Col. 1126 £. 
> A perplexing passage. 1) As sapawverixy is for the 
7s perp & Pp as : p , 
Stoics that branch of ethics which makes personal applica- 
tion of moral principles, the mss. may be right. (2) By 


changing airy to airy, a little more sting is given to this 
tame remark: “he thinks that she preaches.” (3) If this 
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lived with Leontion the courtesan; that he put for- 
ward as his own the doctrines of Democritus about 
atoms and of Aristippus about pleasure; that he 
was not a genuine Athenian citizen, a charge brought 
by Timocrates and by Herodotus in a book On the 
Training of Epicurus as a Cadet; that he basely 
flattered Mithras,? the minister of Lysimachus, be- 
stowing on him in his letters Apollo’s titles of Healer 
and Lord. Furthermore that he extolled Idomeneus, 
Herodotus, and Timocrates, who had published his 
esoteric doctrines, and flattered them for that very 
reason. Also that in his letters he wrote to Leontion, 
“ O Lord Apollo, my dear little Leontion, with what 
tumultuous applause we were inspired as we read 
your letter.” Then again to Themista, the wife of 
Leonteus: “I am quite ready, if you do not come 
to see me, to spin thrice on my own axis and be 
propelled to any place that you, including Themista, 
agree upon’; and to the beautiful Pythocles he 
writes : “ I will sit down and await thy divine advent, 
my heart’s desire.’’ And, as Theodorus says in the 
fourth book of his work, Against Epicurus, in another 
letter to Themista he thinks he preaches to her.? 
It is added that he corresponded with many courte- 
sans, and especially with Leontion, of whom Metro- 
dorus also was enamoured. It is observed too that 
in his treatise On the Ethical End he writes in these 


is one of the fifty scandalous letters alluded to in § 3, Froben’s 
aithy mepatver, which Bignone and Apelt adopt, may be 
right. (4) If emend we must, a rude remark is quite as 
probable as a compliment, cf. §8. Hence vouifer airn<y> 
mapa<k>uveiv, ‘he deems her mad,” if she says or thinks 
so-and-so, would be in the master’s blunt manner, and 
Themista (to use the language of Phaedrus, 249 pb) vouderetrac 
ws mapakivovca. 
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TéAous ypadew ovrws: Od yep Eywye exw Ti 
vonow tayalov, aparpav pev Tas Sua. xvrdiv 
yoovas, adarpov O€ Tas Ou dd podtoty Kal TAS ou 
akpoapaTwy Kal Tas dia proppys. ev TE TH mpos 
Iudoxréa emoToAg ypagew Tatdetav d€ doar, 
prakaplte, eve TaKATLOV dpdevos. “Emixrnrds 
Te KwaldorAdyov atrov Karel Kal Ta pdadtoTa 
Aovoopet. 

Kai piv Kat Tiywoxparns ev tots emvypapopevots 
Evppavrois 6 Myrpodwpov pev adedAdos, wablyris 
de avroo TAs oxo\js exPournaas pyat dis avrov 
Tis HLEpas EfLely azo Tpugys, EQUTOV TE Ounyetrae 
poyis éxduyely taoxydoat Tas vuKTepwas ékelvas 
diAocodias Kal THY pvoTiKny eKelyny cuvdiaywyny. 
tov te °Emixoupov moAAa Kata tov Adyov Hyvon- 
Kévau Kal TOAD paAdov Kara Tov Biov, Td Te Cua 
eAcew@s diaxetobat, ws moAA@v érOv py dvvacbar 
amo Tot dopetov diavacrhvar: pvav te avaricxew 
yuepnoiav eis THY Tpa7relay, ws avros €v TH mpos 
Aedvriov emvatoAn ypader Kat ev TH ™pos TOUS ev 
MortAnvy pirooogous. ouveivat Te avT@ TE Kal 
Mnrpodwpw ératpas Kat dddas, Maicprov KQL 
“Hoetay Kal E wtiov Kat Nexidiov. Kal ev tat 

PwTLo ts 
EmTa Kal TpedKovra BiBrows rats Uepi pioews Ta 
mAciora TatvTa déyew Kai avtiypadew ev adrats 


* Cf. Athen. xii. 546 ©, who cites the concluding words 
more fully thus: kal ras did poppis kar’ Sw Hdelias Kivioes: 
also vii. 280 a and, for a shorter version than that of D. L., 
vii. 278 F. Cf. also Cic. Tusc. Disp. iii. 41. The last words 
have been taken to refer especially to the pleasures afforded 
by music and again by painting and the plastic arts. 
But perhaps Epicurus is merely citing typical examples of 
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terms*: “I know not how to conceive the good, 
apart from the pleasures of taste, sexual pleasures, 
the pleasures of sound and the pleasures of beautiful 
form.’ And in his letter to Pythocles: ‘ Hoist all 
sail, my dear boy, and steer clear of all culture.” 
Epictetus calls him preacher of effeminacy and 
showers abuse on him. 

Again there was Timocrates, the brother of 
Metrodorus, who was his disciple and then left the 
school. He in the book entitled Merriment asserts 
that Epicurus vomited twice a day from over-indul- 
gence, and goes on to say that he himself had much 
ado to escape from those notorious midnight philoso- 
phizings and the confraternity with all its secrets ; 
further, that E:,picurus’s acquaintance with philosophy 
was small and his acquaintance with life even smaller ; 
that his bodily health was pitiful,’ so much so that 
for many years he was unable to rise from his chair ; 
and that he spent a whole mina daily on his table, 
as he himself says in his letter to Leontion and 
in that to the philosophers at Mitylene. Also that 
among other courtesans who consorted with him and 
Metrodorus were Mammarion and Hedia and Erotion 
and Nikidion. He alleges too that in his thirty- 
seven books On Nature Epicurus uses much repeti- 
tion and writes largely in sheer opposition to others, 
intense pleasures under the heads of the four senses:  (i.) 
taste ; (ii.) touch; (iii.) hearing; (iv.) seeing. The omission 
of pleasant odours is curious; cf. Plato, Phil. 51 E @eiov 
yévos noovar. 

’ Cf. Aelian, Fr. 39 (De Epicuro eiusque discipulis). 
According to him the three brothers of Epicurus were all 
victims of disease. Plutarch (Non posse suaviter, etc., 
1097 ©) mentions the dropsy. However much his ailments 
were exaggerated by his enemies, they do not seem to have 
hindered him from literary work. 
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~ A A 
dAdo te Kat Navoidaver ta mAetoTa Kau avr} 
/ 4 ¢ 6¢ 3 > 
Acfer packet ouTWS* AXA irwoay: cixe yap 
exeivos Woivwv THY amo TOU oTO"LaTOS Kavynow 
THY copioriKny, Kabdsrrep Kat adAdou moot Trav 
avopamodav. Kal avToV "Exrixcoupoy ev Tats em- 
otoAats mept Navoiddvous réyew: “ Tatra Ayayev 
avrov ets ExoTacw ToLavTnV, WaTE [LoL Aotdopetabar 
\ > A , ” VE , 3 \ 
Kal amoKkadety diddoKadov.”’ Aevpova Te adTov 
exdAer Kal aypappaTov Kal amaTe@va Kal TOpynV: 
tovs te mrept lAdtwva AtovucoxdAakas Kat adrov 
TlAdrwva ypvooby, cat “ApiototéAy aowrov, <ov> 
KatadayovTa THY TaTpwav ovoiav orTpatevecbau 
Kal dappakotwretv: dopnoddpov te Ilpwraydpav 
Kat ypadéa Anmoxpirov Kal ev Kwpats ypdpuata 
dudaoKew* “HpakdAerrov re KuKntyy Kat Anpo-- 
/ \ > U /4 
Kpitov Anpdoxpitov Kat *Avtidwpov Lavvidapov: 
4 \ > \ ~ e 4 A \ 
tovs te Kuvixods eyOpovs tHs “EAAdéos: Kat tovs 
\ , 7 > > ~ \ 
dtarextikovs troAvdhOdpous, Ilvppwva 8° apalh Kat 
amraldevTov. 
v4 b) a ~ \ > \ / 
Mepyvact 6° obtor. TH yap avdpt pdaptupes 
icavol THS dvumepBAijrou Tos mavTas evyvw- 
pLoavvns 7 TE marpis yadkats ele OU Tymoaca ol 
te didor tocobtot TO TAHDOS ws yd? av rdodeow 
Oras petpetobar Svvacbar- of Te yywpyLor TaVTES 
Tals doypatikats atrob ceiphat mpookatacyxelertes, 
mAnv Mytpodwpov tot LtpatovKkéws mpos Kap- 


@ Of. Sext. Emp. Adv. math. i. 3 viv mretmova cadav roy 
Navoidavnv ws avaicdnrov; Plato, Phil. 21c ¢Hv dé ovx 
dvOpmrov Biov add Tivos Aetsuoves ; Hesychius, s.v. ; whence 
it appears that obtuseness and insensibility, not weakness 
or pliability, were the qualities imputed by this term. 

® An ironical compliment, probably on Plato’s style: ef. 
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especially to Nausiphanes, and here are his own 
words : “ Nay, let them go hang: for, when labouring 
with an idea, he too had the soy hist’s off-hand boast- 
fulness like many another servile soul”; besides, 
he himself in his letters says of Nausiphanes : “ This 
SO maddened him that he abused me and called me 
pedagogue.” Epicurus used to call this Nausiphanes 
jelly-fish,? an illiterate, a fraud, and a trollop ; Plato’s 
school: he called “ the toadies of Dionysius,” their 
master himself the “ golden” Plato,® and Aristotle 
a profligate, who after devouring his patrimony took 
to soldiering and selling drugs; Protagoras a pack- 
carrier and the scribe of Democritus and village 
schoolmaster; Heraclitus a muddler’; Democritus 
Lerocritus (the nonsense-monger); and Antidorus 
Sannidorus (fawning gift-bearer) ; the Cynics foes of 
Greece; the Dialecticians despoilers; and Pyrrho 
an ignorant boor. 

But these people are stark mad. For our philo- 
sopher has abundance of witnesses to attest his 
unsurpassed goodwill to all men—his native land, 
which honoured him with statues in bronze; _ his 
friends, so many in number that they could hardly 
be counted by whole cities, and indeed all who knew 
him, held fast as they were by the siren-charms of 
his doctrine, save Metrodorus @ of Stratonicea, who 
xpvtdarouos. It is not likely that Plato was ever regarded 
as a Midas or a golden simpleton, for which latter meaning 
Lucian, Pro lapsu in sal. i. éy& 6 xpvaods, is cited by Bignone. 

¢ In the same ironical sense in which Plato speaks of the 
Heracliteans who preached flux as rods péovras (Theaet. 
181 a), “‘ themselves in flux.” 

¢ This man (not to be confounded with the more famous 
Metrodorus of Lampsacus, cf. §22) must belong to the 


second century B.c., if he was a contemporary of Carneades 
(c. 215-130 B.c.). 
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/ / , aA 
vedonv amoxwpnoavros, Taya Papvvbevros rats 
~ ? iA , 
avurepBAyjrows adtod ypyaTrornow: 4 Te dSiadoyy, 
~ aA wn + b] \ 
TACaV oxedov exAurova@y TeV ddAAwy, E€eoael 
dtapevovaa Kal vnptOous dpxas dmodvovea any 
€€ aNAns TOV Yep %} TE pos TOUS yoveas 
evyaploTia Kal 7 mpos Tos adeAdods Evzrola TPOS 
4 ’ 4 ¢€ , e OnA > ~ 
TE TOUS OlKETAS YMEpOTNS, ws OAAOV Kak TOY 
a aA YY \ é 
diabykav atdtod Kat drt avTot auvediAocddovv 
lant e Ss 7 Coe 
at7T@®, dv Hv evdoEdtatos 6 mpoeipnuevos Mos 
fond , 
KaléAov te % mpos mavras adtod diAavlpwmia. 
an \ / 
Ths pev yap mpos Feovs 6aldTyHTOS Kal pds mrarpida 
piAtas aAeKtos 7 didbeais: direpBodp yap €7- 
elkelas ovdE Toduretas nyaro. Kal Xaderwrarov 
dé Kalpav KatacyovTwy thvikdde tHv “EAAaéa, 
~ b) \ \ oF 4 4 
atTo KataBidvar, Sis 7) Tpls Tous TrEept THY Lwviav 
a \ 
Tomous mpos Tovs diAovs SdtadpapovTa. ot Kal 
~ \ f : 
mavrayolev mpos abrov adixvobvTo Kal ovveBiovy 
> ~ > aA , @ / \ PAE AA 5) F 
avTa ev TH KyTw, Kaba dynoe Kat “AmoAAddwpos 
a x > V4 ~ j' ~ > >) 
ov Kal oydoyjKOVTA pvav mptacBar. AvoxdAns 3° ev 
lan ~ ~ \ 
Th tpitn THs emidpouhs dyow edreAdotaTa Kat 
lon 4 
Arorara dvartmpevor. ““KotvAn yodv,’ gdyoww, 
“otvidiou npKobdyTo, TO dé av vdwp Hy adrtots 
moTov. Tov tT ‘Emikoupov pn aéiobv eis TO 
Kowov Katatifecfat tas ovcias, Kaldmep tov 
@°So Aristocles; cf. Euseb. Praep. Hv. xiv. 21. 1, and 
Numenius, 7b. xiv. 5. 8. The indications of time are so 
vague that this defence of Epicurus might be ascribed to 
D. L. himself. If, however, we compare the list of calum- 
niators of Epicurus cited in §§ 3, 4, we see that none of them 
is later than the Augustan age. To the same date belongs 
a passage in the article of Suidas on Epicurus—xal dcéuewev 
n abitod cx6An Ews Kaloapos rov rpwrov érn cxf’, év ols diddoxor 
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went over to Carneades, being perhaps burdened by 
his master’s excessive goodness; the School itself 
which, while nearly all the others have died out, 
continues for ever without interruption through 
numberless reigns of one scholarch after another ¢ ; 
his gratitude to his parents, his generosity to his 
brothers, his gentleness to his servants, as evidenced 
by the terms of his will and by the fact that they 
were members of the School, the most eminent of 
them being the aforesaid Mys; and in general, his 
benevolence to all mankind. His piety towards the 
gods and his affection for his country no words can 
describe. He carried deference to others to such 
excess that he did not even enter public life. He 
spent all his life in Greece, notwithstanding the 
calamities which had befallen her in that age?; 
when he did once or twice take a trip to Ionia, it was 
to visit his friends there.° Friends indeed came to 
him from all parts and lived with him in his garden. 
This is stated by Apollodorus, who also says that he 
purchased the garden for eighty minae ; and to the 
same effect Diocles in the third book of his Epitome 
speaks of them as living a very simple and frugal 
life; at all events they were content with half a 
pint of thin wine and were, for the rest, thorough- 
going water-drinkers. He further says that Epicurus 
did not think it right that their property should 
be held in common, as required by the maxim of 


aris éyévovro 16’. As Usener has shown (picurea, 373), the 
interval of 227 years is reckoned from 270 to 44 B.c. 

® In the siege of Athens he is said to have maintained his 
disciples, counting out to each his ration of beans (Plut. 
Demetr. 24). 

¢ Of. Epist. 32 (Fr. 176 Usener).. This celebrated letter 
to a child was written from Lampsacus on such a journey. 
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TI a] , A A iN re 5 > , 

voayopav Kowa Ta diAwv A€éyovta: amioTovvTwr 
yap elvat TO Towwobrov: ef 8’ amiotwr ovde didrwv. 
avtos té dnow év Tais éemorodAais, vdaTL pdovov 


> A \ 4 A / c¢ / 
apketoGar Kai apTw ATH. Kal, “ méuyov jot 
~»? ’ SETI al a> ¢ , 
Tupov,’ dyat, “KvOpidiov, Ww orav BovAwmuar 
~ > e \ 
modvteAevoacbar S¥vwya.’ Towodtos Hv oO TH 


yOovnv etvat TéAos Soypatilwy, ov Kal “AO jvacos 
du émuypappatos ovTWws tel: 


BA aA AY / A A , 
12 avOpwror, woxGeire Ta yelpova, Kal dua KEpdos 

amAnotTo. veikéwv apxeTe Kal moAguwv: 
la 4 >) Cs ~ (74 4 \ b } , 

tas datos 5° 6 tAObTOs Gpov Tia PaLov Eemioye, 
at d€ Keval Kploves TAY amépavTov OddV. 

totto NeoxAnos muwutov téKos 7) Tapa Movoéwv 
BA Vv voy 3 € A is 
exAvev 7 Ilufots && tepdv tpitddwv. 


eloducba Sé Kal paAdAov mpoidvres EK TE TOV 
doypatwv eK Te TOV pyTav avrod. 

MéAvora om amed€XETO, pyar AvordAdjs, TOV 
apxaicv “Avagayopay, KalTOU Ev TLOW GVTELPNKWS 
avT@, Kat “ApyéAaov Tov LwKparovs dvdaoxadov. 
eyhuvate 6€, onot, Tovs yvwpijous Kal dua pevyUNS 
EXE TA EaUTOU OVYY Pap [LaTO.. 

13 Tobrov ‘AzroAAddwpos € ev Xpovucots Navoupavous 
aKoboat pnoe Kal ITpagupavous: abros 6€ ov drow, 
adn’ éEavtod, ev TH mpos Edptioyov emuotoAR. add’ 
ovde Aedicenndy TWO yeyevjobat onoe pirdoogor, 
ovte avtos ovte “Epyapxos, dv evioi dact Kal 
“AzroAAddwpos 6 °Ezxovpetos duddoKaAov Ano- 
Kpitou yeyevjodan. Anuarpwos dé pnaow o Nene 


KOU Revoxparous avTov aKkovaal. 


2 Anth. Plan. iv. 43. > Cf. Petronius, Sat. 132. 
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Pythagoras about the goods of friends; such a 
practice in his opinion implied mistrust, and without 
confidence there is no friendship. In his corre- 
spondence he himself mentions that he was content 
with plain bread and water. And again: “ Send 
me a little pot of cheese, that, when I like, I may 
fare sumptuously.”” Such was the man who laid 
down that pleasure was the end of life. And here 
is the epigram ¢ in which Athenaeus eulogizes him: 

Ye toil, O men, for paltry things and incessantly begin 
strife and war for gain; but nature’s wealth extends to a 
moderate bound, whereas vain judgements have a limitless 


range. This message Neocles’ wise son heard from the 
Muses or from the sacred tripod at Delphi.? 


And, as we go on, we shall know this better from 
his doctrines and his sayings. 

Among the early philosophers, says Diocles, his 
favourite was Anaxagoras, although he occasionally 
disagreed with him, and Archelaus the teacher of 
Socrates. Diocles adds that he used to train his 
friends in committing his treatises to memory.° 

Apollodorus in his Chronology tells us that our 
philosopher was a pupil of Nausiphanes and Praxi- 
phanes?; but in his letter to Eurylochus, Epicurus 
himself denies it and says that he was self-taught. 
Both Epicurus and Hermarchus deny the very exist- 
ence of Leucippus the philosopher, though by some 
and by Apollodorus the Epicurean he is said to have 
been the teacher of Democritus. Demetrius the 
Magnesian affirms that Epicurus also attended the 
Jectures of Xenocrates. 

¢ Cf. infra, §§ 36, 83. 

4 If this Praxiphanes was the pupil of ‘Theophrastus, con- 
siderations of age would make it highly improbable that he 
could have taught Epicurus ; cf. Usener, Fr. 123. 
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Kéypyrar dé AdEer Kupia Kata TOV mpaypdrov, 
a 
nv OTL tolwraTyn éoTiv, “Apioroparns 6 ypap- 
parLKos airvarar. ators oe ay ouTWs, ws Kal ev 


TO Ifepi pnTopucts aELot penoev aANo 7 capyverav 


14 amaurety Kat ev Tails emotoAats avtt ToU Xaipew 


15 


Ee’ mparrew Kai Umovdatws Chv. 

"Aplotwv 6€ dynow ev TH ’Emuxovpov Biw tov Ka- 
vova ypayar attov é€x Tob Navoidavous Tpimodos, 
ov Kal axobdcai dnow adrov, adda Kat Iapdidrov 
TOU TAarwvercob ev Law. apEaobat te prrocogety 
eTOV Umapxovra dvoKaidera., adnyncactat d€ TIS 
oxolfjs € ev@v ovta dvo ™pos Tots TpicKovTa. 

“Eyervy Oy oe, pyoty ° AzroAA0dupos ev Xpovexois, 
KaTa TO Tpirov. ETOS THS evarns Kal EKATOOTHS 
"OdAvprriddos eat Swaryévous dpXovros punvos ya- 

pndAtavos €Booun, eTEOW voTEpov Tis ITAdrevos 
Teeur is ema. dmdpxovra 5° avrov erav dvo Kal 
TpLakKovTa mp@Tov ev MoriAnvy Kat Aapupdreep 
ovornoacba axoAny én ern) TEVTE* ETTELTA. ouTws 
ets “AOrvas prereADety Kat tedevTHoaL KaTa TO 
devVTEpov ETos THS EBSdmNs Kal ElKooTHS Kal éKa- 
Toots ‘Odvymiados ent llv@aparov érn Piacavra 
dvo mpos Tots €BdoujKovTa. THY TE oxoARnV d.a- 
deEac8ar “Kpyapyov “Ayeudptov MutiAnvaiov. te- 
evtjoa 8 advrov Ai0w T&v otpwv émoyelevtwy, 
ws dyno. Kat “Eppapyos év émtotoAais, Hpépas 
vooncavTa Tegoapeckaioeka. OTE Kai Pnow “Epp- 
urmros eupavTa atrov els mUeAov yadKhy Kexpa- 
pevny voate Oepu® Kal airnoavta dKpatov popjaar: 





4 This is no doubt the Academic philosopher, Ariston of 
Alexandria, pupil of Antiochus, criticized by Philodemus in 
his Rhetoric, V.H.? iii. 168. 
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The terms he used for things were the ordinary 
terms, and Aristophanes the grammarian credits him 
with a very characteristic style. He was so lucid a 
writer that in the work On Rhetoric he makes clear- 
ness the sole requisite. And in his correspondence 
he replaces the usual greeting, “‘ I wish you joy,” by 
wishes for welfare and right living, ““ May you do 
well,” and “ Live well.” 

Ariston @ says in his Life of Epicurus that he derived 
his work entitled The Canon from the Tripod of 
Nausiphanes, adding that Epicurus had been a pupil 
of this man as well as of the Platonist Pamphilus °? in 
Samos. Further, that he began to study philosophy 
when he was twelve years old, and started his own 
school at thirty-two. 

He was born, according to Apollodorus in his 
Chronology, in the third year of the 109th Olympiad, 
in the archonship of Sosigenes,° on the seventh day 
of the month Gamelion,? in the seventh year after 
the death of Plato. When he was thirty-two he 
founded a school of philosophy, first in Mitylene and 
Lampsacus, and then five years later removed to 
Athens, where he died in the second year of the 
127th Olympiad,’ in the archonship of Pytharatus, 
at the age of seventy-two ; and Hermarchus the son 
of Agemortus, a Mitylenaean, took over the School. 
Epicurus died of renal calculus after an illness which 
lasted a fortnight: so Hermarchus tells us in his 
letters. Hermippus relates that he entered a bronze 
bath of lukewarm water and asked for unmixed wine, 

AS OA Suidasy susie WV D172. 

¢ 341 B.C. 

4 The eighth month of the Attic civil year. Thus he 
would be born about February, 341 B.c. Plato died 347 B.c. 

¢- 271-270 B.c. 
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A / / aA , 
16 Tots Te didots wapayyetkavTa TaHv dSoypatev 
peepvjnolat, ovTw TeAeuTHoat. 
Kat €orw HU@V els abtov OUTW* 
, ; \ / \ , a>? , 
Yatpete, Kal péuvnobe Ta Sdypata: tobr *Em- 
#OUpOS 
o 5 , ” > t 
voTatov elie didows ToUTOos amodUisevos- 
é \ > / DY, \ > ri SED oy 
epunv es mueAov yap €Ay vOeev Kal aKpaTov 
éomacev, eit “Atdnv bux pov eTreoTTdoarTo. 


ovTos pev o Bios TavOpos, noe <dE> 7) Hed ese 
\ > 
Kat déBero Bde: “ Kara rade didwme ta ep- 
~ Lee's © i / ~ 
avrod mdvra ’Apuvvopayw DiroKpdtous Barfjdev 
kat Tiyuwoxpatre. Anuntpiov Horapiw KATA THV EV 
177) Mytp@w avayeypapLLerny Exatépw ddcw, ep 
@ Te TOV pev KT}TOV Kal Ta TpocovTa avr@ 
Trapé€ovow “Eppapyw ‘Ayepoprou MortAjvatep Kal 
Tois oupdirocopotow catt@ Kat ois av “Epwapyos 
Katadimn Siaddsyous Ths didocodias, evSvaTpiBew 
\ , \ bs 8 \ A A 
Kara, prrocogiar : Kat del d€ Tots pirocopovow 
azo HOV, OTWS av ouvolacwowow “Apovopdxe 
Kat Tywoxparer kata TO duvatov, THY ev TO KYW 
diatpipnv mapaKxatatiGeuat Tots tT avT@v KAnpo- 
vomols, ev @ av TpdTw Gaodadgaratov 7, OmTWS av 
Kaketvoe dvaTyp@ow Tov KATov, Kabdmep Kat avdTot 
ois av ot amo nudv dirocodotvtes mapaddow. 
A > Na if \ > , / > £ 
THhv & otkiav tiv ev MeXity mapexérwoay >Apvvo- 
peaxos Kat Tyuoxparys evoxety “Epapyw Kal Tots 
pet attod dirocodotow, ews av “Epuapyos Cf. 
c¢3 \~a , / A oe 
18 Ex 6€ Tv ywopevwy Tpocddwv THY SedopLevev 
> > ~ 
ap yuav “Apvvoudyw Kat Tysoxparer Kara TO 
Ouvarov peprlecdwoar pel? “Eppdpxov oKoTOU- 
feevou eis TE TA EvaylopaTa TH TE TATPL Kal TH 
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which he swallowed, and then, having bidden his 
friends remember his doctrines, breathed his last. 
Here is something of my own about him @: 


Farewell, my friends ; the truths I taught hold fast : 
Thus Epicurus spake, and breathed his last. 

He sat in a warm bath and neat wine quaff’d, 

And straightway found chill death in that same draught. 


Such was the life of the sage and such his end. 

His last will was as follows: “ On this wise I give 
and bequeath all my property to Amynomachus, son 
of Philocrates of Bate and ‘Timocrates, son of 
Demetrius of Potamus, to each severally according 
to the items of the deed of gift laid up in the Metrodn, 
on condition that they shall place the garden and all 
that pertains to it at the disposal of Hermarchus, 
son of Agemortus, of Mitylene, and the members of 
his society, and those whom Hermarchus may leave 
as his successors, to live and study in.2 And I 
entrust to my School in perpetuity the task of aiding 
Amynomachus and, Timocrates and their heirs to 
preserve to the best of their power the common life 
in the garden in whatever way is best, and that 
these also (the heirs of the trustees) may help to 
maintain the garden in the same way as those to 
whom our successors in the School may bequeath it. 
And let Amynomachus and Timocrates permit 
Hermarchus and his fellow-members to live in the 
house in Melite for the lifetime of Hermarchus. 

‘‘ And from the revenues made over by me to 
Amynomachus and Timocrates let them to the best 
of their power in consultation with Hermarchus make 
separate provision (1) for the funeral offerings to my 


@ Anth. Pal. vii. 106. Ch v. 52 supra. 
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pLNTpl Kal Tots ade)pois, Kal mpi els THY elOcopevny 
dyeoBau yevebAvov nepav exdorTou ETOUS TH Tpo~ 
tépa Sexaty Tod TapnAidvos, Womep Kal els TIV 
ywopevyny avvodov EKaoTOU pNVOS Tals €iKdoL TOV 
ovupdirocodovvtav Hiv els THY HuU@V Te Kat Mytpo- 
Swpov <pviunv> KatareTaywevynv. ovuvtTedrAcitwoav 
dé Kal THY TOV adeAPav 7pépav Tod ocededvos: 
ovvTedeitwoav dé Kal 77yv HoAvatvov rot Mera- 
yeiTvia@vos Kalamrep Kal HLECS. 

19 “‘’EzipedctcPwoar dé kat ’Awuvouayos Kat Tipo- 
KpaTyns Tov viod Tob Mytpodupov *Emxovjpov Kat 
tod viod Tod Ilodvaivov, dirocodovyvtwy aitav 
Kal ovlwvTwv el? "Eppdpxov. woatvTus Oé Tis 
Ovyatpos Tis Mnzpodepov THy emyreAevay TroLEt- 
obwoay, Kat els nAckiav éAfotcav éxddTwoav @ 
av “Eppapxos eAnrau Trav didocopovvTwv  [LeT’ 
avrod, ovons atts evTaKTov Kal meapxovons. 
Es IPPEPX. duddTwoav & “Apvvopaxos Kal Tyo- 
KpaTns €K TOV vTapxyovoay meee mpoododuy els 
Tpodiyv TovTols, O TL av avTots KaT éviavTOV émt- 
dexeoUau doKh OKOTOUILEVOLS pe? ‘Eppedpxov. 

20 “ WloveicoObwoav dé poe eavT@v Kat ”“Kpwapyov 
KUPLOV Tov Tpogoowy, Wa pera Tob ovyKara- 
YEYNPAKOTOS jpiy ev dirocodia Kat KataAcheype- 
pevou TYE HOVOS TOV ovpprocopovvraw 7 yptv ExaoTa 
ywnran. THVv O€ TMpotKa TO Orjree TALLOW, émrevO dy 
els HAtKiaV EO, peptodrwoay *Apuvdpaxos Kal 
Tiwoxparys doov ay émdéyntar amd Tov trapxov- 


¢ That this custom lasted in the school for centuries is 
proved by the testimony of Cicero (De jin. ii. 101) and Pliny 
(H.N. xxxv. 5), as well as by the epigram of Philodemus 
(Anth. Pal. xi. 44), Cf. Athen. vii. 298 p; supra, vi. 101. 
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father, mother, and brothers, and (2) for the cus- 
tomary celebration of my birthday on the tenth day 
of Gamelion in each year, and for the meeting of all 
my School held every month on the twentieth day 
to commemorate Metrodorus and myself according 
to the rules now in force. Let them also join in. 
celebrating the day in Poseideon which commemor- 
ates my brothers, and likewise the day in Meta- 
geitnion which commemorates Polyaenus, as I have 
done hitherto. 

‘“ And let Amynomachus and Timocrates take care 
of Epicurus, the son of Metrodorus, and of the son 
of Polyaenus, so long as they study and live with 
Hermarchus. Letthem likewise provide for the main- 
tenance of Metrodorus’s daughter,” so long as she is 
well-ordered and obedient to Hermarchus; and, when 
she comes of age, give her in marriage to a husband 
selected by Hermarchus from among the members 
of the School; and out of the revenues accruing to 
me let Amynomachus and Timocrates in consultation 
with Hermarchus give to them as much as they think 
proper for their maintenance year by year. 

«© Let them make Hermarchus trustee of the funds ¢ 
along with themselves, in order that everything may 
be done in concert with him, who has grown old with 
me in philosophy and is left at the head of the School. 
And when the girl comes of age, let Amynomachus 
and Timocrates pay her dowry, taking from the 


® Possibly Danaé: cf. Athen. xiii. 593 c. 

¢ That funds were raised by friends of Epicurus and 
placed at his disposal is certain from the letter to Idomeneus : 
Plut. Adv. Col. 18, 1117p (Usener fr. 130) réure obv 
dmapxas tuty els riv Tod iepod cwuaros Oepareiav. Nicanor 
seems to have been a recipient of this bounty. How like 
Auguste Comte ! 
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Twv adatpobvTes pera. THs “Epywapyou YVapns. 
éempreActofwoar dé Kat Nixavopos, xabdzep Kal 
nets, tv’ Goo TOV GvppirocopovvTwv Huty ypetav Ev 
Tots LOLOLS TTAPEGXNEVOL KAL TIV TATGY OLKELOTNTA 
evdedevypevor ovyKaTaynpdoKew pel? T@v mpoel- 
Aovto ev pirooopia, p7d€vos Tey avayKatwy evoeets 
kabeornK@ow Tapa THV TET Epay Ovvapuy. 

‘Aotvar 6é.7a BiBAla Ta tadpyovta Huiy mavTa 
€ / 
EPREEN 1 3) 0g Spare 

Eav 5€ te TOY avOpwrivev epi “Eppapyov 
yevyntat mp0 TOO TA Mntpoddpov mraidia eis Atkiav 
eNeiv, Sotvar “Apvvopayov Kat Tuysoxpatyy, Ooms 
av evTaKTovVTWwY avTaY EKaoTa pinta TOV avay- 
Kalo, Kata To Ouvatov amo TaV KataXeActpevwv 
te’ TpOv Tpocdowr. Kal TAY Aowmray amavTcov ws 
OUVTETAYA[LEV _emutcetobwoar, OTws av KaTa TO 
evoeyoOpevovy ekaoTa yiyvnTtar. adinut d€ THY | 
matowv erAevlepov Mov, Nixiav, AvKwva- adinpt d¢ 
Kat Datdprov edrevbepia.”’ 


"Hon d€ teAcuTHv ypaper mpos “ldopuevea THvdE 
ETLOTOAHDY * 


“Try pakapiay ayovres Kal dua TedAevtatav 
npepav Tod Prov eypadomev vutv tavTl. oTpay- 
youpta Te TapynKoAovOrjKer Kai duvcevTepiKa 7dOn 
dmepBoAjv ovK amoXelmovta Tob ev éauTois peye- 
ous. avTUTapEeTaTrETo d€ maot TOUTOUS TO KaTa 
wuyny Xatpov emt TH T@v YEyovoT oy Hpetv ova 
Aoyropay pvyn. od & asics THS €K petpaKkiou 
TapaoTdcews mpos eue Kat diAocodiav émipedrod 
tov tratidowy MnrpoAoov.’ 


Kat d:€8eto ev de. 
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property as much as circumstances allow, subject to 
the approval of Hermarchus. Let them provide for 
Niecanor as I have hitherto done, so that none of 
those members of the school who have rendered 
service to me in private life and have shown me 
kindness in every way and have chosen to grow 
old with me in the School should, so far as my 
means go, lack the necessaries of life. 

« All my books to be given to Hermarchus. 

“ And if anything should happen to Hermarchus 
before the children of Metrodorus grow up, Amyno- 
machus and Timocrates shall give from the funds 
bequeathed by me, so far as possible, enough for 
their several needs, as long as they are well ordered. 
And let them provide for the rest according to 
my arrangements; that everything may be carried 
out, so far as it lies in their power. Of my slaves 
I manumit Mys, Nicias, Lycon, and I also give 
Phaedrium her liberty.” 


And when near his end he wrote the following 
letter to Idomeneus : 


“On this blissful day, which is also the last of my 
life, I write this to you. My continual sufferings from 
strangury and dysentery are so great that nothing 
could augment them; but over against them all I 
set gladness of mind at the remembrance of our past 
conversations. But I would have you, as becomes 
your life-long attitude to me and to philosophy, 
watch over the children of Metrodorus.”’ 


Such were the terms of his will. 
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Mantras dé eoxe zroAdovs per, ofo8pa dé 
eMoyiwous My pddwpov "AGnvatov n Tioxpa- 
TOUS Kal Lavdns Aapiposnvor: ds ad’ od Tov 
avopa. ¢ ey, ovK améorn am avrot mAnv ef pnvav 

23 eis THY OlKEelaVv, EmElT eravi Ge. yeyove d€ 
ayalos mavtTa, Kala Kal Exricoupos ev Tpo- 
nyoupevats ypadats paprupel Kal ev TH TpiTw 
yuLoKpaTous. Tolodtos & ay Kat THv adeAdry 
Barida _efe0oT0 ‘Idopevet, Kat Aeovriov THY °Ar- 
TURY ETAipav dvadaBerv <ixe man\AaKkyy. iy be 
Kal axcardmAnKros T™p0s Te Tas OxArjoets Kal TOV 
Oavatov, ws ’Emixoupos év TO mpatw Mytpodwmpw 
dynot. Paci € Kat 7po entra éera@v adtod TeAcvTHaat 
TEVTNKOOTOV TpLTOV eTOs dyovTa, Kal avTros °Emt- 
Koupos év Tals mpoeipyevais dtabyKals, ws mpo- 
ameAnAvOdtos adrob SynAovett, émioKynTTEL TEPL THS 
erysercias attot tov maldwv. éaxye Sé Kal Tov 
Tmpoeipnyrevov elkatdy twa adeAdov tod Myrpo- 
dmpov Tysoxparny. 

2% BiBrla dé dort Tob Mytpodwpov rade’ 


IIpés tovs tatpods Tpia, 
Ilepit aicOjncrewr. 

II pos Tipoxparny. 

Ilept peyadropvyias. 


\ lan 3 V4 3 lA 
Ilepit rhs “Erckotpov appwotias. 





@ Metrodorus (330-277 B.c.) was the master’s beloved 
disciple; but the encomium preserved by Seneca (Hp. 52. 3} 
is certainly discriminating: ‘‘ Epicurus says: ‘ quosdam 
indigere ope aliena, non ituros si nemo praecesserit, sed 
bene secuturos: ex his Metrodorum ait esse.’ ”’ 

® Epicurus seems to have prefixed dedications or other short 
notices to the separate books of his larger works. Thus 
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Among his disciples, of whom there were many, 
the following were eminent: Metrodorus,’ the son 
of Athenaeus (or of Timocrates) and of Sande, a 
citizen of Lampsacus, who from his first acquaintance 
with Epicurusnever left him except once for six months 
spent on a visit to his native place, from which he 
returned to him again. His goodness was proved in 
all ways, as Epicurus testifies in the introductions ? 
to his works and in the third book of the Tzmocrates. 
Such he was: he gave his sister Batis to Idomeneus 
to wife, and himself took Leontion the Athenian 
courtesan as his concubine. He showed dauntless 
courage in meeting troubles and death, as Epicurus 
declares in the first book of his memoir. He died, 
we learn, seven years before Epicurus in his fifty- 
third year, and Epicurus himself in his will already 
cited clearly speaks of him as departed, and enjoins 
upon his executors to make provision for Metrodorus’s 
children. The above-mentioned Timocrates® also, 
the brother of Metrodorus and a giddy fellow, was 
another of his pupils. 

Metrodorus wrote the following works : 


Against the Physicians, in three books. 
Of Sensations. 

Against Timocrates. 

Of Magnanimity. 

Of Epicurus’s Weak Health. 


book xxviii. of his great work On Nature was dedicated to 
Hermarchus, and this has come down to us in Vol. Here. 
Coll. Alt. vi. fr. 45 sqq. 

¢ This second mention of Timocrates (see § 6) may have 
been a marginal note, not very suitably placed, intended to 
distinguish the renegade Timocrates from his namesake, one 
of Epicurus’ executors (§ 18). 
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IIpds rods Stadextexors. 
Il x ~ XN 5] Zz 
pos Tovs codiotas Evvea. 
iL: ~ ia) > Xx / - 
Ept THS €Tl Topiav Topelas. 
Ilepit ris petaPoris. 
Ilept aAovrov. 
II pos Anpoxputov. 
I Xx b) - 
Ept evyeveias. 


*Hv cai Tlodvawos ’APnvoddpov Aapaxnves, 
ETTLELKTS Kat dirLkos, ws Ol Tepl DAddn Lov pact. 
Kal oO Ovadefdpuevos adrov "Epyapxos “Ayepoprou 
MouriAnvaios, avnp TaTpos bev mévytos, tas 8 
apxas mpocéxwy pynTopiKots. 

Méperar Kal tovTov BiBAta KdAXdvoTa Tade° 


"ExirtoArka mept “EpredoxXéovs eikoou kat dvo. 
Ilept tov pabynparov. 

IIpss Adrwva. 

II pds “ApwororeAnv. 


3 , \ vA , e A > , 

EreActra d€ mapadvcet, yevopevos tkavos avip. 

Aeovrevs te Aapibaknvos Opoiws Kat 7 TovTOU 
yuvr) Oepiora, mpos nv Kal yéypadev 6 ’Ezixoupos: 
Ba ip A > Z A 3 \ 
ett TE Kodwitys Kat “Idopevets, kai adrot Aap- 
paknvol. Kat otro. pev eAASyyor, Gv Av Kal 
IloAvorpatos 6 d1adeEdjevos “Eppapxov: ov OL- 
ede€ato Atovtoos: év Baotveldns. Kat “AzroAdo- 
dwpos 5° 6 Kyzotvpavvos yéyovey éAAdyysos, Os 


# One of the four pillars of the school: a great geometer 
until he became an Epicurean (Cic. Ac. Pr. 106 and De fin. 
i. 20). A letter of Epicurus to him is mentioned by Seneca 
(Ep. 18. 9). 

® Colotes, a great admirer of the master, wrote a work to 
prove that life is impossible by the rules of any other 
philosophy. Plutarch wrote a tract against him: IIpds 
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Against the Dialecticians. 

Against the Sophists, in nine books, 
The Way to Wisdom. 

Of Change. 

Of Wealth. 

In Criticism of Democritus. 


Of Noble Birth. 


Next came Polyaenus,* son of Athenodorus, a 
citizen of Lampsacus, a just and kindly man, as 
Philodemus and his pupils affirm. Next came 
Epicurus’s successor Hermarchus, son of Agemortus, 
a citizen of Mitylene, the son of a poor man and at 
the outset a student of rhetoric. 

There are in circulation the following excellent 
works by him : 


Correspondence concerning Empedocles, in twenty- 
two books. 

Of Mathematics. 

Against Plato. 

Against Aristotle. 


He died of paralysis, but not till he had given full 
proof of his ability. 

And then there is Leonteus of Lampsacus and his 
wife Themista, to whom Epicurus wrote letters ; 
further, Colotes® and Idomeneus, who were also 
natives of Lampsacus. All these were distinguished, 
and with them Polystratus, the successor of Herm- 
archus ; he was succeeded by Dionysius, and he by 
Basilides. Apollodorus, known as the tyrant of 
the garden, who wrote over four hundred books, is 
Kodwérnv, 1107 £-1127; and also a rejoinder entitled, Ovdé 


tiv erry nbéws kat’ 'Emixoupov, to prove that even a pleasur- 
able life is unattainable on the principles of Epicurus. 
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, 
dep TeTpakdota ovveypaibe BiBAia> dvo te IIro- 
A > d “A er / \ ¢ / 
Aepator *"AdeEavdpets, 6 Te péAas Kai 6 AevKos. 
7, / €i >> OS i > \ 2A Ad PS) / 
nvwv Te 6 Loavios, akpoatns “AzoAAodwpov, 
/, 3 v4 \ Ja - ¢e b) r A \ 
moAvypadhos avip: Kat Anpjtpios o emdnfeis 
Adkwv: Avoyévys te 6 Tapoets 6 Tas emtAeKTous 
\ / nk , \ ” eh e 
ayoras cuyypdibas: Kat “Opiwy Kat dddou ovs ot 
yvyjotor “Emxotvpero. codioras amoKxadotow. 
Ss \ A * b>) , n @ 
Hoav dé€ Kat aAdot *Emixovpot tpets: 0 Te 
, e\ \ , 4 M / " 
Aeovréws vios Kat QWeulotas: etrepos Mayvns 
TeTaptos omAopayos. 
/ 
Téyove 5€ roAvypadwtatos 0 ’Emixovpos, wavtas 
drrepBardopevos wAHGer BiBAtwvs KVAWSpot ev yap 
pos TOUS TplaKoaious «clot. yéeypamTar de pap- 
f ” > b) a 2Q 7 > > b) a > 
tUpiov e€wlev ev avrois ovdév, adr’ adrod etow 
"Ee , / ial \ oN , 2 
mlKovpov pwvat. éeCrydAov dé adtov Xptatmzos ev 
yi / A Pe \ K LO , 
todvypadia, Kaba dnow cat Kapveddns mapdotrov 
> A A / > A > , / é 
avtov Tov BiBAiwy amoxaddv: et yap te yparbat oO 
°-E / A A A / e x 4 
muKoupos, ptroverkel TocotTov ypaysat 0 XpvotT- 
A A 
mos. Kat Ova TOUTO Kal TOAAdKLs TAUTA yEeypade Kal 
es) / \ 33 / Ww ~ » / \ 
To eTeABov, Kat adiopIwra elaxe TH Emre’yeoVar’ Kat 
Ta LapTUpLa TOCAUTA €aTLV WS eKElVWV [LOVEY yEeLEW 
TO. | BiBAéa, Kabdmep Kal Tapa. Zijveove cor evpelv 
Kal Tapa “Apiororeder, Kal Ta ouyypapara juev 
“Exrucovpep TtooatTa Kat THAUKabTa, wv ta Ped- 
TloTd €oTe TAbe° 


XN v4 ¢€ \ \ VA 

Ilept pioews extra kal tpidKovta, 

IIepi aTopwv Kal KEvov. 

Tlepi Epwros. 

3 A a X x "A 

Europa) Tov Tpos Todvs puctKots, 
X\ \ - 

IIpos tovs Meyapsxods. 
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also famous; and the two Ptolemaei of Alexandria, 
the one black and the other white; and Zeno®% of 
Sidon, the pupil of Apollodorus, a voluminous author ; 
and Demetrius,2 who was called the Laconian; and 
Diogenes of Tarsus, who compiled the select lectures ; 
and Orion, and others whom the genuine Epicureans 
call Sophists. 

There were three other men who bore the name 
of Epicurus : one the son of Leonteus and Themista ; 
another a Magnesian by birth; and a third, a drill- 
sergeant. 

Epicurus was a most prolific author and eclipsed 
all before him in the number of his writings: for 
they amount to about three hundred rolls, and con- 
tain not a single citation from other authors ; it is 
Kpicurus himself who speaks throughout. Chrysippus 
tried to outdo him in authorship according to Car- 
neades, who therefore calls him the literary parasite 
of Epicurus. “ For every subject treated by Epicurus, 
Chrysippus in his contentiousness must treat at equal 
length ; hence he has frequently repeated himself 
and set down the first thought that occurred to him, 
and in his haste has left things unrevised, and he 
has so many citations that they alone fill his books : 
nor is this unexampled in Zeno and. Aristotle.” 
Such, then, in number and character are the writings 
of Epicurus, the best of which are the following : 


Of Nature, thirty-seven books. 

Of Atoms and Void. 

Of Love. 

Epitome of Objections to the Physicists. 

Against the Megarians. 

eGp Cie. Ae, Rost. 140-3 Dii,od. 

> Cf. Sext. Emp. Adv. math. viii. 348 sqq.; Strabo, xiv. 658. 
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Avarropiat. 

Kipiat dd€us. 

Ilepi aipecewy kat pvydy. 
Ilepi reAovs. 

Ilept xpitnpiov 7 Kavav. 
Xatpedypos. 

[lept Geov. 

Ilepi oovdrnrtos. 

“Hynovava€. 

Ilept Biwv 6. 

Ilept dixacorpayias. 

NeokAns mpds Ocpioray. 
Luprocvov. 

KiptirAoxos mpds Myrpddwpov. 
Ilepit tov dpav. 

Ilepi tis ev TH atouw yovias. 
Ilepi adjs. 

Ilepi ciuappevys. 

Ilept radav ddgar mpds Tipoxpdaryy. 
IIpoyvworeKov. 

II porpemtukés. 

Ilept ciddrwv. 

Ilepi pavracias, 
"ApiardPovaAos. 

Ilepit povorxys. 

Ilept Sixatootvyns kat tov drAXdwV doeTOr. 
Ilepi Sépwv Kat yapiros. 
TloAvp dys. 

Tipoxparns y’. 

Myrpddwpos ’. 

"Avridwpos PB’. 

Ilepi voowy dd€ar mpds MiOpyv. 


@ The full title, Ilept vécwv cai Oavdrov, ** Of Diseases and 
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Problems. 

Sovran Maxims. 

Of Choice and Avoidance. 

Of the End. 

Of the Standard, a work entitled Canon, 
Chaeredemus. 

Of the Gods. 

Of Piety. 

Hegesianax. 

Of Human Life, four books. 

Of Just Dealing. 

Neocles: dedicated to Themista. 
Symposium. 

Eurylochus : dedicated to Metrodorus. 
Of Vision. 

Of the Angle in the Atom. 

Of Touch. 

Of Fate. . 

Theories of the Feelings—against Timocrates. 
Discovery of the Future. 

Introduction to Philosophy. 

Of Images. 

Of Presentation. 

Aristobulus. 

Of Music. 

Of Justice and the other Virtues. 

Of Benefits and Gratitude. 

Polymedes. 

Timocrates, three books. 

Metrodorus, five books. 

Antidorus, two books. 

Theories about Diseases <and Death>—to Mithras.¢ 


Death,” is preserved in a Herculaneum papyrus, 1012, col. 38, 
thus correcting our ss. of D. L. 
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KaAAworoAas. 
Ilept BactAeias. 
*Avat LLEVNS. 


*ExicroAXai. 


“A d€:ad7@ Soxe? ev adbrois, éxbécbat Tetpdcopat 
Tpets emuatoAas atvTod mapalemevos, ev ais maicav 
29 77)V €avTot dirocodiay éemirétuntar’ Mjoopev de 
kat tas Kupias atvrot dd€éas Kai et te €do€ev 
exrdoyfs akiws avedbéyybar, wore oé mavraydlev 
Katapabely Tov avopa Kav Kpivew etdévat. 

Thy pev otv mpwrnv émorodiv ypadher mpos 
‘Hpddorov <yris €otl mept TOV hvoik@v’ THv oe 
devrépay 7pos ITvdoxréa>, nTls earl mepl fuer - 
apotev TH TpiTny ™pos Mevourea, € €oTt 0 Ev AUTH 
Ta Tept Prov. apKTéov d7) amo THS TMPOTNS, or‘ya 
MpoEelTOVvTA Epi THS Svaipecews THs KaT avTov 
diAocodgias. 

Avaipetrar Toivuy eis Tpia, TO TE KaVOVLKOV Kal 

30 dvotkov Kal HOiKdv. TO ev obv KavoVLKOY efddous 
em THV TpaywaTEeiav Exel, Kal €oTW ev Evl TH Em- 
ypadonevw Kava: to d€ duotkov THY TEept PUoEws 

ewplay macav, Kat eatw ev tais [lept dvcews 
BiBrous émTa Kal TpldKovTa Kal Tats émoroAats 
KaTa oToOLYElov’ TO b€ HOiKOV TA EPL alpécews Kal 
duyjs: €ott dé Kat ev rats [lept Biwv BiBAots Kat 
emioToAats Kat T@ Ilept réAous. eiwbact pévror 
TO KAVOVLKOV Ooo TQ Proc Tar Tew: KaAovat 
8 avro Trept KpiTnptiov Kal apxAs Kal OTOLX ELC ~ 
TUKOV: TO O€ huvoiKov Eepl yevecews Kal POopas, 


2 4.e. §§ 29-34, the first of those summaries of doctrine 
which take up so much of Book X. 
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Callistolas. 

Of Kingship. 
Anaximenes. 
Correspondence. 


The views expressed in these works I will try to 
set forth by quoting three of his epistles, in which 
he has given an epitome of his whole system. I will 
also set down his Sovran Maaims and any other 
utterance of his that seems worth citing, that you 
may be in a position to study the philosopher on all 
sides and know how to judge him. 

The first epistle is addressed to Herodotus and 
deals with physics; the second to Pythocles and 
deals with astronomy or meteorology; the third 
is addressed to Menoeceus and its subject is human 
life. We must begin with the first after some 
few preliminary remarks? upon his division of 
philosophy. 

It is divided into three parts—Canonic, Physics, 
Ethics. Canonic forms the introduction to the 
system and is contained in a single work entitled The 
Canon. ‘The physical part includes the entire theory 
of Nature: it is contained in the thirty-seven books 
Of Nature and, in a summary form, in the letters. 
The ethical part deals with the facts of choice and 
aversion: this may be found in the books On 
Human Life, in the letters, and in his treatise Of 
the End. The usual arrangement, however, is to 
conjoin canonic with physics, and the former they call 
the science which deals with the standard and the 
first principle, or the elementary part of philosophy, 
while physics proper, they say, deals with becoming 
and perishing and with nature; ethics, on the other 
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Kal Treépt picews* TO O€ 7)0uKov TEepl alper@v Kal 
PevkT@V Kal Tepl Beeov Kal TéAovs. 

Tx Suahenrucny ws TrapeAKovoav drrodoKyid.- 
Covow: apKelvy yap tovs dvoikods ywpely Kara 
Tovs TOV TpayywaTwv ployyous. év TolWwuv TO 
Kavove Aéyow €orly fe} "Exixoupos KpLTNpLa TIS 


adn Betas eivat TAS aicOyaeis Kal mpodnipets KQL TO 


m7aQy, of 8 *EmKovpevo. Kal tas davraotiKas 


eémBords THs Stavoias. Heyer 5€ Kal ev TH aMpos 


“Hpodotov émtoun Kat ev tats Kupias d0€ais. 
“ Tdoa yap, now, “ atcOnows: dAoyos €oTt Kal 
pvnpns ovdepmias SEKTLKY}* OUTE yap Up aAUTHS OUTE 
th €Tepov kw betoa dvvatat TL mpoateivar 7 
adehewv ovve ¢ €OTL TO OUVa{LEVOV avras OueheyEar. 
ovTe yap 7) omoyevera alabnots T1V opmoyevh dua 
THY tooobeverav, ov’ us civomoyEvEra. THY avojto- 
yeveav, ov yap Tov avTa@v etou KpUTuKa’ oUTE 
pay Aoyos, mas yap Adyos azo TOV aicdjoewy 
Wprnrat. ov” 7 éTépa THY érépav, maoas ‘yap 
mpooeyopev. Kal TO Ta ematcOnuata 8 t- 
eoTdvat moTobTa, THY TOV aicOnoewv adnfe.av. 
bhéotnKe Sé€ TO TE Opav Huds Kal aKovew, WaTrEp 
TO dAyeiv: dbev Kal mept TOV adyAwy amo TaV 
pawopevwv xpr) onpevcodo8ar. Kal yap Kal éemivovat 
@ An opinion often emphasized: ¢.g. §§ 37, 73, 82, 152. 








Cf. Luer. iii. 931 sqq. 


®’ Such mental pictures are caused by atoms too fine to 
affect sense: cf. § 64 infra; Lucr. ii. 740 sqq., iv. 722 sqq. ; 
Cic. V.D. i. 54. On the whole subject consult Usener’s 
Epicurea, Fr. 242-265, and, more especially, Sext. Emp. 
Adv. math. vii. 203-216. ¢ Cf. inf. § 146. 
. 4 4,e, the trustworthiness of the senses (aic@jcewv) con- 
sidered as faculties of sense-perception : cf. Sext. Emp. Adv 
math. viii. 9 (Usener, Fr. 244). 
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hand, deals with things to be sought and avoided, 
with human life and with the end-in-chief. 

They reject dialectic as superfluous ; holding that 
in their inquiries the physicists should be content to 
employ the ordinary terms for things.2. Now in The 
Canon FEypicurus affirms that our sensations and 
preconceptions and our feelings are the standards of 
truth ; the Epicureans generally make perceptions 
of mental presentations ° to be also standards. His 
own statements are also to be found in the Summary 
addressed to Herodotus and in the Sovran Maxims. 
Every sensation, he says, is devoid of reason and 
incapable of memory ; for neither is it self-caused 
nor, regarded as having an external cause, can it 
add anything thereto or take anything therefrom. 
Nor is there anything which can refute sensations or 
convict them of error : one sensation cannot convict 
another and kindred sensation, for they are equally 
valid ; nor can one sensation refute another which is 
not kindred but heterogeneous, for the objects which 
the two senses judge are not the same°; nor again 
can reason refute them, for reason is wholly depend- 
ent on sensation ; nor can one sense refute another, 
since we pay equal heed to all. And the reality of 
separate perceptions guarantees® the truth of our 
senses. But seeing and hearing are just as real 
as feeling pain. Hence it is from plain facts that 
we must start when we draw inferences about the 
unknown. For all our notions are derived from 


¢ More precisely 45y\ov=that which does not come within 
the range of sense. Compare ¢.g. § 38 7d mpoouévov Kal 7d 
d&dndov, and the way in which the conception of void is ob- 
tained in §40. In § 62 it is called 7d mwpocdogafouevov epi 
TOU doparou. 
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maoat ato TOV alolycewyv yeyovact KaTa TE TEpt- 
mTwow Kal avadoyiay Kal ouoloTnTa Kal ovvGeow, 
ovpBadropevov TL Kal TOO Aoyropod. Ta Te TOV 
joarvopeveny pavrdopara, Kal <Ta> Kat ovap adnbA, 
Kwet yap: TO Sé py Ov ov Kwel. uf 
TyHy de mpodarsw Aéyouow olovel Karan 1) 
ddfav dpOinv 7 Evvovav uy) Kadohucny yonow evaTro- 
KEYLEVNV, TOUTEOTL pLVHLLNV TOU ToAAaKis eEwley 
PavEevTos, oiov 70 Towtrov éorw dvOpwrros: apa 
yap TO puOivac avOpurros evdds Kata mpodni 
Kal 0 TUTo0S avrod voeiTal Tmponyoupevwy TeV 
alcOjoewv. TavTt ody GvomaTL TO TpPwWTwWS UT0- 
TeTaypevov evapyes e€oTe Kal ovK av elynTioapev 
NTOUPLEVOV, EL [47) TPOTEPOY eyvwKewev adTO: 
otov Td moppw éotws tmmos eat 7 Bods: det 
yap Kara mpoAnbw eyvwKevar tore immov Kat Boos 
popdyv: ovd av wvopacapey Te pun TTpOTEpoV’ 
avTou Kara mpodAnibuw Tov TUmrov pabovres. evap- 
vets ov elow at mpodaprpers * Kal TO Sofaorov azo 
TMpOTEpov TWOS evapyous HpTnTa, ep 6 avadepovtes 
Aéyouev, otov TloGev t lojlev €L TOUTO EOTL dvOpuros ; 
THY de dd€av Kal drroAn ypu Acyovow, adn TE pace 
Kal yevdq* av prev yap eTLOpTUPATAL 7 [17 
dvr yLapTUphTat, adn Oy etvar- é€av Oe pI) ETL LAP - 
TUPHTOL n GvTyLapTUpHT aL; pevor TUyX ave. obev 
<TO> mpocpevov eionyOn- otov TO mpoopetvar Kal 


@ Of. Sext. Emp. Adv. math. viii. 63. 

> i.e. in conformity with the sense-data which precede the 
recognition. 

¢ See § 124, where a true mpddryyts is opposed to a false 


brddnys. In “Aristotle bm bdnwes is BRS a synonym of ddéa: 
cf. Bonitz, Index Ar., 8.v. 
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perceptions, either by actual contact or by analogy, 
or resemblance, or composition, with some slight aid 
from reasoning. And the objects presented to mad- 
men and to people in dreams are true, for they 
produce effects—z.e. movements in the mind—which 
that which is unreal never does. 

By preconception they mean a sort of apprehension 
or a right opinion or notion, or universal idea stored 
in the mind; that is, a recollection of an external 
object often presented, e.g. Such and such a thing is 
aman: for no sooner is the word “ man”’ uttered 
than we think of his shape by an act of preconcep- 
tion, in which the senses take the lead.2 Thus the 
object primarily denoted by every term is then plain 
and clear. And we should never have started an 
investigation, unless we had known what it was that 
we were in search of. For example: The object 
standing yonder is a horse or a cow. Before making 
this judgement, we must at some time or other have 
known by preconception the shape of a horse or a 
cow. We should not have given anything a name, 
if we had not first learnt its form by way of pre- 
conception. It follows, then, that preconceptions are 
clear. The object of a judgement is derived from 
something previously clear, by reference to which 
we frame the proposition, e.g. “ How do we know 
that this is a man?’ Opinion they also call con- 
ception or assumption, and declare it to be true and 
false®; for it is true if it is subsequently confirmed 
or if it is not contradicted by evidence, and false if 
it is not subsequently confirmed or is contradicted 
by evidence. Hence the introduction of the phrase, 
“that which awaits ” confirmation, e.g. to wait and 
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eyyvs yevecbar TO mUpyw Kal wabety ototos eyyvs 
paiveTac. 

I1a6y de Aéyovow eivat ovo, oor Kal ddyndove., 
toTdpeva Trept mov Caov, Kal THY pev oiKelov, THY 
de adrorprov du av Kpivecbau Tas atpecets Kal 
guyds. TOV Te CyTHOEw Elvat Tas Lev rept TOV 
TpaypLaTov, Tas de mept wAnv THY Prova Kat 
TattTa de mept THs Svaypecews Kal TOU ‘cpio ptoy 
OTOLXELWODS.. 

"Avitéov b€ emt THY éemoToAny. 


___Eixoupos ‘Hpodorey Xaipew. 
85 * Tots Ly) dwvapevois, @ 3) ‘Hpddore, € EKAOTA TOV 
TeEpt pvoews dvaryeypapLrevorv Tye efaxpiPpoobv 
punde TAS: jueilous TOV ovvtetaypevwn fi iBAous 
dtabpety eTLTOP NY THs OAns mpaypatelas eis TO 
KaTaoXely TOV odooxepwr dra VE Sof av THY 
pvnuny (KAaV@S avros? Tapeckevaca, iva tap 
exdoTous TOV KaLp@V eV tots KUpwTarous Bon Get 
avrots dtvwrTa, Kal? Ogov dy epamTwvTal THs 
TEpL pvoews Dewptas. Kal TODS mpoBeBnxoras de 
ixava@s ev TH TOV OAwv emPrE&beu TOV TUTTOV THS 
OAnS TpAayLaTEelas TOV KaTEeaTOLYELWpEevov Set eis 
1 avroits codd.: corr. Brieger. 

# See §§ 50, 147. ‘The tower which seems round at a 
distance and square when we get up to it was the typical 
example in the school of that process of testing beliefs by 
observation which is here prescribed. Cf. Lucr. iv. 353 sqq., 
501 sqq.; Sext. Emp. Adv. math. vii. 208. 

> 7.e. pleasure and pain are the criteria by which we 
choose and avoid. 

S CLL Anfas BT 

@ Division of philosophy is probably meant. 

¢ The letter to Herodotus is the second and most valuable 
instalment of Epicurean doctrine. ‘The manuscript seems to 
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get close to the tower and then learn what it looks 
like at close quarters.@ 

They affirm that there are two states of feeling, 
pleasure and pain, which arise in every animate 
being, and that the one is favourable and the other 
hostile to that being, and by their means choice 
and avoidance are determined®; and that there 
are two kinds of inquiry, the one concerned with 
things, the other with nothing but words.° So much, 
then, for his division? and criterion in their main 
outline. 

But we must return to the letter.¢ 


«‘Epicurus to Herodotus, greeting. 

For those who are unable to study carefully all my 
physical writings or to go into the longer treatises at 
all, I have myself prepared an epitome’ of the whole 
system, Herodotus, to preserve in the memory enough 
of the principal doctrines,” to the end that on every 
occasion they may be able to aid themselves on the 
most important points, so far as they take up the 
study of Physics. Those who have made some ad- 
vance in the survey of the entire system ought to 
fix in their minds under the principal headings an 


have been entrusted to a scribe to copy, just as it was: 
scholia and marginal notes, even where they interrupt the 
thread of the argument, have been faithfully reproduced. 
See §§ 39, 40, 43, 44, 50, 66, 71, 73, 74, 75. 

* This, as the most authentic summary of Epicurean 
physics which we possess, serves as a groundwork in modern 
histories, e.g. Zeller’s. ‘The reader may also consult with 
advantage Giussani, Studi Lucreziani (vol.i. of his Lucretius); 
Bignone, E’picurea, pp. 71-113 ; Hicks, Stoic and Epicurean, 
pp. 118-181. 

9 Only the principal doctrines are contained in this 
epistle ; more, both general and particular, was given in the 
Larger Compendium. 
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povevew THs yap aOpoas emtBodrs mukvov deoucla, 
THs d€ KATA }€pos ovx opotas. 

" Badvoreov jeev ov Kal em exeiva ouvex@s, ev 
<de>' TH pray TO TooobTo TOUNTEOV, ap’ ov 7 
TE KUpLaT ary em Bod emt Ta mpdypara EOTAL Kal 
On) Kal TO KATA [LEpos axpiBapa may eCeupyoerat, 
TOV dooxepwrdre TUT eU TreptetAnupevay Kal 
pavnLovevopLeveny ° Emel Kal TH TeTEAECLOUPynMEVE) 
TOUTO KUPLWTATOV TOU TAVTOS axpibdpatos yiveTat, 
To Tats émtBorais d€€ws dSvvacbar yphofa, éxa- 
oTtwy" mpos amAd orowyerwpata Kal mwvas ovv- 
ayopevwv. ov yap oldv TE TO TUKVMpLA THS GUVEXods 
Ttav CAwv trepiodeias eidevar® pur) Suvdpevov dia 
Bpaxe@v hwvdv amav eumeprAaBeivy ev att@ To 
Kal KATO [Lepos av eSaxpipwder. 

““Obev 07) Tact xpnotuns ovons Tots @Kerwpevors 
gvovohoyig THs ToLavTNS 0O00 sTapEeyYvav TO GUVEXES 
evepynua ev provwwroyia Kal TOLOUTW ahora 
eyyahnvicey T@ Piw € eroinod Gol Kal ToLavTHY TWA, 
emuToLeny KaL OToLXetwow TOV oAw dof av. 

‘ [I[p@rov pev obv Ta UTOTETOYMEVA Tots ployyots, 
@ “Hpddore, det ely pevat, Ooms av TO bofalopeva 
n Cnrovpeva 7 amopovpeva EXeopev els Tabra 
dvayovres emuxpivew, KQL [L7) aKpura TAVTO. Hpetv 
<in>4 els drretpov amodeuxvbovow 7 Kevovs POdy- 
yous EXOD. avaykn yap TO mp@Tov evvonpoa 
Kal’ exaorov ployyov Prerecbau Kae penfev azro- 
deifews mpoodeiobae, elmrep eSopue TO Cnrovpevov 
n amropovpevov Kal do€alduevov ed’ 6 avagopev. 


1 $¢ suppl. Von der Muehll. 
2 éxaotwv Us.: Kal codd. 
§ elvac codd.: corr. Meibomius. 4 t suppl. Us 
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elementary outline of the whole treatment of the 
subject. For a comprehensive view is often required, 
the details but seldom. 

< To the former, then—the main heads—we must 
continually return, and must memorize them so far 
as to get a valid conception of the facts, as well as 
the means of discovering all the details exactly when 
once the general outlines are rightly understood and 
remembered ; since it is the privilege of the mature 
student to make a ready use of his conceptions by 
referring every one of them to elementary facts and 
simple terms. For it is impossible to gather up the 
results of continuous diligent study of the entirety 
of things, unless we can embrace in short formulas 
and hold in mind all that might have been accurately 
expressed even to the minutest detail. 

‘¢ Hence, since such a course is of service to all who 
take up natural science, I, who devote to the subject 
my continuous energy and reap the calm enjoyment 
of a life like this, have prepared for you just such an 
epitome and manual of the doctrines as a whole. 

“In the first place, Herodotus, you must understand 
what it is that words denote, in order that by refer- 
ence to this we may be in a position to test opinions, 
inquiries, or problems, so that our proofs may not 
run on untested ad infinitum, nor the terms we use 
be empty of meaning. For the primary signification 
of every term employed must be clearly seen, and 
ought to need no proving’; this being necessary, if we 
are to have something to which the point at issue or 
the problem or the opinion before us can be referred. 


¢ Epicurus explains this more fully in Fr. 258 (Usener, 
p. 189). For “‘ proof ”’ and ‘** proving ”’ Bignone substitutes 
“declaration ” and “ declare.” 
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oom Late ’ , a , A \ 
Ent re’ tas atobjoes det mavtTws tThpetv Kal 

¢ ~ \ 4, > \ ” "4 WY? 
amA@s Tas mapovoas emBodas ELTE Svavolas «tO OTOU 
OnTrore : Tov KpiTnplan, Opotws dé KaL Td, dmdpxovra 
maQn, omws dv Kal TO mpoopevoy Kal TO adyAov 
EXwpev ols onpewwodpueba. 

¢¢ 

Tadra det dvadaBovras cuvopav 707 mepl TOV 
adrAcwy * ™p@rTov bev OTL ovdey yea EK Too 
[47) OvTos. mav yap eK mavTOs eyiver” av omepud- 


39 ee ye ovbev Tpoadeo|.evor. Kal EL epletpero de 


40 


+” / 
TO apavelopevov els 70 47) ov, mavra. av amuAcsher 
Ta mpayyara., ovK OvT@Y Els a dueAvero. Kal pay 
Kal TO may Qel TOLODTOV a olov viv ert, Kal del 
Towovrov eoTar. ovlev yap €oTw «is 6 petaBadre.? 
A \ N ~ b) 4 > “a Nn > \ > 
Tapa yap To 7av ovféy e€aorw, 6 av eiceABov eis 
\ 
avTo THY petaBoAnv tToujoatTo. 
c¢ "AAA \ \ \ ~ Vie? ~ M tA > ~ 
a pnv Kat [robTo Kat ev TH MeydAn emetopy 
> > \ \ > lend / \ , 13 \ 
dyot Kat apyynv Ka ev TH a Ilept ducews |* 70. 
A \ 
Tav €OTL OWLATA KAL KEVOV’ OWpaTA fev yap ws 
\ e 5 DE TN , A 
cor, avr) n atonous ETL TAVTWY papTupel, Kal” 
iy avayKatov TO adnAov TH Aoyropud Tekpaipecbar: 
\ 
el d€ Ln Hv O KevOV Kat Xewpay Kal avai, pvow 
ovopalomev, odK av eixye TA GWpLATA oTOV HV OvdE 
1 eire codd.: corr. Arndt. 
2 weraBddre codd.: corr. Us. 
3 Passages which are obviously the work, not of Epicurus, 


but of Laertius himself or some Scholiast, are here under- 
lined and translated in italics. 





¢ This is no innovation of Epicurus but a tenet common to 
all the pre-Socratics : the One, or Nature as a whole, assumed 
by the Ionians, is unchangeable in respect of generation 
and destruction; cf. Aristotle, Met. i. 3. 984 a 31. The 
pluralists were naturally even more explicit: see the well- 
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«Next, we must by all means stick to our sensations, 
that is, simply to the present impressions whether of 
the mind or of any criterion whatever, and similarly 
to our actual feelings, in order that we may have the 
means of determining that which needs confirmation 
and that which is obscure. 

“When this is clearly understood, it is time to 
consider generally things which are obscure. To 
begin with, nothing comes into being out of what is 
non-existent. For in that case anything would have 
arisen out of anything, standing as it would in no need 
of its proper germs.? And if that which disappears 
had been destroyed and become non-existent, every- 
thing would have perished, that into which the 
things were dissolved being non-existent. More- 
over, the sum total of: things was always such as it 
is now, and such it will ever remain. For there is 
nothing into which it ean change. For outside the 
sum of things there is nothing which could enter into 
it and bring about the change. 

“Further [thes he says also in the Larger Epitome 
near the beginning and in his First Book ‘* On Nature ’’), 
the whole of being consists of bodies and space.¢ 
For the existence of bodies is everywhere attested 
by sense itself, and it is upon sensation that reason 
must rely when it attempts to infer the unknown 
from the known. And if there were no space (which 
we call also void and place and intangible nature),4 
bodies would have nothing in which to be and 
known fragments, Anax. 17 p, Emped. 8 pb. Lucretius 
(i. 180 f.) expands the doctrine. 

> Cf. §§ 41, 54. Lucer. i. 125 f. is the best commentary. 

¢ Usener’s insertion of ‘‘ bodies and space’? comes from 


§ 86; cf. Diels, Dox. Gr. 581. 28. 
e5CF, Lucr..1. 426. 
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3 e 3 a / UA f \ 
du’ od exwelro, Kabdmep paiverat Kwovpeva. Tapa 
d€ Tatra ovbev otd’ emwornOhvar SUvaTat OUTE TrEpt- 
AnmT&s ovre avadoyws tots meptAnmrois ws Kal? 
er 4 / \ \ e \ 4 
odas poets Aap Bavopeva, Kal [1 WS TA TOUTWY 
OULTTOPLAT A 7 oupBeBnKora Acyopeva.. 

“Kat pay Kal TOV atlas: Kat ev 7H mpwTn Lept 


dvcews Kal TH LO Kal te’ Kal TH MeyadAn emiTouy |} 





4 \ / > fy Ni > b] e é 
CWLATWY TA EV EaTL OVyKploets, TA O E€ By at 
, A 
avyKploets TeToinvTat: Tatra d€ c€oTW aToMa Kal 
> / ” \ A / > A \ nv 
apeTaBAnra, etmep pun péAAcL mavTa eis TO fr) dV 
b) 7: A 
pbapycecbas, avr loxvovra UrropLevew ev tats 
duadiceat Tay ovyKpicewy, mAnpn tiv dvow ovra, 
oto, On ovK EXovra omy nN OTWS Svadvfjcerac. 
Ware TAS Gpxas aTopous avayKator elvar cwudTwY 
AVOELS. 
6¢ 9 \ \ \ 4 aA + , 24 \ \ 
Adda pv Kat TO Wav aTELpoy EoTL. TO yap 
4 B) 
TETEPAGLLEVOV AKpoV Exel’ TO OE AkKpov Tap ETEpOV. 
aA “A > ty 
TL Gewpetrar <TO O€ may ov Tap eTEpOV Tl Jew- 
petra: >= ware ovK EXov cucpov mépas ovK EXEL” 
YJ .Y 
méepas de ovK €XOV GmELpov av Ein Kal ov TeE- 
TEpacpLevov. 

i Kat pny Kal T@ TAHOE. TOV Cuparov dzreupv 
€oTt TO TY Kal TH eyelet TOD Kevod. El TE yap 
> \ 
nv TO Kevov dmretpov, Ta d€ cwata Copuopeva., ov- 
Dau0b av Ejueve TA CWMLATA, aA’ eepeTo Kara TO 
dmeipov Kevov dueoTrapmeva, OVK ExovTA TA UTEp- 


1 See preceding note. 
2 Suppl. Us. 


@ Of. 8. 54. 

>’ The missing premiss is supplied by Cicero, De div. ii. 
103 ‘*at quod omne est, id non cernitur ex alio extrinsecus.”’ 
Cf. Lucr. i. 960. 
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through which to move, as they are plainly seen to 
move. Beyond bodies and space there is nothing 
which by mental apprehension or on its analogy we 
can conceive to exist. When we speak of bodies 
and space, both are regarded as wholes or separate 
things, not as the properties or accidents of separate 
things. 

_ * Again [he repeats this in the First Book and in 
Books XIV. and XV. of the work “ On Nature” and 
in the Larger Epitome], of bodies some are composite, 
others the elements of which these composite bodies 
are made. ‘These elements are indivisible and un- 
changeable, and necessarily so, if things are not all 
to be destroyed and pass into non-existence, but are 
to be strong enough to endure when the composite 
bodies are broken up, because they possess a solid 
nature and are incapable of being anywhere or any- 
how dissolved.“ It follows that the first beginnings 
must be indivisible, corporeal entities. 

« Again, the sum of things is infinite. For what is 
finite has an extremity, and the extremity of any- 
thing is discerned only by comparison with some- 
thing else. <Now the sum of things is not discerned 
by comparison with anything else:’> hence, since 
it has no extremity, it has no limit; and, since it 
has no limit, it must be unlimited or Hhite’ 

«« Moreover, the sum of things is unlimited both by 
reason of the multitude of the atoms and the extent 
of the void. For if the void were infinite and bodies 
finite, the bodies would not have stayed anywhere 
but would have been dispersed in their course through 
the infinite void, not having any supports or counter- 
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eldovra Kat oréAdovTa KaTa Tas avaKomds: Et 
TE TO KEVOV TV WpLO-LEevoV, OK av Elyxe TA aTrELpa 

/ 4 > sf 
CWpLaTa OTOVU EveaT?. 

“TIpds re rovrou Ta aTowa TOV owdTwr Kal 
preota, €€ Mv Kal al ovyKpicets yivovTat Kal Els 
a dtadvovtal, amepiAnmrTd éeoTe Tals dvahopais Tav 
CX n om ov yap duvaTov yeveoa Tas TooavTas 

Suagopas € ex TOV avTav OX EAT ov TepretAnppevav. 
Kal Kal? EKAOT NV d€ oYnpaTLiow amas aTmrEeLpot 
elow at osovat, Tats dé€ dtadhopais ovy adds 
amretpor aAAa povov amepidnmrot, [ovde yap Pynow 
EVOOTEPW Els ATELpOV TIV TOoUHnY TUyxavew. Kéyet 
d€, €7evd7) at mroudTntes preraBaAdovTat, €t pédAdeu 
Tis py Kal Tots peyeleow amADs eis amretpov avTas 
exBaArev |. 

‘Kwodvrat te ovvex@s at &ropor [Pyat dé évdo- 
Tépw Kal tooTax@s atras Kwetofat Tob Kevod Ty 
eifiv Opmotav mapexopevou Kat TH KoudoTdTn Kal 
ol MS ceesreaaata TOV Gi@Vva, Kal at fev ets pLaKpav 
dim aA Acov Suwordpevat, at d€ av’Tov Tov mraAnov 
toxovow, oTav TUXMOL TH mepuTAoKkh KeKAciwevae 
7 oreyalopevot Tapa Tav TAEKTLKOY. 

a “H Te yap TOU Kevod dvats 7 7 duopiCovaa € exdorny 
avray TOUTO TapacKevaler, THY vmepevow ovx ota 
TE ovoa movetaas: TE orepeorns 7 mdpxovea 
avTais KaTa THY OVyKpoVaLW TOY amroTTaAWoV motel, 


1 rhy mepirdoxiv codd.: corr. Us. 





* Properly “‘ further within ’’—a proof that the Scholiast 
read his Epicurus from a papyrus scroll which had to be 
unrolled. Hence ‘‘ further within ”’ or ‘‘ nearer the centre ” 
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checks to send them back on their upward rebound. 
Again, if the void were finite, the infinity of bodies 
would not have anywhere to be. 

‘‘Furthermore, the atoms, which have no void in 
them—out of which composite bodies arise and into 
which they are dissolved—vary indefinitely in their 
shapes ; for so many varieties of things as we see 
could never have arisen out of a recurrence of a 
definite number of the same shapes. ‘The like atoms 
of each shape are absolutely infinite ; but the variety 
of shapes, though indefinitely large, is not absolutely 
infinite. [For neither does the divisibility go on “ad 
infinitum, he says below % ; but he adds, since the qualities 
change, unless one 1s prepared to keep enlarging their 
magnitudes also simply “ad infinitum.” | 

“The atoms are in continual motion through all 
eternity. [urther, he says below,* that the atoms move 
nith equal speed, since the void makes way for the lightest 
and heaviest alike.| Some of them rebound to a 
considerable distance from each other, while others 
merely oscillate in one place when they chance to 
have got entangled or to be enclosed by a mass of 
other atoms shaped for entangling.? 

“This is because each atom is separated from the 
rest by void, which is incapable of offering any 
resistance to the rebound; while it is the solidity 
of the atom which makes it rebound after a collision, 


expresses the same thing as “‘ further on ”’ or “ below ”’ in a 
modern book. 

» Note the distinction between (1) solids, composed of 
interlacing atoms (which have got entangled), and (2) fluids, 
composed of atoms not interlaced, needing a sheath or 
container of other atoms, if they are to remain united. To 
(2) belongs Soul (§ 66). See Lucr. ii. 80-141; Cic. De jin.” 
nlf 
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>4,? e / an e \ \ > ve b 
ep omdcov av 7 mepiTrAoK? THY aToKATaSTAGW EK 
lod YA ~ 
Ths oavyKpovcews 510. apyn Se tov’Twv ovK 
EOTW, aloiwy THY aTopwv ovo@y Kal TOD Kevod. 
> >] X \ 
[dnot 6 evdotépw pndé mowTyTA Twa TeEpl TAS 
2 a > \ 
aTopovs elvar mAnY oxywatos Kal peyefous Kat 
DT! A ~ 
Bapous: To b€ yp@wa Tapa tHY Oéow T&v atropwv 
aAAarrecbar ev tais Awdexa orotyermoeot dyot. 
mav te pweyelos fur) elvar Tept adtds: ovdémoTE ‘your 
atopos WhOn aicbyce.| 
45“ “H rocat’rn 6 dwvy rovTwv TavTwV LV [LOVEvO- 
! \ € \ , e , A Wey 
bevy TOV LKQVOVY TUTTOV broBarrer <TaLS EPL > 
THs THY OvTMY PVGEWS ETTWOLALS. 
é¢ *AXAG \ x we + / ° . id a ae. 
a pny Kal KOGLOL a7retpoi clot, ot F ojorot 
f \ a ov \ ” + 
TovT@ Kal dvouowlL. al Te yap droMoL aaretpot 
otoal, ws apt. amedetyOn, dépovrTar Kat TOppwTaTA): 
ov yap KatavyiAwvTat at TovadTar aTopot, €€ Ov av 
P) e e) 7 P) 
YeVOLTO KOOLOS 7) Uh av av Troinfetyn, OT Els Eva 
4 > ~ 
OUT els TemEpacpevous, OVO Oaot ToLovror ov—” 
vA UA fe ef b) \ \ > 
Gcot Suddopor TovToLs. worTe ovdev TO EfL7TOd0- 
OTATHOOV €OTL TPOS TIV aTrEeLplay TOV KOOMWY. 
\ VAL e es 
46‘ Kalpay Kxat rvrro1 opotoayypoves TOS OTEPELLViOLS 
clot, AerrroTyow améxovtes pakpav TOY hawopéevov. 
oUTE yap ovoTdcels aduvaTovoWw ev T@ TeEpLexXovTt 
“A > 
yiveo0at ToLatTa, ovT eEmiTNdELOTHTES TpPOS KaT- 
/ ~ 7 A 
epyacias TOV KotAwpdaTwv Kal AeTTOTHTWY YyiveE- 
a] »” > / \ Cen Oé \ 4 Sy ‘ 
abat, ote améppovar THY EES Béow Kat Baow dia- 
~ ¢ \ > ~ ‘) 
Tnpodoal, vrep Kal ev Tots oTEpepviors elyov" 
athe \ \ 7 
Tovtovs O€ Tovs TUiOUs €lOwAa mpooayopevomeV. 


1 Suppl. Us. 
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however short the distance to which it rebounds, 
when it finds itself imprisoned in a mass of entangling 
atoms. Of all this there is no beginning, since both 
atoms and void exist from everlasting. [He says 
below that atoms have no quality at all except shape, 
size, and weight. But that colour varies with the arrange- 
ment of the atoms he states in his “‘ Twelve Rudiments” ; 
further, that they are not of any and every size; at any 
rate no atom has ever been seen by our sense.| 

«The repetition at such length of all that we are 
now recalling to mind furnishes an adequate outline 
for our conception of the nature of things. 

‘“* Moreover, there is an infinite number of worlds, 
some like this world, others unlike it.¢ For the atoms 
being infinite in number, as has just been proved, are 
borne ever further in their course. For the atoms 
out of which a world might arise, or by which a world 
might be formed, have not all been expended on one 
world or a finite number of worlds, whether like or 
unlike this one. Hence there will be nothing to 
hinder an infinity of worlds. 

‘«‘ Again, there are outlines or films, which are of 
the same shape as solid bodies, but of a thinness far 
exceeding that of any object that we see. For it is 
not impossible that there should be found in the 
surrounding air combinations of this kind, materials 
adapted for expressing the hollowness and thinness 
of surfaces, and efHuxes preserving the same relative 
position and motion which they had in the solid 
objects from which they come. To these films we 
give the name of ‘images’ or ‘idols.’ Further- 


« This remark is not misplaced. For infinity of worlds 
follows from the infinity of (a) atoms, (b) space; see inf. 
8§ 73, 89; Luer. ii. 1048 foll. 
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Kal pny Kal 7 dia TOO Kevod dopa Kara pn depstav 
aTavTNOW TOV avrucopovTav? yevopevn Tay pnKos 
TeptAnmrov ev amepivoiTw xpovw ouvre)el. fpd- 
Sous yap Kal Tayous avTiKoT?) KaL OUK aVTLKOT 
opotwua AapPaver. 

AT we D pny odd" yea KATA TOUS Ova Adyou Jewpyrovs 
Xpovous avTO TO Pepopevov Ga.a emt TOUS mActous 
TOTOUS apuxvetrar — ddvavonTov yep, — Kal TOUTO 
ouvaducvovpevov ev aicOnr@ xpovw lev Oarrobev 
Tob daretpou ovK €€ od av mepiAdBauev THY popay 
TOTOU EoT at | piordjuevov * GVT KOT yap Omovov 
coTa, KGV [EXPL TOGOUTOV TO TaXos THS popas fa) 
GVTLKOTTOV KaTaAiTroper. XPHTYLOY | 67) Kal TOTO 
KaTaoyelv TO oTotyetov. €i0” dtu Ta EldwAa rats 
Aerrornow _avuTrepBAxjrous KEX PITAL, ovdev avr 
joaptupet TAv Pawopeverv obev Kat TAX avumrep- ) 

\nra. EXEL, mavra TOpov CUILLETPOV EYOVTA Tos: 
TO <T@>” arreipw adrav penbev | dyreKOmTELV 7 
dXrlya avtiuxomrew, moAAais d€ Kal azreipois edOvs 
AVTLKOTITELY TL. 

as‘ IIpds te tovrous, ote 4H yeveots TOV €idwAwY 
Gua vorpate ovpBaiver. Kal yap pedows amo TaV 
quae TOU emumonijs OUVEXTS ovK emdx)Aos TH 
pevwoer® dua THY avTavaTAjpwow, cwlovoa TH Em 


1 dvrixowdvrwy codd.: corr. Us. 


2-7@ suppl. Meibom.: 76 Tescari. 
8 7H mewdoer Us.: cnucrewoee V.d.M.: 4 perdoer codd. 


4 Cf. Lucer. iv. 794-8: ‘“‘In one unit of time, when we can 
perceive it by sense and while one single word is uttered, many 
latent times are contained which reason finds to exist” 
Obviously such minute “‘ times’ are immeasurably. short. 
The unit of sensible time appears to be that called (in § 62) 
“the minimum continuous time.” Cf. Sext. Emp. xi 
§§ 148-154. 
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more, so long as nothing comes in the way to offer 
resistance, motion through the void accomplishes any 
imaginable distance in an inconceivably short time. 
For resistance encountered is the equivalent of slow- 
ness, its absence the equivalent of speed. 

“Not that, if we consider the minute times per- 
ceptible by reason alone, the moving body itself 
arrives at more than one place simultaneously (for 
this too is inconceivable), although in time perceptible 
to sense it does arrive simultaneously, however dif- 
ferent the point of departure from that conceived by 
us. For if it changed its direction, that would be 
equivalent to its meeting with resistance, even if up 
to that point we allow nothing to impede the rate of 
its flight. This is an elementary fact which in itself 
is well worth bearing in mind. In the next place 
the exceeding thinness of the images is contradicted 
by none of the facts under our observation. Hence 
also their velocities are enormous, since they always 
find a void passage to fit them. Besides, their in- 
cessant efluence meets with no resistance,’ or very 
little, although many atoms, not to say an unlimited 
number, do at once encounter resistance. 

‘“‘ Besides this, remember that the production of 
the images is as quick as thought. For particles are 
continually streaming off from the surface of bodies, 
though no diminution of the bodies is observed, 
because other particles take their place. And those 


’ Or, inserting 70, not 7@, before r@ azreipw, “‘a passage of 
the proper size to secure that nothing obstructs their end- 
less emanation.”” But the meaning cannot be called certain. 

¢ If vision is to be not merely intermittent but continuous, 
images must be perpetually streaming from the objects seen 
to our eyes; there must be a continual succession of similar 
images. Cf. Fr. 282 (Us.) ; Lucr. ii. 67-76, iv. 143-167. 
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TOU orepepviov béow Kal Taéw TOV ar opov ear 
moAby Xpovoy, et Kal eviore ovyxKEowEevy Omrdpxet, 
KaL ovoTdacels év TM TepiéxovTe o€etar dia 70 [7) 
detv Kara, BaGos TO cup ripejia yiveobar, Kat adrrXou 
dé TpoTroL TWES YEVVNTLKOL Tay TOLOUTOV pvocww 
etow. ovfév ‘yap TOUTWY dvTyrapTupetrat Tats 
aicticeow, 6 av Brérn Tis TWO TpOTOV Tas evapyetas 
iva. Kat Tas oupmTaveias amo TOV cEwlev mpos Huds 
GVvoLoE€l. 

“ Net dé Kal vopice ETELOLOVTOS TWOS amr Tov 


€Ewlev opav nds Kat dvavoetobae: ov yap av 


evaTrooppayiaatTo Ta €€W THY sonraly piow TOU 
TE Xpwparos KL TAS pophys dua Tob dépos TOU 
jer abo 1LOv TE KaKewen, ovde dua TOV aeTiveoy 
7 wvonTore pevparow ap’ TOV mpos exetva, 
TapaywopLeviwv ouTwWS ws TUT TWO €TELOLOVT OY 
ypetv a7rO Tov Tpaypar ov OpoXpowy TE Kal Ops0L0- 
Loppav KATA TO eVOppLoTToy peeyebos ets THY joy 
7) THY dudvovay, KES Tats popats Xpwpevey, 
eira, dud TavTyV THY aitiay Tob vos Kal ovvexovs 
Tv pavtaciay amodidovTwy Kal THY oUpTaberay 
azo TOO UITOKEULEVOU ow Covrwy KATO, TOV exetDev 
CUP LET POV ETE PELOJLOV EK THS KATA aos év TO 


“OTEpPEpyVlW TOV ATOMWV TaAcEews. Kal nV ay 


AdBuwpev pavrTactayv emtPAntiKas TH dtavoia 7 








“ ¢.g. mirage and monstrous shapes of clouds: Lucr. iv. 
129-142 ; Diod. iii. 56. 

» Thought, as well as vision, is explained by images, but 
images of a much finer texture, which fail to affect the eyes 
but do affect the mind: cf. Fr. 317 (Us.) 3. Luer. iv. 777 f. 

¢ This was the view of Democritus; ef. Beare, Greek 
Theories of Hlementary Cognition, p. 26. 

¢ 'The reader is left to infer that, the more rapid the motion, 
the more continuous is the succession of fresh images. It is 
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given off for a long time retain the position and 
arrangement which their atoms had when they 
formed part of the solid bodies, although occasionally 
they are thrown into confusion. Sometimes such 
films* are formed very rapidly in the air, because 
they need not have any solid content ; and there are 
other modes in which they may be formed. For 
there is nothing in all this which is contradicted by 
sensation, if we in some sort look at the clear evidence 
of sense, to which we should also refer the continuity 
of particles in the objects external to ourselves. 
‘¢We must also consider that it is by the entrance 
of something coming from external objects that we 
‘see their shapes and think of them.2 For external 
things would not stamp on us their own nature of 
colour and form through the medium of the air which 
is between them and us,’ or by means of rays of 
light or currents of any sort going from us to them, 
so well as by the entrance into our eyes or minds, 
to whichever their size is suitable, of certain films 
coming from the things themselves, these films or 
outlines being of the same colour and shape as the 
external things themselves. They move with rapid 
motion ;4% and this again explains why they present 
the appearance of the single continuous object, and 
retain the mutual interconnexion which they had 
in the object, when they impinge upon the sense, 
such impact being due to the oscillation of the atoms 
in the interior of the solid object from which they 
come. And whatever presentation we derive by 
direct contact, whether it be with the mind or with 
this uninterrupted train of images which guarantees the 
continued existence of the external object, just as their 
similarity or identity guarantees its oneness: cf. Lucr. iv. 
BT et U4eig 159,056 1.,.114 1. 3. Cic. VD. 1. 105. 
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TOUS aicOnrn pious ElTE _Hoppijs ElTeE oupBeBnkdrow, 
poppy) é€oTW aun Tob OTEpELLviov, yevopevy Karo 
TO effs TUKVOLO: 7) eyKaT area Too elowAou: 
TO dé ebdos Kal TO SunnapTyLevoy ev TH Tpoc- 
dofalopevw ai eoTw <emt TOO TpoopevovTos >* 
emysaprupnnceclau 7) vay dvr yaprupyOjceoban, 
elt ovK EmTyLapTUpOU{LEVOU <7 GVTyLapTUpoUMEvou> * 
[kaTd Twa Kivyow ev Hiv adrots ovyvnppmevyv 
TH pavtaoTiKh emPodn, didAniw dé Exovoav, Kal” 
nv TO Webdos yiverar. | 

“"H te yap ouoirtys THv fpavTacpua@y otovet ev 
eikove AapPavowevwy 7 Kal? varvous ywopevwr 7 
Kat dAdas Twas emBodas THs Svavotas 7) TOV 
Aour@y KpiTnpiwv ovK av TOTE vmipxe Tots ovat 
TE Kal arnbeo TMPOGAYOpPEVO[LEVOLS, EL pen) nv TWA 
KaL TOLaDTO Tos a Tapaparoper : To O€ Su- 
TpapTypevov ovK av OTHPXEV» El a) eAapBavoper 
Kal aAny TWa Kivnow ev piv avTots Uv LLEv nV 
peev 7H pavTaoruch em Body, dtdAnbw dé € exovoay" 
Kara oe TAUTHY eav pev fay emaprupnOy 1 nH avtt- 
peaprupne i, TO Weddos yiveTau: eav d€ emysapTupynlyA 
7 pen) avripaptupy oi, To adnlés. 

“Kat Tavrny otv ofddpa ye det THY ddgav Kar 
EXEL, iva pnre TO. KpLTHpLa dvarpyrae Ta KaTa TAS 
evapyelas yTE TO SinwapTynmevov opotws BeBarov- 
fLevov TavTA OVVTApaTTN. 

1 Suppl. Us. 





¢ The film suffers from obstacles especially in its passage | 
through the air, and is sometimes torn into tatters. When 
these reach the eye, the result is faulty perception; e.g. a 
square tower appears round, and the like: ef. Luer. iy. 
353-363, 379-390. 
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the sense-organs, be it shape that is presented or 
other properties, this shape as presented is the shape 
of the solid thing, and it is due either to a close 
coherence of the image as a whole or to a mere 
remnant of its parts.¢ Falsehood and error always 
depend upon the intrusion of opinion ®<when a fact 
awaits> confirmation or the absence of contradiction, 
which fact is afterwards frequently not confirmed <or 
even contradicted> [ folloning a certain movement 
in ourselves connected mith, but distinct from, the mental 
picture presented—which is the cause of error.| 

‘“‘ For the presentations which, e.g., are received ina 
picture or arise in dreams, or from any other form of 
apprehension by the mind or by the other criteria of 
truth, would never have resembled what we call the 
real and true things, had it not been for certain actual 
things of the kind with which we come in contact. 
Error would not have occurred, if we had not experi- 
enced some other movement in ourselves, conjoined 
with, but distinct from,’ the perception of what is 
presented. And from this movement, if it be not 
confirmed or be contradicted, falsehood results ; 
while, if it be confirmed or not contradicted, truth 
results. 

« And to this view we must closely adhere, if we are 
not to repudiate the criteria founded on the clear 
evidence of sense, nor again to throw all these things 
into confusion by maintaining falsehood as if it were 
truth.4 


> Cf. Fr. 247-254 (Us.); Lucr. iv. 462-468, 723-826. 

© diddy exe, “ to be distinct’; again, § 583 so dvadyarédv, 
** distinguishable ”’ (§ 57). 

¢ Epicurus was a severe critic of the Sceptics ; cf. §§ 146, 
147; Frs. 252, 254 (Us.); Lucr. iv. 507-521. 
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“7AXG pay Kat TO akovew yiverar pevpatos 
peposevov amd tod dwvotvTos H HyobvTos 7H} 
po podvros 7 OTmwodHmoTe aKovoTiKOYV 7d00s Trapa- 
aKevalovTos. TO dé peta TodTo els dpoLojLepets 
OyKous Olaomeiperar, Gua Twa Stacwlovras cup- 
mabevav mpos aAAnXous Kal EvoTnTa (dioTpoToOV, dta- 
Telvovoayv Tpos TO aToOTEiAaY Kal THY émraicOyow 
THY eT eKelvouv Ws Ta TOAAA TOLODGaY, «lt Sé pH 
Yes TO e€wlev povov évd7)Aov mapackevalovoar 

53 GVEV yap avapepomerns Twos eKeiev ovpmabetas 
ovK av YévoltTO 7) Tourn emraionors. ovK avTov 
otv det vopilew tov dépa t1o Ths mpoveévyns 
Pwvis 7) Kal TOV opoyer@v aynwatilecbar—moAAnv 
yap evdoerav c€er ToUTO macxwv tm’ exeivys, — adr’ 
evdvs THY ywopevyny TAnyHY ev Huiv, oTav dwvyv 
adiwpev, ToravTny ekOrAufsw' dyKav TWaV pevLaTos 
mvevpaTtwoous amoteAcoTiK@v moretoDar, TO 
ma0os TO akovoTiKoV Huiv TmapacKevaler. | 

“Kat phy Kat tv oopnv vopotéov, womep Kat 
Thv aKonv ovK av mote ovfev mafos Eepydacacbat, 
el 41) OYKOL TiWés OAV amd TOD TpaypaTos azo- 
hepopevor ovppeTpoL mpos TodTO TO atcOnTHpLov 
KWeiv, Ol ev TOtoL TeTapaypevws Kal aAXoTpiws, 
ot d€ Toto. atapdyws Kal oikelws E€xovTes. 

54. “‘ Kat pny Kal Tas aropous vopuotéov pndepiav 
TowTynTa THY ghawoxevwy Tpoopepecbar aAnvy 
oxnwatos Kat Bdapovs Kat peyeVous Kat coa é& 


1 éxréOnv, vel éxrAnOny codd.: corr. Brieger: éyx\ow Us. 


¢ Air is not, as Democritus held (Beare, op. cit. p. 99), the 
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“‘ Again, hearing takes place when a current passes 
from the object, whether person or thing, which 
emits voice or sound or noise, or produces the sensa- 
tion of hearing in any way whatever. This current 
is broken up into homogeneous particles, which at 
the same time preserve a certain mutual connexion 
and a distinctive unity extending to the object which 
emitted them, and thus, for the most part, cause the 
perception in that case or, if not, merely indicate 
the presence of the external object. For without 
the transmission from the object of a certain inter- 
connexion of the parts no such sensation could arise. 
Therefore we must not suppose that the air itself is 
moulded into shape by the voice emitted or some- 
thing similar®; for it is very far from being the case 
that the air is acted upon by it in this way. The 
blow which is struck in us when we utter a sound 
causes such a displacement of the particles as serves 
to produce a current resembling breath, and this 
displacement gives rise to the sensation of hearing. 

«« Again, we must believe that smelling,” like hear- 
ing, would produce no sensation, were there not 
particles conveyed from the object which are of the 
proper sort for exciting the organ of smelling, some 
of one sort, some of another, some exciting it con- 
fusedly and strangely, others quietly and agreeably. 

‘‘ Moreover, we must hold that the atoms in fact 
possess none of the qualities belonging to things 
which come under our observation, except shape, 
weight, and size, and the properties necessarily con- 
medium, any more than for vision (§ 49). By “‘ something 
similar’? Epicurus probably means to include sound or 
noise. Lucretius treats of hearing in iv. 524-614, ii. 410-413. 


’ Of. Lucr. iv. 673-705, ii. 414-417. Neither taste nor 
touch is treated separately in this epistle. 
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avayKys oxXnpLaTos cuppuh €oTe. movTyns yap Ta0a 
/ e \ a IQA LAA 
poeraBarrer: at dé adrouor ovdév petaPdddovow, 
emeton ep Set Te UTopevew ev Tals diadvceot THV 
ovyKpicewy oTepeoy Kal aoiddvTov, 6 Tas peTa- 
Bodas ovK eis TO pr dv TotjoeTar oVd EK TOD 
\ 4 LAA \ A Q / >? AA aA “ 
pin ovtos, adAa Kata petabécets ev troAdXois, TWav 
¢ 3 a 
d€ Kal mpoaddous Kat adodous. dev avayKatov 
Ta’ weTaTieueva aplapra civ Kat THY Tob pera. 
BaAAovros vow ovK €xovTa, oyKous dé Kal oXnpa- 
TLGpLOS tdlous: TAUTA yap. Kal GvayKalov UTopEvel. 
" Kat yap év Tots Tap. mpi peraoxnparecopevos 
KaTa TIHV Trepraipeow TO oxhwa evuTTapXoV arf 
Paverar, at dé TOLOTHTES ovK evuTapxyovaal ev TO 
peeraPaddAovrTs, womep exelvo Katadcimerat, a 
> 4 A / > / e \ S \ 
e€ oAov Tob owpatos amoAAvpevar. tkava ovv Ta 
vmoAeiTopeva TAaOTA Tas TOV ovyKpicewv Siadopas 
moveiv, émevoy mep UmoAcimecbal yé Twa avayKaiov — 
Kal f47) els TO 41) Ov POcipecbar. 
c¢ ‘Ada \ Oe ry a , ~ / Q > A 
a puny ovde Cet vopicew mav weyelos ev Tats 
aTOMoLs UTapyew, va un TA Pawopeva a avTLapTuph 
mapaAdayas d€ Twas peyeOov vopoT ov civat. 
BéAtvov yap Kal tovTov mpoodvTos Ta KaTa Ta 
ma0n Kal Tas aicbyjoes ywopeva amodo0jceTat. 
1 ra uh codd.: corr. Weil. 
¢ For shape ef. Lucr. ii. 333-521, iii. 185-202; for weight 
ef. Lucr. ii. 184-215, i. 358-367. For qualities generally cf. 
Epic. Frs. 288, 289 (Us.); Sext. Emp. Adv. math. ix. 335. 
Atoms have no colour (Frs. 29, 30, 289; Lucr. ii. 730-841), 
nor smell (Lucr. ii. 846-855) nor flavour nor sound nor cold 
nor heat (7b. 856-859), in short no variable quality (ib. 859- 
864) ; but the various qualities are due to the arrangement, 
positions, motions, and shape of the component atoms. 


* If something unchanging underlies every change, the 
transformation of things and of their qualities must be due 
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joined with shape.* For every quality changes, but 
the atoms do not change, since, when the composite 
bodies are dissolved, there must needs be a permanent 
something, solid and indissoluble, left behind, which 
makes change possible : not changes into or from the 
non-existent, but often through differences of arrange- 
ment, and sometimes through additions and sub- 
tractions of the atoms.? Hence these somethings 
capable of being diversely arranged must be in- 
destructible, exempt from change, but possessed 
each of its own distinctive mass ° and configuration. 
This must remain. 

“‘ For in the case of changes of configuration within 
our experience the figure is supposed to be inherent 
when other qualities are stripped off, but the qualities 
are not supposed, like the shape which is left behind, 
to inhere in the subject of change, but to vanish 
altogether from the body. Thus, then, what is left 
behind is sufficient to account for the differences in 
composite bodies, since something at least must 
necessarily be left remaining and be immune from 
annihilation. 

*‘ Again, you should not suppose that the atoms have 
any and every size,? lest you be contradicted by 
facts ; but differences of size must be admitted ; for 
this addition renders the facts of feeling and sensa- 
tion easier of explanation. But to attribute any and 


to the motion of the component atoms. With év srodXois 
understand orepexvious: the arrangement of the atoms varies 
in solid objects. 

¢ In § 53 dyxos was translated ‘particle,’ since the 
context shows that a group of atoms analogous to a visible 
film is meant. But here each of the permanent somethings, 
t.e. the atoms, has its own mass (Bilodand configuration. 

# The opinion of Democritus. 


6 
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56 may de peyeBos UTdpKew OUTE XPHoYWLOV éore T™pOs 
Tas Tov TOLOTHT OV dvapopas, adtyOat re ap det’ 
Kal Tmpos mpd oparas Gro jL0Us * 6 ov Dewpetrau 
yevopevov ot? omws av yévoiTo opati aTopLos 
EOTW emWonoae. 

. IIpos de tovrous ov det voile € Ev TD CopLopevp 
CO pLaTe diretpous dyKous etvat ovd’ San Aikous ou. 
wore ov ) HOvoV THY ets ATElpov TOpHV ET TrovAarrov 
avalpeTéov, Wa [7 mdvTO. aobeva TOU Lev Kav Tats 
me prdnipear Tt&v alpowv Eis TO pL) OV dvayralerpeta. 
Ta OVTA OABovres karavahioxew, aM KGL ki pera 
Bacw p17) vosuoréov yivecbar ev rots wpropevors 
els amreypov fund él TovAaTTOV. 

87 sr Otre yap oTrws, émevOav dmag Tis eln OTL 
dretpou OyKoL ev TH dmdpxovow n ommAucor ovy, 
éort vonoat Omws” ay ert TOUTO TET POG MEVOV ein 
TO peyeDos. mm ducoe ap TWES Ofjrov ws ot 
daretpot elow oyKo- Kal obrot omnAikot ay MOTE 
@ow, ameipov av Hv Kal TO peyelos. akpov TE 
€xovtos Tod memepaopevov Siadnmrov, ei pi) Kat 
Kal’ éavto Oewpyrov, ovK EoTt py) OD Kal TO EES 
TovTov ToLovToy voely Kal OVTW KaTa TO E€NS Els 


du’ @ec Us. : duédec codd. 
2 Reus Brieger: mwas re codd. 


@¢ Cf. Lucer. iv. 110-128, i. 599-627, ii. 478-521. The first 
of these passages states that the atom is ‘‘ far below the ken 
of our senses” and “‘ much smaller than the things which 
our eyes begin to be able to see.” 

> Admitting indivisible atoms, hard solid bodies can be 
explained ; whereas, if atoms were soft and thus divisible 
ad infinitum, all things would be deprived of solidity (Luer. 
i. 565-576). Just before Lucretius has argued that, if atoms 
did not set a limit to the division of things, production or re- 
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every magnitude to the atoms does not help to ex- 
plain the differences of quality in things ; moreover, 
in that case atoms large enough to be seen ought to 
have reached us, which is never observed to occur ; 
nor can we conceive how its occurrence should be 
possible, z.e. that an atom should become visible.* 

“‘ Besides, you must not suppose that there are parts 
unlimited in number, be they ever so small, in any 
finite body. Hence not only must we reject as im- 
possible subdivision ad infinitum into smaller and 
smaller parts, lest we make all things too weak and, 
in our conceptions of the aggregates, be driven to 
pulverize the things that exist, z.e. the atoms, and 
annihilate ® them ; but in dealing with finite things 
we must also reject as impossible the progression ad 
infinztum by less and less increments. 

“For when once we have said that an infinite 
number of particles, however small, are contained 
in anything, it is not possible to conceive how it 
could any longer be limited or finite in size. For 
clearly our infinite number of particles must have 
some size; and then, of whatever size they 
were, the aggregate they made would be infinite. 
And, in the next place, since what is finite has an 
extremity which is distinguishable, even if it is not 
by itself observable, it is not possible to avoid thinking 
of another such extremity next to this. Nor can we 
help thinking that in this way, by proceeding for- 


production would be impossible, since destruction is wrought 
more quickly than it is repaired, and endless future time 
could not undo the waste of endless past time. Possibly, 
however, Epicurus is thinking of an argument similar to 
that used by Lucretius in ii. 522-568—that a finite number 
of shapes implies and requires an infinity of atoms of each. 
shape. 
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tovpmpoobev Badilovra eis TO ameipov drdpyew 
Kal TO TOLOUTOV apucvetoa TH evvoia. 

58 alk TE edaxrorov TO ev TH aiabijoee del KaTa- 
voetv ort OUTE Towobrov eo otov 70 TAS peETA- 
Bdaceis €xov ote mavTy mavTwWs avopotov, aAX’ 
€xov ev TWa KoWOTNTA TOV pweTaBaTav,* diadnibw 
dé pep@v ovK Exov: aN’ 6rav bia THY THS KOWOTNTOS 
mpocedéperav olnb@pev diadAjnpecbat Te adtod, TO 
poev emitdoe, TO O€ eméKewa, TO loov yuiv det 
mpoominrew. €&hs te Gewpotuev tadra amo Tov 
TpwWTov KaTAapXopevor Kal OvK ev TH adTa, ovdE 
peeépeot pep@v anroueva, add’ 7 ev TH idvoTnTe TH 
éauTa@v Ta peyebn KaTtaweTpobvTa, TA TAciw mAciov 

Kat ta é€Aattw éAarTov. 

59 | Lavrn TH avadoyia voporéov Kal TO &v TH 
aTouw eAdyioTov Kexpnobar piKpdoTnTe yap éeKetvo 
d7jAov ws diaper TOO Kata THY alcbnow Dewpov- 
pévov, avadoyia d€ TH abrH KéxpnTar. eet TEP 
Kat ore peyeos exer 7) GTomos, KaTa THY evTadla 
avadoylay KaTHYopHoapeV, LLKpOV TL LOVoY wLaKpav” 
exBadovres. Ti TE TA EAGXLOTA Kal duly Tépara 
det vopilew TaV unk@v TO KaTapéetpnua e& avTov 
TpwrTwv Tots petloor Kai éAdrToo. TapacKeudlovTa 


1 weraBavrwy codd.: corr. Schneider. 
2 uaxpov codd.: corr. Us. 


® Fach visible body is the sum of minima, or least per- 
ceptible points, which, because they are of finite size, are also 
finite in number. 

Biss Phat which admits the successive transitions from 
part to part.’”” As Bignone remarks, a mathematical series. 
whether of integers or fractions or powers, might be so 
described. But Epicurus is obviously dealing with areas 
and surfaces; since generally to us the “‘ visible’’ will also be 
extended. 
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ward from one to the next in order, it is possible by 
such a progression to arrive in thought at infinity.? 

‘“We must consider the minimum perceptible by 
sense as not corresponding to that which is capable 
of being traversed, z.e. is extended,? nor again as 
utterly unlike it, but as having something in common 
with the things capable of being traversed, though it 
is without distinction of parts. But when from the 
illusion created by this common property we think 
we shall distinguish something in the minimum, one 
part on one side and another part on the other side, 
it must be another minimum equal to the first which 
catches our eye. In fact, we see these minima one 
after another, beginning with the first, and not as 
occupying the same space; nor do we see them 
touch one another’s parts with their parts, but we 
see that by virtue of their own peculiar character 
(t.e.as being unit indivisibles) they afford a means of 
measuring magnitudes: there are more of them, if 
the magnitude measured is greater; fewer of them, 
if the magnitude measured is less. 

“We must recognize that this analogy also holds of 
the minimum in the atom ; it is only in minuteness 
that it differs from that which is observed by sense, 
but it follows the same analogy. On the analogy of 
things within our experience we have declared that 
the atom has magnitude; and this, small as it is, 
we have merely reproduced on a larger scale. And 
further, the least and simplest® things must be 
regarded as extremities of lengths, furnishing from 
themselves as units the means of measuring lengths, 
whether greater or less, the mental vision being 


¢ i.e. “* uncompounded.”” But v. Arnim’s duep7, “ void 
of parts,” is more suitable. 
589 
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TH da Aoyou Dewpra emt TOV aoparoy. H yap 
Koworns 7 bmapxovc. avTots mpos TA aueTdBora 
ava) TO expe TOUTOV ouvreeoau, ovppopnow d€ 
Ek TOUTWY Kivnow EXOVT@V ovx olov TE ywecbae. 

“ Kalt pny Kat Tod ameipov ws pev avwratw Kal 
KaTwTatw ov det KaTnyopety TO avw 7H KaTw. 
iopev jrevToe TO UmEep Kehadys, Obev av oTdpev, 
els amelpov ayew ov, pndoémote davetoat tobro 
np, Q TO VTOKaT OD Tob vonbevros ets dmetpov, 
Gua avw Te elvat Kal KATW POS TO atvTdo: TOUTO 


a 7 A 
yap advvatoy diavoyOjvar. wore eore piav AaPetv 
opav TV dven vooUpev nV els direpov Kal play 


t \ 

TI KaTW, av Ge _ Pupudices T™pOs Tous modas TO 
, \ 

eTaVvw RO Trap. 7)LOov Pepopevov ets Tovs UTEP 


Kepadfs 7) TJL@Vv TOTOVS abucvarae 7 n emt THY Kepadny 
TOV bTOKATW TO TAP Teov Kare Pepopevor a) 


yap ohn popa ovdev WTTOV EKATEPA €EKATEpA. ” 
GyTUcEyLEevy er _daretpov VOEtTat. 

“ Kat pv Kat tooraxets avayKatov Tas atdopous 
elvat, oTay dia ToD Kevod etopepwvrar pnbevos 
avTLKOTTOVTOS. oUTe yap TA Bapea OarTov oiabn- 
Geta TOY pLKpa@v Kau Kovpur, OTOV YE d7 pon dev 
amavrg avrots: OUTE Ta puK pa. TOV peyddwy, 
TAVTA TOpoV ovppLeTpoV ExovTa, OTav pnbev pode 

1 Vide Classical Review, xxxvii. p. 108, 


* The parts of the atom are incapable of motion; cf. 
Lucr. i. 628-634. 

® Objection was taken by Aristotle to the atomic motion 
of Democritus, on the ground that it implied a point or region 
absolutely high, and an opposite point or region absolutely 
low, these terms being unmeaning in infinite space (Aristotle, 
Phys. iii. 5. 205 b 303 iv. 8.215 a8). See Classical Review, 
xxxv. p. 108. 
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employed, since direct observation is impossible. 
For the community which exists between them and 
the unchangeable parts (z.e. the minimal parts of 
area or surface) is sufficient to justify the conclusion 
so far as this goes. But it is not possible that these 
minima of the atom should group themselves together 
through the possession of motion.? 

“Further, we must not assert ‘ up’ or ‘ down’ of 
that which is unlimited, as if there were a zenith or 
nadir.2 As to the space overhead, however, if it be 
possible to draw” a line to infinity from the point 
where we stand, we know that never will this space 
—or, for that matter, the space below the supposed 
standpoint if produced to infinity—appear to us to 
be at the same time ‘up’ and ‘ down’ with refer- 
ence to the same point; for this is inconceivable. 
Hence it is possible to assume one direction of motion, 
which we conceive as extending upwards ad infinitum, 
and another downwards, even if it should happen ten 
thousand times that what moves from us to the spaces 
above our heads reaches the feet of those above us, 
or that which moves downwards from us the heads 
of those below us. None the less is it true that the 
whole of the motion in the respective cases is con- 
ceived as extending in opposite directions ad infinitum. 

‘‘When they are travelling through the void and 
meet with no resistance, the atoms must move with 
equal speed. Neither will heavy atoms travel more 
quickly than small and light ones, so long as nothing 
meets them, nor will small atoms travel more quickly 
than large ones, provided they always find a passage 
suitable to their size, and provided also that they 


¢ This verb (dye) is technica! in Euclid. 
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éxelvois avTiKomTy* ov’ 7 ava ov’ % eis TO 
mAdytov dia TOV Kpovcewy pops, ob u) KETO dua 
TaV ioiwy Bapay. ep omogov yap av _Kartoxn 
EKaTEPOV, €ml TOOOUTOV aya, vonpare THv dopav 
OXHTEL, EWS ayrucodn 7) eLwhey 7 €k Tov tdtov 
Bapovs mpos THY TOU BNP Apo dvvaw. 

6. §° AdAa piv kal Kata Tas ovyKploets OatTwy Erépa 
erepas <pop nOnaerau” TOV ATOMLWY loorax@v 
ovoav, TO ep eva. TOTOV pepecau Tas ev Tots 
Aap raph keel aTomous KaTa Tov eAdxLOTOV GUvEXy 
xXpovov, Eb <Kal >” pn ep eva Kata tovs Adyw 
Oewpytovs Xpovous : aAAa TUKVOV dvTuKOTTOvaW, 
ews av b7r0 TH alobnow To auVvexes TAS. dopas 
yiwnTat. TO yap mpocdogalopevov mept TOO aopa- 
Tov, ws apa Kat ot dia Adyou Dewpyrot ypdovou TO 
auvexes THS popds eEovow, ovK adnlés eorw em 
TOV TOLOUTWY" EEL TO ye Oewpovjevov trav a) Kar 
emBoAny Aap Bavopevov TH Stavota adnfés é €o7L. 

63. Mera de Tabro. del ovvopav dvadépovra é eml Tas 
alcOjoes Kal Ta TAVy—ovTW yap 7% BeBaroTraTy 
mioTis EoTat,—oTL 7 Wyn GHua €or. AeTopepes 
gap OdAogv To aUpo.opa mTapeoTrappevov, Tpoc- 
eudepeotatov de mvevpat. Oepuotd twa Kpdow 
EXOVTL KAaL TH pev TOUTW TpocEUpepes, mH SE 
ToUTW: €oTL dé TO <TpiTov>® epos ToAAHY Trapad- 
Aayny <iAndos TH AeTTOMEpeia Kal abT@v TovTwv, 
1 <pop> supplevi. 2 Suppl. V.d.M. 8 Suppl. Diels. 


¢ When the atoms in a composite body are, during a 
continuous sensible time, however short, all moving in one 
single direction, then the composite body will be travelling 
from place to place and have a relative velocity. 

> Cf. Lucr. iii. 161-176, 177-230. 
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meet with no obstruction. Nor will their upward or 
their lateral motion, which is due to collisions, nor 
again their downward motion, due to weight, affect 
their velocity. As long as either motion obtains, it 
must continue, quick as the speed of thought, 
provided there is no obstruction, whether due to 
external collision or to the atoms’ own weight counter- 
acting the force of the blow. 

“¢ Moreover, when we come to deal with composite 
bodies, one of them will travel faster than another, 
although their atoms have equal speed. This is 
because the atoms in the aggregates are travelling 
in one direction? during the shortest continuous 
time, albeit they move in different directions in times 
so short as to be appreciable only by the reason, but 
frequently collide until the continuity of their motion 
is appreciated by sense. For the assumption that 
beyond the range of direct observation even the 
minute times conceivable by reason will present 
continuity of motion is not true in the case before 
us. Our canon is that direct observation by sense 
and direct apprehension by the mind are alone in- 
variably true. 

“Next, keeping in view our perceptions and feelings 
(for so shall we have the surest grounds for belief), 
we must recognize generally that the soul is a cor- 
poreal thing, composed of fine particles, dispersed all 
over the frame,? most nearly resembling wind with 
an admixture of heat,? in some respects like wind, 
in others like heat. But, again, there is the third 
part which exceeds the other two in the fineness of 


¢ Of. Lucr. iii. 231-257, 425-430 ; Epic. Fr. (Us.) 315, 314. 
These authorities assume four component elements, while in 
this epistle one of these (dep@dés te) is omitted. 
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ouptrabes 5é TovTa" p.addov Kat T@ Aowrd) aOpot- 
opare: robTo de may at Suvapers THIS poxiis dnrovar 
Kal Ta man Kal at edKwnoiaL Kal at _Stavorjcers 
Kal Gv OTEpOfLevou OvijoKopev. KaL pL7V ore EXEL 
7 pox) THS atcbicews Ty metoryy airtay de? 

64 KaTexel* ov pry eiAnder av Ta’THY, EL a bo TOU 
Aoirob alpotoparos €oteyaleTo mus. TO d€ Aowzrov 
abporcpa TopacKevacay exeivy) THY atriay TaUTy 
peretAnde | Kal avTO TOLOUTOU OUMTT LAT OS Tap 
Exes, ov peVvTOL TAVTO@V CV exe) KEKTIT OL 510 
amahhayetons ris puxs ovK Exel THY aic@yow. 
ov yap avTo ev eauT@ TAUTYV EKEKTHTO THY Ovvapuy, 
aA érepov aya ovyyeyernuévov® att@ map- 
eoxevalev, 0 da THs ovvtTeAccbeions mept adTo 
duvdpews KaTA THY Know otuTTwpa alcOynTLKOV 
ev0ds amoteroby éavT® amedidov KaTa THY OjLov- 
now Kal oupmafevay Kal exe, Kalamep etzrov. 

65 ‘Aco on) Kal EvUTTApYOUGA 7) boyy) ovdemoTe dou 
Twos [4épous amnAAayLevov avatoOnret: dA a av 
Kat tavtTys EvvarroAntat Tod oteyalovros AvbévTos 
et?’ GAov eiTe Kal pLépous Twos, éav ep Siapern, 
e€ew® tHv aicOnow. to dé Aowmov aPpotcpa Sdia- 
Lsevov Kat OAov Kal KaTa pLeépos ovK ExEL THY al- 

1 «+ Haud scio an rovrw sit pro 6:4 Toiro”” Schneider. 


2 érépw d. cvyyeyernuévw codd.: corr. Us. 
3 ¢fe. Us.: 6&0 codd. 





“ The so-called ‘“‘ nameless ’’ substance (nominis expers 
Luer. iii. 242, dxarovéuacrov in Epicurus). 

> The body, by keeping soul-atoms together without much 
dispersion, allows them to vibrate with the motions that 
generate sentience and sensation. 

¢ Since the participle sreydfov is also found in the plural 
(creydfovra), it seems best to assume with Bignone that the 
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its particles and thereby keeps in closer touch with 
the rest of the frame.* And this is shown by the 
mental faculties and feelings, by the ease with which 
the mind moves, and by thoughts, and by all those 
things the loss of which causes death. Further, we 
must keep in mind that soul has the greatest 
share in causing sensation. Still, it would not 
have had sensation, had it not been somehow 
confined within the rest of the frame. But the 
rest of the frame, though it provides this indis- 
pensable condition® for the soul, itself also has 
a share, derived from the soul, of the said quality ; 
and yet does not possess all the qualities of soul. 
Hence on the departure of the soul it loses sentience. 
For it had not this power in itself; but something 
else, congenital with the body, supplied it to body : 
which other thing, through the potentiality actualized 
in it by means of motion, at once acquired for itself 
a quality of sentience, and, in virtue of the neigh- 
bourhood and interconnexion between them, im- 
parted it (as I said) to the body also. 

‘ Hence, so long as the soul is in the body, it never 
loses sentience through the removal of some other 
part. The containing sheath* may be dislocated in 
whole or in part, and portions of the soul may thereby 
be lost; yet in spite of this the soul, if it manage 
to survive, will have sentience. But the rest of the 
frame, whether the whole of it survives or only a 
part, no longer has sensation, when once those atoms 


whole frame is regarded as the sum of parts, each of which 
serves as the envelope, sheath, or container of some part of 
the soul. Thus the loss of a limb is not fatal to life, because 
the rest of the frame has served in its capacity of envelope 
to preserve a sufficient number of soul-atoms in working 


order. 
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aOynow éxeivov amnddAaypevov, Coov mote €oTt TO 

OUVVTELVOV TOY aro pLov TAHI0s eis THY THS puyAs 

puow. Kal pLnVv Kal Avopevov | rob odov dO potoparos 

n uy OvaomretpeTat KaL ovKETH exer Tas avTas 

duvdets ovdE KuWEeiTaL, Womep ovd alabnow 
/ 

KEKTNTAL. 

66 © Od yap oidv te voety atdro atcfavomevov jun ev 
TOUTW TOD ovoTnare Kal Tats KWI)TETL TavTaLs 
XPwLevov, oray TO oreyalovra Kal TrEpLexovTa fL7) 

7 \ / 
TOLAOTa 7), ev ols vov ovca exe Taras TAS KWATELS. 
[Aeyer ev ddXous Kal €€ arouwv atrinv ovyKetobar 
AevoTatwv Kat otpoyyvAwratwv, ToOAA® Tw dia- 
pepovow@v THY Tob updos’ Kal TO pev TL adAoyov 
avTns, 6 TH Aoir® mapectaplar owpare: TO O€ 
Aoyikov ev TO Odpaki, ws SHAov ex Te TOV POPwv 
Kal THS xapas. Varvov Te yiveobar TOV THS Pvyx7s. 
pep@v tav tap OdAnv tiv ovyKpLtow TrapeoTrap- 
[Levav eyKatexopevwy 7 Stapopovpevwy, eita oup- 
TimTOVTWY TOs ETEpELopols.’ TO TE OTepua ad 
OAwy TOV cwuaTtwv dépecbar. | y 
671it i “AMa pinv Kat TOOE ye det Tpookaravoely, 0 Tt 
TO _dowparov Aéyopvev_ KaTa THY TActorny Opdtay 
TOU ovomaros emt Tob Kal’ €avTo _vonfevros av* 
Kal” éavto dé otvK earl vonoae TO dowparov TAN 
Tov Kevod. TO dé kevov ovTe Tounoa ore mabety 
dvvatat, GAAd Kivnow povov bv éavtod Tots 
OWwact TapexeTar. woTe ot A€yovTes AowLaTOV 








1 érepecomots Us. : mropymois codd. 





4 Cf. Lucr. ii. 944-962. 
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have departed, which, however few in number, are 
required to constitute the nature of soul. Moreover, 
when the whole frame is broken up,* the soul is 
scattered and has no longer the same powers as 
before, nor the same motions; hence it does not 
possess sentience either. 

“ For we cannot think of it® as sentient, except it 
be in this composite whole and moving with these 
movements; nor can we so think of it when the 
sheaths which enclose and surround it are not the 
same as those in which the soul is now located and 
in which it performs these movements. [He says 
elsewhere that the soul 1s composed of the smoothest 
and roundest of atoms, far superior in both respects 
to those of fire; that part of it ts irrational, this 
being scattered over the rest of the frame, while the 
rational part resides in the chest, as is manifest from 
our fears and our joy ; that sleep occurs when the parts 
of the soul which have been scattered all over the com- 
posite organism are held fast in it or dispersed, and 
afterwards collide mith one another by their impacts. 
The semen is derived from the whole of the ee 

“ There is the further point to be considered, what 
the incorporeal can be, if, I mean, according to 
current usage the term is applied to what can be 
conceived as self-existent.° But it is impossible to 
conceive anything that is incorporeal as self-existent 
except empty space. And empty space cannot itself 
either act or be acted upon, but simply allows body 
to move through it. Hence those who call soul in- 

> It=the soul, the logical subject, the neuter replacing 
the more appropriate feminine pronoun. 

¢ Or, if dre 7d dowuarov Néyouey be read, ‘ that accord- 


ing to current usage we apply the term incorporeal to that 
which can be conceived as self-existent.”’ 
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elvas Tiv ypuxny poaraiCovow. ovdev yap av 
edvvaro Tovey OUTE TAOXEW, El VY TOLAUTY * vov O° 
evapy@s dpporepa ratra dtaAapBaverat mept THY 
\ 
VY TA OULTT@ LAT. 

es “ Latta ov TAVTO. TA dvahoyiopara TO TEept Wuy 7s 
dvdyv TUS em Ta man Kal Tas aicjcets, pn 
poovevov TOV ev apxy pyPevrwy, & uKavas Katoperat 
Tots TUToUS EULTrEPLELANLLEVa ELS TO KATA [Lépos 
GTO TOUTWY eLaxprBotobax BeBaiws. 

“?AdXa py Kal TO OXI ATO. Kal TA YpWLATA Kal 
7a, peyebn Kat Ta Bapy Kal doa adda Karnyopetrau 
CwWpatos woavet ouuPeBynKoTa 7 mdow 7 Tots 
opatots Kal Kata tiv atobnow atTiv yvword,* 
ov” ws Kal’ éavtds ctor ducers So€aoréov—ovd yap 

69 SuvaToV EemWoHCaLt TOUTO—oOUTE OAws Ws OvK Etat, 
ovl’ ws ETEp ATTA TpooUTapYoVTA TOUTW acwLaTA, 
ov? ws popia tovTov, aA’ ws TO GAov oda 
KaboAov é€x TovTwy mdvTwY THY éavTod dvow 
€xov aldtov, ovxy olov dé eivar ovpstredopnuevov— 
woTep oTav €€ alt@v THv OyKwv peilov abpoicpa 
GVOTH ATOL TOV TPHTWY 7 THY TOD dAov peyebav 
Tovoe Twos eAaTTOvwv,—adXa Lovov, ws Aéyw, eK 
TOUTWY aTdVvTWY THY EavToOD Pvow Exov alod.ov. 
Kal éemiBoras pev €xovta idlas mavTa Tadra éott 
Kat diadrjbers, cupptrapakoArovbobytos 5é Tob aBpdou 
Kat ovdap sy) amoaxCopevov, ara Kata T1Hv alpdoav 
EVVOLAV Too ow@paros KaTyyoptay eiAnporos. 

70 “Kat py Kat tots owpace cupminter troAAaKts 


1 yyworots codd.: corr. Us. 





¢ Cf. Lucr. i. 449 f.; Sext. Emp. Adv. math. x. §§ 221-223. 
> Cf. Lucr. i. 478-482. 
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corporeal speak foolishly. For if it were so, it could 
neither act nor be acted upon. But, as it is, both 
these properties, you see, plainly belong to soul. 

“If, then, we bring all these arguments concerning 
soul to the criterion of our feelings and perceptions, 
and if we keep in mind the proposition stated at the 
outset, we shall see that the subject has been ade- 
quately comprehended in outline : which will enable 
us to determine the details with accuracy and con- 
fidence. 

‘‘ Moreover, shapes and colours, magnitudes and 
weights, and in short all those qualities which are 
predicated of body, in so far as they are perpetual 
properties either of all bodies or of visible bodies, are 
knowable by sensation of these very properties : 
these, I say, must not be supposed to exist inde- 
pendently by themselves? (for that is inconceivable), 
nor yet to be non-existent, nor to be some other and 
incorporeal entities cleaving to body,? nor again to be 
parts of body. We must consider the whole body ina 
general way to derive’its permanent nature from all of 
them, though it is not, as it were, formed by grouping 
them together in the same way as when from the 
particles themselves a larger aggregate is made up, 
whether these particles be primary or any magnitudes 
whatsoever less than the particular whole. All these 
qualities, I repeat, merely give the body its own 
permanent nature. They all have their own char- 
acteristic modes of being perceived and distinguished, 
but always along with the whole body in which they 
inhere and never in separation from it; and it is in 
virtue of this complete conception of the body as a 
whole that it is so designated. 

“ Again, qualities often attach to bodies without 
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Kal ovK aidvov mapaxohovbety OUT ev Tots aopatots" 
Kal oUTE aoopard. WOTE o7) KaTa THY mActorny 
dopav TovTw TH ovomaTe Xpwpevor havepa mouod- 
bev TO. OULTTOLATA ove THhv TOO OAov pvow Exew, 
6 ovAdaBovres Kara, TO alpcov c&ua mpocayo- 
pevoper, * OUTE TI TV aid.ov mapaxodovbovvrwy 
dv dvev o@ua ov duvarov voeicbar. Kat emt- 
Boras 8° av twas tapakoAovfobvros tot ablpoov 
EKAOTA Tpocayopevlein, aAN’ OTE Onmore EKQOTG 
ovpBaivovra Oewpetrar, ovK aidvov TOV. GUpL- 
TT OUT OV Tmapaxorovbovvrwv. Kat OUK efeharéov 
€x TOU OVTOS TaUTHY THY evapyeElav, OTL OUK EXEL THY 
tov oAov dvow @ cupBatver 6 67) Kal oa mpoo- 
ayopevopev, ovdE THY THY aldtov TapakoAovbovrTwY, 
otd) ad Kal? atta vopuotéov—ovdé yap Tovro 
Suavoyntov ovr emi tov’twv ov7 emt TH aidsov 
oupBeBnKorey, —aAn’ Orrep Kal aiveTat, ovp- 
TT [LA.T O, qmavTa <KaTa> TO TwLaTo. VOpLUoTEOD, 
Kal ovK aidiov mapaxohovbobvra ovd" av picews 
Kal? EauTa Taypa éyovra, GAN ov tpdmov adrTy 
7 atcbnors THY iOvoTnTa ToLel, Dewpetra. 

Tea pay Kal TOOE ye det TpooKaTavonaat 
opodpas’ TOV yap Oy) Xpovov ov Cnryréov Wamp 
Kat TO Aound, doa ev DTOKEYLEVeD Snrobmev av- 
dyovres emi tas BrAeTomevas map’ piv adbrots mpo- 
Arjbeus, AAN’ adro TO evdpynua, Kal’ 6 Tov modvv 
7 oXtyov xpovov avadwvotpmev, ovyyeriKas TOTO 
mepipepovtes, avadoy.otéov. Kal ovre diadéKTovs 

1 «cal dvaccOjros dokacréov elvar> suppl. Bignone. 





¢ Cf. Luer. i. 455 f., where slavery, poverty, riches, war 
and peace are the examples chosen, as elsewhere are rest and 
motion. 
6 > Cf. Sext. Emp. Adv. math. x. §§ 219 f., 224 f., 240-244. 
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being permanent concomitants. They are not to be 
classed among invisible entities nor are they incor- 
poreal. Hence, using the term ‘ accidents ’¢ in the 
commonest sense, we say plainly that ‘ accidents ’ 
have not the nature of the whole thing to which they 
belong, and to which, conceiving it as a whole, we 
give the name of body, nor that of the permanent 
properties without which body cannot be thought of. 
And in virtue of certain peculiar modes of appre- 
hension into which the complete body always enters, 
each of them can be called an accident. But only 
as often as they are seen actually to belong to it, 
since such accidents are not perpetual concomitants. 
There is no need to banish from reality this clear 
evidence that the accident has not the nature of 
that whole—by us called body—to which it belongs, 
nor of the permanent properties which accompany 
the whole. Nor, on the other hand, must we suppose 
the accident to have independent existence (for this 
is just as inconceivable in the case of accidents as in 
that of the permanent properties); but, as is mani- 
fest, they should all be regarded as accidents, not as 
permanent concomitants, of bodies, nor yet as having 
the rank of independent existence. Rather they are 
seen to be exactly as and what sensation itself makes 
them individually claim to be. 

“There is another thing which we must consider 
carefully. We must not investigate time as we do 
the other accidents which we investigate in a sub- 
ject, namely, by referring them to the preconcep- 
tions envisaged in our minds ; but we must take into 
account the plain fact itself, in virtue of which we 
speak of time as long or short, linking to it in intimate 
connexion this attribute of duration.” We need not 
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ws BeAriovs petadnmréov, aA’ adbtats rats dr- 
apxovoais Kat avrod ypyotéov, ovTe dAdo TL Kat’ 
avTod KaTnyopynTéov, ws TH adriv ovaiav ExovTos 
T@ lOvwpaTe TOUTW—Kal yap TooTO TroLOBaL TWeES,— 
aAAa povov @ ovpmAdKopev TO tOtov TobTo Kal 
73 TapapeTpoopev, pudAtora émiroyioréov. Kal ‘yap 
TovTO ovK amrodeiEews Tmpoodetrar GAN’ éemtAoytopod, 
OTe Tals Héepats Kal Tals vuEl oupA€Kopev Kal 
Tots TOUTWY pLepeow, woatTws dé Kal Tols mdafeat 
Kal Tats amaletas, Kal KWHoEoL Kal oTdoEoU, 
LOLOY TL OUUTTWLA TEpl TabTa maAW atvTo TovTO 
évvootvres, Kal” 6 xpdvov dvoualopev. [yaoi de 
TotTo Kal ev TH Seuvtépa Ilepi dicews Kai ev TH 
MeyaAy emropu7. | 
‘““°* Eat Te Tots TpoEtpn|Levols TOUS KOgpous def Kal 
macav ovyKptiow TET EPAGLEv NV TO OpoeLoes Tots 
Dewpouprevors TUKVOS Exovoav voyilew yeyovevar 
azo Too dreipov, maVT OV TOUTWV eK ovotpopay 
idiwy amoKekpiyuevwy Kat werlovwv Kal éAarTovev: 
kat mdAw duadvecbat mavra, ta prev PGrTov, Ta 
dé Bpadvrepov, Kal Ta pev Ud THY ToOLmvde, TA 
d€ U0 THY TOL@Vde TOUTO macxovTa. [dHAoV obv 
ws Kal dlaptovs dyct tos Kdopous, pmeTaPad- 
Aovtwy TOV pep@v. Kat ev ddrXous THY yHv T@ aEepe 
erroxetabat. | 








6c 


\ \ \ , ” > 3 , 

74 Eve 6€ Kal Tovs Kdopmous ovte e&€ avayKns 
det voile Eva oynjsaticpov éxovtas * * [aAAa 

\ , b) \ 2 a , \ TE ESTEE 

Kat dtapdpovs avtovs ev TH iP Ilept divoews 
avTos yow* ovs pev yap odatpoedets, Kal 
ESIC LIMES TVORAUT UTED ULCER UR TPR Stee 
moevdets aAAous, Kat adrAoLtocyypovas €éTEépous: ov 
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adopt any fresh terms as preferable, but should 
employ the usual expressions about it. Nor need 
we predicate anything else of time, as if this some- 
thing else contained the same essence as is contained 
in the proper meaning of the word ‘time’ (for this 
also is done by some). We must chiefly reflect upon 
that to which we attach this peculiar character of 
time, and by which we measure it. No further proof 
is required : we have only to reflect that we attach the 
attribute of time to days and nights and their parts, 
and likewise to feelings of pleasure and pain and to 
neutral states, to states of movement and states of 
rest, conceiving a peculiar accident of these to be 
this very characteristic which we express by the 
word ‘time.’ [Ie says this both in the second book 
“ On Nature” and in the Larger Epitome.] 

“ After the foregoing we have next to consider that 
the worlds and every finite aggregate which bears a 
strong resemblance to things we commonly see have 
arisen out of the infinite. For all these, whether 
small or great, have been separated off from special 
conglomerations of atoms; and all things are again 
dissolved,? some faster, some slower, some through 
the action of one set of causes, others through the 
action of another. [Jtis clear, then, that he also makes 
the worlds perishable, as their parts are subject to change. 
Elsewhere he says the earth is supported on the air.| 

“ And further, we must not suppose that the worlds 
have necessarily one and the same shape. [On the 
contrary, in the twelfth book “On Nature” he himself 
says that the shapes of the worlds differ, some being 
spherical, some oval, others again of shapes different 


¢ Cf. Lucr. ii. 1048-1089. 
> Cf. Lucr. ii. 1144, 1145; Stob. Eel. i. 20, 172 W. 
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4 lat ~ ~ Ss > 
pPevTou TOAV OX) [La EXE. ovoe Coa ElLVAL ATO 





/ eS ~ 7 TAT ENT Ns 7 
Kplévra a0 Tob ameipov.| ovdé yap av arrodetEeev 
as Uy Te SA \ 5) 5.) 
ovoets, ws <éev>' ev TH ToLlovT@ Kal OUK aD 
> / \ A / b) e a? 
eumrepteAnddn ta tovatra onépuata, e€ dv Coa 

\ , 

TE Kal PuTa Kal Ta AoLTA TavTa <Ta>* Dewpovpeva 
, . a / 
ouviotarar, ev S€ TH Towo’Tw odK av edvvyln. 

: fond A \ 

[woattws Sé Kal evtpadjvar. Tov avrov de 

/ ~ 

TpOTOV KaL ETL ys vopoTeov. | 

669 , ‘ 

75 Aa pny troAnmréov Kat THY dvow modAa 

\ A ~ ~ 4 ~ / 

Kal TmavtTota to abtav TOY mpaypatwv bday O7jvat 

\ ~ \ A c \ 

Te Kal avayKacOnvar: tov dé Aoytopov Ta VT 

vA ¢ A \ 

TravTns mapeyyunbévTa votepov éemaxpiBotv Kat 

A > \ \ 

mpooekevpiakew ev prev trot OaGrrov, ev de TLot 

4 i 

Bpadv’tepov Kal ev jev Tiol Trepiodots Kat XpoVvoLs 

/ r , ? 56 SuSs Se \ \ 
<petlous AauBavew emiddces>,® ev de TOL Kat 
eAatrous. 

“ "Odev kat Ta dvopata e€ apyfs 1) Oéceryevecbar, 
> > 9 \ i Uf A 5) v4 Sie 
aA’ abras tas dvces TOV avOpwrwv Kal’ Exacta 
/ / 
evn tdva madoxovoas maOy Kal idia AapPavovoas 
/ / 
davrdopara tdiws Tov aépa éx7réumew oreAdOpevov 
e > e 4 ~ ~ ~ / 
th éExaoTtwv TOY TabGv Kal Tov havTacpatwv, 
YA wn >? ~ 
ws av ToTe Kal 7 Tapa Tovs Tomovs THY €bvav 
> A y 
76 duadopa 4+ votepov dé Kowds Kal? Exacta eOvy 
\ / ~ eo 3 
Ta tora TeOHvaL pos TO Tas SnAWGELS ATTOV apPt- 
/ / > / v , 

Bodovs yevéoPar aAAnjArous Kal cvvTopwrepws Oy- 
/ nv , 
Aovpevas: Twa dé Kat od ovvopwpeva TpPaypyLaTa 
eladepovtas Tovs ovveddtas Tmapeyyujoal twas 





1 Suppl. Gassendi. 2 Suppl. Schneider. 
% Suppl. Us., expulso glossemate dzroroui dd Tod aelpov. 
4 ein codd.: corr. Us. 
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from these. They do not, however, admit of every shape. 
Nor are they living beings which have been separated 
from the infinite.| For nobody can prove that in one 
sort of world there might not be contained, whereas 
in another sort of world there could not possibly be, 
the seeds out of which animals and plants arise and 
all the rest of the things we see. [And the same holds 
good for their nurture in a world after they have arisen. 
And so too we must think it happens upon the earth also.| 

“ Again, we must suppose that nature“ too has 
been taught and forced to learn many various lessons 
by the facts themselves, that reason subsequently 
develops what it has thus received and makes fresh 
discoveries, among some tribes more quickly, among 
others more slowly, the progress thus made being at 
certain times and seasons greater, at others less. 

‘‘ Hence even the names of things were not origin- 
ally due to convention,? but in the several tribes under 
the impulse of special feelings and special presenta- 
tions of sense primitive man uttered special cries.° 
The air thus emitted was moulded by their individual 
feelings or sense-presentations, and differently accord- 
ing to the difference of the regions which the tribes 
inhabited. Subsequently whole tribes adopted their 
own special names, in order that their communica- 
tions might be less ambiguous to each other and more 
briefly expressed. And as for things not visible, so 
far as those who were conscious of them tried to 
introduce any such notion, they put in circulation 
certain names for them, either sounds which they 

* That is, nature working in primitive man, almost the 
same thing as instinct. 

> Cf. Lucr. v. 1041 f. Heraclitus, Democritus, and 
Aristotle derived language from convention. 

¢ Cf. Lucr. v. 1028, 1029, 1056-1058. 
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dloyyous avayxacbévras dvadwvijoat, TOUS dé 7G 
Aoyiope@ édopevous’ KaTa 7Hv TAEloTHY aiTiav 
ovTWs épunvedoat. 

“Kat piv év tots petewpois hopav Kat tpomnv 
Kal exAeufiv Kal avatoAjyv Kat dvow Kal Ta Gv- 
aTo.ya*TovTos uyATE AecToupyobvTds Twos vopileww 
det yevecbar Kat dtatarrovtos 7 dvatdé€ovTos 
Kal apa THY Tacav paKaploTyTA E€YovTOS LET 
ibBapoias (od yap ovpdwvotow mpayywaretar Kat 
ppovrides Kal opyat Kal Xapues paxapiornte, aan’ 
ev aobeveia Kal poBor Kal _Mpoodencer Tov mAyciov 
ratra ylyvera), pyre ad Tupds dvdppara ouv- 
€OTPOpLpLevOv THY paxapiornta KEKTH EVA KATO. 
BovAnow Tas KWioELS ~TAUTAS Aap Bdvew * adda 
mav TO oeuvwpa thpely, KaTa TaVTAa oOvopata 
Pepopuevov emt Tas ToLavTas evvolas, iva? B® 
drrevay ria e€ avrav <yeveavTau > TO Cepvauare 
dofau> el de Le); TOV [LeyLoToV Tapaxov ev Tats. 
wuyats worn of UmevavTLorns Tapackevdcet, oley 
57) kara Tas c& d apx7js evaTroAnipers TOV oVvoTpOPav 
TOUTW €v TH TOO KOOHOV yevécer det do€alew 
Kal THY dvdyeny TavTny Kal meptodoy ovvreretoBan. 

“ Kat pny Kat to TH Umep TOV KUpLOTaT oy aitiav 
eSaxppooar dvotoroyias epyov elvar Set vopicery, 
Kal TO pacd,prov evtatla TENT WKEVAL Kal ev TO 
tives: poets at Dewpovprevat Kata, Ta _pEeTewpa 
TQaUTL, Kal Coa ouvTeiver TPOS THY Els TODTO aKpl- 
Bevav. 


1 érouévous Schneider. 
2 ¢av codd.: corr. Us. 





rs ee ae 


2 See Bignone, p. 107 note 3. 
> i.e. to secure the end of happiness. 
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were instinctively compelled to utter or which they 
selected by reason on analogy according to the most 
general cause there can be for expressing oneself in 
such a way.? 

‘’ Nay more: we are bound to believe that in the sky 
revolutions, solstices, eclipses, risings and settings, 
and the like, take place without the ministration or 
command, either now or in the future, of any being 
who at the same time enjoys perfect bliss along with 
immortality. For troubles and anxieties and feelings 
of anger and partiality do not accord with bliss, but 
always imply weakness and fear and dependence 
upon one’s neighbours. Nor, again, must we hold 
that things which are no more than globular masses 
of fire, being at the same time endowed with bliss, 
assume these motions at will. Nay, in every term 
we use we must hold fast to all the majesty which 
attaches to such notions as bliss and immortality, 
lest the terms should generate opinions inconsistent 
with this majesty. Otherwise such inconsistency will 
of itself suffice to produce the worst disturbance in 
our minds. Hence, where we find phenomena in- 
variably recurring, the invariableness of the recur- 
rence must be ascribed to the original interception 
and conglomeration of atoms whereby the world was 
formed. 

‘* Further, we must hold that to arrive at accurate 
knowledge of the cause of things of most moment is 
the business of natural science, and that happiness 
depends on this (viz. on the knowledge of celestial 
and atmospheric phenomena), and upon knowing 
what the heavenly bodies really are, and any kindred 
facts contributing to exact knowledge in this 
respect? 
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/ ww \ 
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A ~ a yr \ 
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~ / 4 4 
povay@s €xov 7 ywopevov yreopelovTey oure TO 
> 
mAcovay@s ovpBatvor, may EK TOV dmooTn LATE 
pavractay TapldovT wv,” ETL TE ayvoovvTas Kal év 
molols ovK é€oTW aTapaKTHoaL <Kal év roiots 


1, xat-codds: corr. Us: 
* rapadiddyrwy codd.: corr. Us. 
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“‘ Further, we must recognize on such points as this 
no plurality of causes or contingency, but must hold 
that nothing suggestive of conflict or disquiet is 
compatible with an immortal and blessed nature. 
And the mind can grasp the absolute truth of this. 

“ But when we come to subjects for special inquiry, 
there is nothing in the knowledge of risings and 
settings and solstices and eclipses and all kindred 
subjects that contributes to our happiness ; but those 
who are well-informed about such matters and yet are 
ignorant what the heavenly bodies really are, and 
what are the most important causes of phenomena, 
feel quite as much fear as those who have no such 
special information—nay, perhaps even greater fear, 
when the curiosity excited by this additional know- 
ledge cannot find a solution or understand the sub- 
ordination of these phenomena to the highest causes. 

“Hence, if we discover more than one cause 
that may account for solstices, settings and risings, 
eclipses and the like, as we did also in particular 
matters of detail, we must not suppose that our 
treatment of these matters fails of accuracy, so far as 
it is needful to ensure our tranquillity and happiness. 
When, therefore, we investigate the causes of celestial 
and atmospheric phenomena, as of all that is un- 
known, we must take into account the variety of ways 
in which analogous occurrences happen within our 
experience ; while as for those who do not recognize 
the difference between what is or comes about from 
a single cause and that which may be the effect 
of any one of several causes, overlooking the 
fact that the objects are only seen at a distance, 
and are moreover ignorant of the conditions that 
render, or do not render, peace of mind impossible 
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Guolws arapakThoa.>' av obv olwpela Kal wot 
mus evdexopevovy avTo ylvecBat, avTo TO OTL 
mAcovay@s yivetat yvwpilovtes, womep KAY OTL 
WOol TwWS YWeEeTaL ELOWLEV, ATAPAKTHCOMEV. 


Me a a 


reso) \ \ f av 7 > A A . 
Ez d€ tovTois OAWws amracw eKetvo bet KaTa- 


voelv, OTL TapaxXos 6 KUpLwWTaTos Tats avOpwrivats 
usvyats yiwerar ev TH Tatra Te pakdpia do€dleuw 
<etvat>® Kal adOapra, Kat Umevavtias exe TOUTW 
BovAjoers dua Kal mpa€es Kal aitias, Kal ev TA 
alwviov Te dewov aEel mpoodoKav 7 tmomTevew 
Kata Tous vous et TE Kal adTHY THY avatoOnotay 
Thy ev TH TeOvavat PoBovpevovs Worrep OvcaY KaT’ 
avtovs, Kal ev TH pr) OdEats Tadra maoxew GA 
adoyw yé Twe TapacTacer, Clev joy opilovTas TO 
dewov TV tonv 7 Kal EmTeTauMEvnY TapaynV 


82 Nau Bavew TO elikatws do€alovt® rabra: 7» dé 


> , \ f / 3 VA A 

atapaéia To TovTwY TavTwy aroAedvoba Kat 
lon / ~ 

CUVEXH pvHuNnv exew TOV OAwWY Kal KUpLwWTATWY. 


cé "O8 aA 10 Vi nn lot A 
EV TOLS TTAVEOL TIPOGCEKTEOV TOLS TApPOvOl, KATA ~ 


pev TO KOWOV Tats KoWwats, Kata bé TO LdLoV Tats 
(dias, Kal macy TH mapovon Kal’ éexacrov TaV 
KpiTnplwy evapyeia. av yap TovToLs mpocexwper, 
TO lev 6 Tapayos Kal 0 PdfBos eyiveto e€atTio- 
Noynoopev opbds Kat amoNvcopev, bmép Te wETEW- 
pwv aitodoyotyres Kat Tav AoiTav TAY adel 
TapemimTovTwy, oaa Poet Tovs AowTovs eoyaTws. 

“ Tatra cor, & ‘“Hpddore, €ort kedarawdéorara 


1 huc transtulit V.d.M. * Suppl. Us. 
3 ei kal €ddéafov codd.: corr. Us. 
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—all such persons we must treat with contempt. 
If then we think that an event could happen in one 
or other particular way out of several, we shall 
be as tranquil when we recognize that it actually 
comes about in more ways than one as if we knew 
that it happens in this particular way. 

‘ There is yet one more point to seize, namely, 
that the greatest anxiety of the human mind arises 
through the belief that the heavenly bodies are 
blessed and indestructible, and that at the same 
time they have volitions and actions and causality 
inconsistent with this belief; and through expecting 
or apprehending some everlasting evil, either because 
of the myths, or because we are in dread of the mere 
insensibility of death, as if it had to do with us; and 
through being reduced to this state not by convic- 
tion but by a certain irrational perversity, so that, if 
men do not set bounds to their terror, they endure 
as much or even more intense anxiety than the man 
whose views on these matters are quite vague. But 
mental tranquillity means being released from all 
these troubles and cherishing a continual remem- 
brance of the highest and most important truths. 

‘““ Hence we must attend to present feelings and 
sense perceptions, whether those of mankind in 
general or those peculiar to the individual, and also 
attend to all the clear evidence available, as given 
by each of the standards of truth. For by studying 
them we shall rightly trace to its cause and banish 
the source of disturbance and dread, accounting for 
celestial phenomena and for all other things which 
from time to time befall us and cause the utmost 
alarm to the rest of mankind. 

“Here then, Herodotus, you have the chief doctrines 
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Uarep THS Tov OAwY pvoews em UTETUNMEV A. 
WOT €ayv yevgrar duvaTos 0 Aoyos ovTos Kara 
oxebeis peeT aKpiPetas, oljsar, eav ply Kal mpos 
aTaAVvTO Badin Tis TOV Kara pepos aKpiPwuaTwr, 
aovpBAnrov atvrtov mpos Tovs Aourods avOpwmovs 
adpornra AjfecBac. Kat yap Kat Kalapa ad’ 
€avTou Touoel moa TOV KATA }4€pos. eC arepu- 
Boupevey Kara THY oAnv Tpaywareray nyt, Kal 
avrd Tatra ev pvnpen Tepeva CUvEeXas BonOjcer. 

“Tovatra yap € coTw, wore Kat TOUS KaTa [€pos 
non e€akpipobyTas ikav@®s 7 Kal tedeiws, els TAS 
TOLAUTAS avaAvovras emBoArds, Tas mAcloTas Tov 
Teplodercv DarEp TIS oAns dvcews mrovetabac aot 
d€ ry mavTedds Tov amoreAoupevev ciowv," eK 
TOUTWY Kal Kata Tov avev dOdyywv tpdtrov TI 
Apa VvoOnpLare meptodov TOV Kupiwr ar wy T™pos 
yadnvicjov qovwobdvTaL. 

Kai de péev eotw avT® émotoAn wept Tov 
pvotkav. mept d€ TOV eTewpwv 70€. 

"Ezixoupos [lvfokAet yatpew. 

“"HyeyKé poe Kréwv emoTroAny Tapa cov, &v 4 
drodpovorpevos TE mepl T)LaS OveTeAeus enh THS 
TET Epas TEpt ceavrov _omrovd7s Kat ovK amilavas 
ETELuOm puvnuovevew 1@v eis pakdpioy Bioy auv- 
Tewovtwy diadroyropayv, €d€ov Te ceavTe® rept 
TOV peTEWPOV oUVTOMOV Kat evmeplypadev d.a- 
oyLopLov amooreiAat, iva padiers pvnove’ns* Ta. 
yap eV ahAows ypety VEypapieva Ovopynpovevt a 
elvan, Kal TOL, Ws EPys, ouvexas atta Baordles. 
Hrets O€ NOEWS TE Gov THY Oéenow amedeSaucba Kat 


1 eicly post ék rovTwv codd.: corr. Kuehn. 
2 Bacragey codd.: BaordfovrT: Us. 
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of Physics in the form of a summary. So that, if 
this statement be accurately retained and take effect, 
a man will, I make no doubt, be incomparably better 
equipped than his fellows, even if he should never 
go into all the exact details. For he will clear up 
for himself many of the points which I have worked 
out in detail in my complete exposition; and the 
summary itself, if borne in mind, will be of constant 
service to him. 

“It is of such a sort that those who are already 
tolerably, or even perfectly, well acquainted with the 
details can, by analysis of what they know into such 
elementary perceptions as these, best prosecute their 
researches in physical science as a whole; while 
those, on the other hand, who are not altogether 
entitled to rank as mature students can in silent 
fashion and as quick as thought run over the doctrines 
most important for their peace of mind.” 


Such is his epistle on Physics. Next comes the 
epistle on Celestial Phenomena. 


“ Epicurus to Pythocles, greeting. 

“In your letter to me, of which Cleon was the 
bearer, you continue to show me affection which I 
have merited by my devotion to you, and you try, 
not without success, to recall the considerations which 
make for a happy life. To aid your memory you ask 
me for a clear and concise statement respecting 
celestial phenomena; for what we have written on 
this subject elsewhere is, you tell me, hard to re- 
member, although you have my books constantly 
with you. I was glad to receive your request and 
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85 €Amiow nociats cuvecxeOnuev. ypaibavtes odv Ta 
dora mavTa ovvTedAotpwev atrep HEiwoaas moAdots Kat 
adAous eodpeva xpHouwa Ta Siadoyiopata tadTa, 
Kat pdrAvota Tots vewotlt duaiodoyias yvyciov 
yeyevpevois Kal Tots els aoyoAdias Babutépas Tay 
eyKuKAlwv TWOS eumeTreyevors. Karas 67) avTa 
dudAaBe, Kat Oud py nuns EXOV ogews avra mreplodeve 
pera. Tov roTadv dv ev TH puKpG emitowhH mpos 

‘Hpédorov dmeoretAaper. 

" padrov [ev ovv pea) ao ti TeAos ek’ THS TEpt 
HETE@PUW yracews ite Kara, ovvaiy Aeyopevav 
elite avToTeAds vopuilew elvar nmep arapakiav Kat 
miotw BéBawov, Kabdrep Kat emi tov Romar. 

86 inTe TO advvaTtov mapaPidleobar prjTe opotay 
KaTa mdvTa THY Oewpiav Eexew 7 Tots mept Prov 
Aoyous % Tots KaTa THY TOV dAAwY dvotK@v Tpo- 
BAnpatwv Kcdbapow, otov ott TO av cwpaTta Kat 
avagpys pois é€otiv, 7 OTL aTowa <Ta>* oToLyela, ° 
Kal mdvTa TA TOLADTA Goa Movayiy exer TOIs Pat- 
vomevous ouppawviar Omrep em TOV eTE@POV ovx 
dTrdpxet, adda tabra ye mAcovaynv EXEL Kal THS 
yeveoews aitiav Kal Ths ovoias tats aicbycect 
oUpLPwvov KaTnyopiay. 

87“ Ov yap cara déubpata Keva Kal vomobecias pu- 
ovohoynréov, avn’ wes Ta pawopeva. excahetrau’ 
ov yap 7107 droyias Kal KEVIS dogs 0 Btos pay 
Exel Xpetav, adda. ToD aGopiBus mpas Chv. mavra 
pev obv yivetat doeloTws Kal, TavTwWY KaTa TA«EO- 


1 éx] elxds coni. Kochalsky. 2 Suppl. Us. 





* This would seem decisive of what the Shorter Catechism 
of Epicurus really was ; see, however, § 135. 
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am full of pleasant expectations. We will then 
complete our writing and grant all you ask. Many 
others besides you will find these reasonings useful, 
and especially those who have but recently made 
acquaintance with the true story of nature and those 
who are attached to pursuits which go deeper than any 
part of ordinary education. So you will do well to take 
and learn them and get them up quickly along with 
the short epitome in my letter to Herodotus.* 

“Tn the first place, remember that, like everything 
else, knowledge of celestial phenomena, whether 
taken along with other things or in isolation, has 
no other end in view than peace of mind and firm 
conviction.? We do not seek to wrest by force what 
is impossible, nor to understand all matters equally 
well, nor make our treatment always as clear as when 
we discuss human life or explain the principles of 
physics in general—for instance, that the whole of 
being consists of bodies and intangible nature, or 
that the ultimate elements of things are indivisible, 
or any other proposition which admits only one 
explanation of the phenomena to be possible. But 
this is not the case with celestial phenomena: these 
at any rate admit of manifold causes for their occur- 
rence and manifold accounts, none of them contra- 
dictory of sensation, of their nature. 

“ For in the study of nature we must not conform 
to empty assumptions and arbitrary laws, but follow 
the promptings of the facts ; for our life has no need 
now of unreason and false opinion; our one need 
is untroubled existence. All things go on uninter- 
ruptedly, if all be explained by the method of 

» Philosophy is defined as “ an activity which by words 


and arguments secures the happy life’ (Sext. Emp. Adv. 
math. xi. § 169; cf. Epic. Frag. 222 Us.). é 
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vayov Tpdomov exxabatpopevey, CULPWVOS Tots 
Pawopevols, OTav TLS TO mBavoroyoupevov bmep 
avTa@v dedvTws Katadyn orav d€ TIS TO pev 
amoXirn, To de exBadrn opotws ovppoovov ov TO 
pawopeva, Oipov OTL Kal EK TavTos ekmimTet 
provodoynparos emt d€ Tov po0ov KaTappel. o7- 
ject d€ él THY eV rots. peTEWpoLs ouvteAou- 
even pepew’ Tav Tap yply Tia pawopevov, 
a Gewpetran 7 UMapXEL, KaL ov Ta €V TOLS pPeET- 
ewpous Pawopeva.’ Tatra yap evOeXeTaL TAco- 

ss vayas yevécbar. TO pEvToL pavracpo. EKAaOTOU 
TNpHTéov Kal ETL TA CUvaTrTOMeva TOUTH du- 
aipeTeov, & OUK aVvTiapTUpEtTaL Tois Trap HtV 
ywopevois mAcovaxy@s avvredciobar. 

‘ Kéopos €or meptoyy its odpavod, dotpa Te Kal 
yhv Kal mavTa Ta pawopeva TEepléexovoa, aToTOpAV 
EYovoa amo Tod ameipov Kal Arjyovca [Kal KaTa- 
Ajyovoa ev mepare uP apard  TUKV@ Kal ob 
Avoptevov mavT a. Ta ev are ovyxvow Aififerar. en 
€v TepLayopevep 7) €v OTAOW EXOVTL Kat oTpoyyvAny 
7 TpLywvov 7 olay Onmore TEprypapyy* TavTaxas 
yap evdexeTau: TOV yap Pawopevey ovoev avre- 
paptupet <ev>* 7Hde TH KOopw, Ev @ AHyov ovK EOTL 
KkataAafetv. 

so “Oru dé Kal Towotror Kdopou elciy ameupoe TO 
mAn00s €oTt KatadaBeiv, Kai OTe Kal 6 ToOLODTOS 
dvvatar Kdopos yiveo$ar Kal é€v KoOopw Kal peTa- 

Koopia, 6 Aéyowev petagd Koouwy SidoTna, Ev 
modvKévy TOTmM Kal ovK ev peydAw EciALKpwel Kal 

1 pépe. Kuehn. 

2 tamquam additamentum secl. Us, 
3 suppl. Us. 
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plurality of causes in conformity with the facts, so 
soon as we duly understand what may be plausibly 
alleged respecting them. But when we pick and 
choose among them, rejecting one equally consistent 
with the phenomena, we clearly fall away from the 
study of nature altogether and tumble into myth. 
Some phenomena within our experience afford evi- 
dence by which we may interpret what goes on in 
the heavens. We see how the former really take 
place, but not how the celestial phenomena take 
place, for their occurrence may possibly be due to a 
variety of causes. However, we must observe each 
fact as presented, and further separate from it all 
the facts presented along with it, the occurrence of 
which from various causes is not contradicted by facts 
within our experience. 

‘ A world is a circumscribed portion of the universe, 
which contains stars and earth and all other visible 
things, cut off from the infinite, and terminating 
[and terminating in a boundary which may be either thick 
or thin, a boundary whose dissolution will bring about 
the wreck of all within it) in an exterior which may 
either revolve or be at rest, and be round or triangular 
or of any other shape whatever. All these alter- 
natives are possible : they are contradicted by none 
of the facts in this world, in which an extremity can 
nowhere be discerned. 

“That there is an infinite number of such worlds 
can be perceived, and that such a world may arise 
in a world or in one of the zntermundia (by which term 
we mean the spaces between worlds) in a tolerably 
empty space and not, as some maintain, in a vast 
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~ / , > , lo) 
Kev, Kabldmep twés dacw, emitydetwy TWav 
oTep Lary puevroov ad’ €vos KOOpOv y) peTa- 
KOGLLLOV 7 Kal a.7t0 TAcovey KaTo pK pov mpoo- 
Oécets Te Kal Svaphpawoets Kal HeTaoTdcets Trovovy - 
Ttwv em addov TOmToV, €av oUTW TUX)» Kal émap- 
devoets € EK TOV eXOVTY emuTnOels € EWS Tehevesaews 
Kal dvapovys ép’ Goov Ta viroPAnbevta Dewedva TV 
mpocdoynv dvvaTrar tovetoPar. od yap abporopoy 
det povov yevéoBar ovdé Sivoy ev wW EvdexeTat 
KOG}LOV yivecbar Kev@ Kara, TO Sofalopevov e€ 
avayKns avgecbat TE, EWS av ETEpW mpooKpovon, 
Kabdzrep Tov puouxay kadovpevoy fyat Tis: TObTO 
yap paxdopmevov €ott Tots Pawopevots. 
ce "HA Id \ 2. \ \ \ + > 
ws Te Kal ceAjvyn Kal Ta ALTA aoTpA Ov 
Kal’ éavta yevopeva vatepov émepreAapBaveto b70 
a / \ ¢ \ / 1 2)\)\2 20. 
TOU KOGMOU [Kat doa ye 8) ow@le’|, add’ edfds 
OverrAdrrero Kat avénow é€AduPavev [Opotws de 
Kat yy Kat OddAarra’) Karta TpooKpioets KL . 
duces AerToMepOv Twwv dvoewv, HToL TvEevpLa- 
TUK@Y 1 TUpOELOav 7 GvVvappoTépwv* Kal yap 
TattTa ovTws 7 aicOnows daroBdAXer. 
ce T A be / ia SAL x ~ ay aA + 
0 de peyebos HAtov Te Kat THV AoLT@V aoTpwv 
\ ~ A 
KATA fev TO TmPOS HUGS THALKODTOV éoTW ALKOV 
, A a 
gaiverar: [totro Kal ev rH wa’ Ilept dicews: et 
/ PAWL Dis Qi DL NEO® /. SIP HEED SID Dunn 
yap, pynat, TO wéyeDos dia TO SudoTynwa ameBeBAKeEL, 
AAO LAA an \ / LAA \ , 
ToAA® pGddAov av THY xpoav. addro yap TovTw 
ouppeTpoTepov didoTnua ovlév é€att.| Kata Se 
\ > ¢€ \ ” A lon e / av ~ 
TO Kal’ adro yrou petlov Tob Opwuevov 7) piKp@ 








1 tamquam additamenta secl. Us. 





* Cf. Lucr. i. 334 (* locus intactus inane uacansque "’), and 
ix. 31 supra for the view of Leucippus here rejected. 
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space perfectly clear and void.t It arises. when 
certain suitable seeds rush in from a single world 
or zntermundium, or from several, and undergo gradual 
additions or articulations or changes of place, it may 
be, and waterings from appropriate sources, until 
they are matured and firmly settled in so far as the 
foundations laid can receive them. For it is not 
enough that there should be an aggregation or a 
vortex in the empty space in which a world may 
arise, as the necessitarians hold, and may grow until 
it collide with another, as one of the so-called 
physicists® says. For this is in conflict with facts. 

‘The sun and moon and the stars generally were not 
of independent origin and later absorbed within our 
world, |such parts of it at least as serve at all for its 
defence]; but they at once began to take form and 
grow [and so too did earth and sea] ° by the accretions 
and whirling motions of certain substances of finest 
texture, of the nature either of wind or fire, or of 
both ; for thus sense itself suggests. 

‘The size of the sun and the remaining stars rela- 
tively to us is just as great as it appears.? [This he 
states in the eleventh book ‘““ On Nature.” For, says he, 
af at had diminished .in size on account of the distance, 
at would much more have diminished its brightness ; for 
indeed there 1s no distance more proportionate to this 
diminution of size than is the distance at which the 
brightness begins to diminish.| But in itself and actu- 
ally it may be a little larger or a little smaller, or 


» Democritus ; cf. Hippol. p. 565, 13 p éelper@ar dé Tods 
Kkéapous Ur’ ad\AfAwY wpoorimrovTas; Aétius il. 4. 9. 

¢ This must be a gloss, because earth and sea are made of 
less subtle atoms than. the heayenly bodies. 

@ Cf. Luer. v. 564-591; Philodemus epi onueiwy 10. 35 
—11.8; Cic. Acad. Pr. 82, 123; De Fin. i. 20. 
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edarrov, 7) THAuKobrov Tuyxavet.. ovTw yap Kal 
Ta Tap” npiv mupa €€ dmoaTnparos Dewpovpeva 
KaTa THY atotnow Gewpetrar. Kat wav bé eis 
Toro TO plépos evoTnua padiws SiadvOjoerar, 
€av Tis Tols evapyyuact mpocéxyyn, Omep ev Tots 
Ilept dicews BiBAlows Setkvupev. avatodAds Kat 
dvcets HALov Kat ceAnvyns Kat TOV oiT@V aoTpwv 
Kal Kara avaupey yeveBar Suvarov Kal oBeow, 
ToLavTNS ovons TEploTacews Kal Kal’ éxatépous 
TOUS TOTOUS, MOTE TA TMpoeipynpweva amroTedciabau- 
ovdev yap TOV Pawopevey avTyLapTupet. Kal 
Kat eudaveray Te Umeép ys Kal maAw eEmumpoo- 
Oérnow TO mpoeipnevov Svvair av avvredciobat: 
ovee ydp Tt TOV dhawopevwv avTyLapTupEel. Tas 
Te KWhoELs avTaV OvK advvaToV pev yiweolaL KaTa 
THY Tov oAov oupavod dwny, n TOUTOU pe ordow, 
avr ay d€ Suvqv Kato THhv €€ apyAs ev TH YEVETEL TO 
KOGMLoV avayKny amoyevvynletoav én dvarory 
+a s <apodpo Tarn Geppacta Kara Twa €7rL- 
vewnow Tob Tupos det emt Tovs €€Ns TOTOUS (ovTos. 

" Taomas nAlov Kal oehnvns evOexeTar jeev yive- 
ofa Kata Acfwow ovpavod ouTw Tots _Xpovous 
KATIVAYKAOMEVOU opols 6€ Kal KaTa dépos 
dvr eEwow uy) Kal vAys Gel émiTyndelas THS pev 
EXomeS e[TUTpajLevns Ths 8 ékArovons: y 
Kal € apxis TOLOUT HY oun Karen Divot Tots 
aT pols Conse) wot oldv tw? edika Kwetoba. 


1 ody dua codd. : corr. Us. 
2 re codd.: corr. Us. 





¢ The opinion of Heraclitus (p. 32 s, 6 p) and Xenophanes, 
and Metrodorus of Chios. Servius, however (ad Verg. G. 
i. 249, Aen. iv. 584), attributes the theory to the Epicureans. 
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precisely as great as it is seen to be. For so too 
fires of which we have experience are seen by sense 
when we see them at a distance. And every objec- 
tion brought against this part of the theory will 
easily be met by anyone who attends to plain facts, 
as I show in my work On Nature. And the rising 
and setting of the sun, moon, and stars may be due 
to kindling and quenching,? provided that the circum- 
stances are such as to produce this result in each of 
the two regions, east and west: for no fact testifies 
against this. Or the result might be produced by 
their coming forward above the earth and again by 
its intervention to hide them: for no fact testifies 
against this either. And their motions ® may be due 
to the rotation of the whole heaven, or the heaven 
may be at rest and they alone rotate according to 
some necessary impulse to rise, implanted at first 
when the world was made... and this through 
excessive heat, due to a certain extension of the 
fire which always encroaches upon that which is 
near.” 

“The turnings of the sun and moon in their 
course may be due to the obliquity of the heaven, 
whereby it is forced back at these times.? Again, 
they may equally be due to the contrary pressure 
of the air or, it may be, to the fact that either the 
fuel from time to time necessary has been consumed 
in the vicinity or there is a dearth of it. Or even 
because such a whirling motion was from the first 
inherent in these stars so that they move in a sort 

ESC. Laci 509 f. 

¢ From Lucr. vy. 519 f. it is probable that words are lost 


from the text which ascribed these motions to the quest of 


fiery atoms by the heavenly bodies. 
© Of. Lucr..v. 614 f. 
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TAVTO. yap TO Towabra Kal Ta TOUTOIS ovyyera 

ovlevi TOV evapyn pear ov dvapuvet, edv Tis del emt 

TOV ToLovTWY pLeEpOv, exdpevos TOD SuvaTod, Els TO 

UL Pwvov Tots Patvopevors EKAOTOV TOUTWY SvynTat 

emdyew, iy) poBovpevos Tas avopaTodwdets AOTPO- 
oyu TEXVITELAS. 

" Kevewois TE oednuns Kal moAw mAnpwows Kal 
KaTa oTpodyy Tod auwpatos rovTov SdvvatT av 
yivec0at Kal KaT& oYNMATLOLOVS aEpos OjL0lws, 
ert Te Kal KaT éeumpooberHoEs Kal KATA TavTAs 
Tpomous, Kal’ ots Kal Ta Tap nuiv pawopeva 
exadetrar ets TAS TOO eidous TOUTOV dmrodocets, 
EaV [Ly TIS TOV Lovayh TpdOTTOV KATY aT] KOS Tovs 
aAdovs Kevds amodoxysdaly, od TeDewpnKas vl 
duvarov avO pobre Gewphoar Kat Ti advvarov, Kal 
dia TobT advvatra Oewpeiy emifupdv. ere TE 
evdeyerar THY oedAnvyv e€ éauTas exew TO Ps, 
evdeyerar O€ amd Tob HAiov. Kal yap Tap nyt 
Pewpeitar moAAd pev e€ éavtadv éxovta, ToAAa de 
ab érépwv. Kai obfev eumodocTatel THY Ev Tots 
peTEWpols Pawouevwv, é€av Tis Tov mAcovayod 
TPOTOV GEL pvHuNv eExn Kal Tas akoAoVMous avrTois 
dmobdceis dua Kal aitias ovvOewph Kal pr) ava- 
Brérwy cis ta avakddovla tabr oyKot paratws 
Kal Katappémn dArote dAkws emt Tov povayov 
TpoTov. 7 O€ eudhacis Tod mpoowmov ev avTh 
dvvatat ev yivecOat Kal Kata TapadAayny pepav 
Kal KaT emumTpoobernow, Kal CooL ToT av TpOTroL 
Gewpotvto TO otpdwvov tots dawopevois KEKTN- 
[eval. ET TAVTWY yap TOV LETEWPWY THY TOLAUTHY 
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of spiral. For all such explanations and the like 
do not conflict with any clear evidence, if only in 
such details we hold fast to what is possible, and 
can bring each of these explanations into accord with 
the facts, unmoved by the servile artifices of the 
astronomers. 

“The waning of the moon and again her waxing 4 
might be due to the rotation of the moon’s body, 
and equally well to configurations which the air 
assumes ; further, it may be due to the interposition 
of certain bodies. In short, it may happen in any 
of the ways in which the facts within our experience 
suggest such an appearance to be explicable. But 
one must not be so much in love with the explanation 
by a single way as wrongly to reject all the others 
from ignorance of what can, and what cannot, be 
within human knowledge, and consequent longing to 
discover the indiscoverable. Further, the moon may 
possibly shine by her own light, just as possibly she 
may derive her light from the sun; for in our own ex- 
perience we see many things which shine by their own 
light and many also which shine by borrowed light. 
And none of the celestial phenomena stand in the 
way, if only we always keep in mind the method of 
plural explanation and the several consistent assump- 
tions and causes, instead of dwelling on what is 
inconsistent and giving it a false importance so as 
always to fall back in one way or another upon the 
single explanation. The appearance of the face in 
the moon may equally well arise from interchange 
of parts, or from interposition of something, or in 
any other of the ways which might be seen to accord 
with the facts. For in all the celestial phenomena 


¢ Cf. Lucr. v. 705-750. 
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l iyvevew codd.: corr. Us. 
2 ovpavod codd.: corr. Us. 
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such a line of research is not to be abandoned ; for, 
if you fight against clear evidence, you never can 
enjoy genuine peace of mind. 

‘‘ An eclipse of the sun or moon may be due to the 
extinction of their light, just as within our own 
experience this is observed to happen ; and again by 
interposition of something else—whether it be the 
earth or some other invisible body like it. And thus 
we must take in conjunction the explanations which 
agree with one another, and remember that the con- 
currence of more than one at the same time may 
not impossibly happen. [He says the same in Book 
XII. of his “ De Natura,” and further that the sun ts 
eclipsed when the moon throws her shadow over him, and 
the moon is eclipsed by the shadow of the earth ; or 
again, eclipse may be due to the moon’s mithdramal, 
and this is cited by Diogenes the Epicurean in the first 
book of his “ Epilecta.’’| 

‘ And further, let the regularity of their orbits be 
explained in the same way as certain ordinary in- 
cidents within our own experience ; the divine nature 
must not on any account be adduced to explain this, 
but must be kept free from the task and in perfect 
bliss. Unless this be done, the whole study of 
celestial phenomena will be in vain, as indeed it has 
proved to be with some who did not lay hold of a 
possible method, but fell into the folly of supposing 
that these events happen in one single way only and 
of rejecting all the others which are possible, suffer- 
ing themselves to be carried into the realm of the 
unintelligible, and being unable to take a compre- 
hensive view of the facts which must be taken as 
clues to the rest. 

“The variations in the length of nights and days 
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Tapa TO Taxelas qAiov KWIoELS yivecbau Kal 7aAw 
Bpadeias bmep vis Tapa Ta pHnKn TOTWY TapaA- 
Adtrrovra Kal TOmoUS Twas Tepatotvy TaxLoVv 7) 
Bpadvrepov, ws Kat map” mpy TWO, Dewpetrat, ols 
ouppaves det Aéyew € emt TOV peTEwpov. ot Oe TO 
év AapBavovtes tots Te hawopevois paxovrat Kat 
Tob 4 Suvarov avOowrw Oewphoar SiavenTwKacw. 

"Emtonuwactar dvvayrat yiveoBar kat KaTa ovy- 
Kupyjoes Kaip@av, Kaldmep ev Tots euavect 
jap nyiv Caos, Kat Tap: ETEPOLWTELS aépos Kat 
peTaBoAds. audsrepa yop rabra ov axeT ae Tots 
Pawvopevors emi d€ Totots mapa TobTO 7) TOUTO TO 
aiTLov yiverat ovK EOTL ovvidety, 

‘“ Nédy dvvarau yiveoOar Kal i ovioracba Kal Tapa. 
mAnoes aépos TVEV LAT OW ovvesaet, Kal Tapa 
mepitrAokas adAndAovywyv atouwy Kal émiTndetwy 
els TO TOOTO TeA€cat Kal KaTAa pevpaTwy avrAdroyhv 
amo Te Ys Kal VdOdTwr: Kal Kat’ aGAAovs dé TPOTFOUS 
mAciovs at TOV ToLlovTwWY GvaTdoEts OdK AOdUVATOBOL 
ovvterctofar. on 8 am attrdv 7 pev OABo- 
peevav, 7 dé peraPaddAdvrwy vdaTa dvvatat cuv- 
tedetoOar, ere Te pevpdtrwr' Kat amodopayv aro 
eTLTNOELWY TOT bu’ cépos KWOULLEVO Biaotépas 
eTAPOEVTEWS ywoperns aro Twwv abpoioparwv 
EmLTNOELWY Els TAS Tovavras exmreptbets. Bpovras 
EVOEXETAL yweoda KAL KATA TVEV{LATOS év Tots 
KoiAwpact TOV ved@v avetAnow, Kabdamep €v Tots 
NLETEPOLS GAyyElols, Kal Tapa mupos memTVEvpa- 

1 rvevuara codd.: corr. Meibom. Bignone: mvevpdrav 
karapopa Us. 


4 Tuer. vi. 519, 
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may be due to the swiftness and again to the slowness 
of the sun’s motion in the sky, owing to the varia- 
tions in the length of spaces traversed and to his 
accomplishing some distances more swiftly or more 
slowly, as happens sometimes within our own ex- 
perience; and with these facts our explanation of 
celestial phenomena must agree; whereas those 
who adopt only one explanation are in conflict with 
the facts and are utterly mistaken as to the way in 
which man can attain knowledge. 

“The signs in the sky which betoken the weather 
may be due to mere coincidence of the seasons, as is 
the case with signs from animals seen on earth, or they 
may be caused by changes and alterations in the air. 
For neither the one explanation nor the other is in 
conflict with facts, and it is not easy to see in which 
cases the effect is due to one cause or to the other. 

“Clouds may form and gather either because the 
air is condensed under the pressure of winds, or 
because atoms which hold together and are suitable 
to produce this result become mutually entangled, 
or because currents collect from the earth and the 
waters ; and there are several other ways in which 
it is not impossible for the aggregations of such 
bodies into clouds to be brought about. And that 
being so, rain may be produced from them sometimes 
by their compression, sometimes by their transforma- 
tion; or again may be caused by exhalations of 
moisture rising? from suitable places through the 
air, while a more violent inundation is due to 
certain accumulations suitable for such discharge. 
Thunder may be due to the rolling of wind in the 
hollow parts of the clouds, as it is sometimes im- 
prisoned in vessels which we use ; or to the roaring of 
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Ttwuevov BouBov ev adrots, Kal Kata pyéeis Se 
vep@v Kal diaoTdcels, Kal KaTa TapaTpirets 
ved@v Kal Kardgers mew cA pore KpvaTaAdo- 
Elon. Kal TO OAOV Kal TODTO TO pLepos mrAcovayas 
yiweoba éeyew exKadreirar Ta dawopeva. Kat 
aotpaval 8 waatTws yivovra. Kata mdAetous 
TpOTrous* Kat yap KaTa Tmapatpupw Kal avy- 
Kpovow ved@v 6 TUpos atroTeAcaTLKOS OXI[LATLOHLOS 
eSoAvabaiven Gorpamny yevve: Kal KAT €K- 
pimopov ek TOV vehd@v vio TVEvLaTWY THV TOL- 
ovTwY cwuaTwy a THY AapTHOOVA Tav’THY Tapa- 
oxevaler, Kal Kat exmiacpov, OAihbews THY ved@v 
ywopuerns, «8? tm’ ad\AjrAwy tf bd TVEVpLaTwYV* 
Kat Kat eptrepiAniw d€ Tod amo THY doTpwV 
Kateorapuevov. dwrdos, eira avveAavvojevov 70 
THS KWHGEwWSs vedOv TE Kal TVEVPATwHV Kal dLEK- 
MiMTOVTOS OLA TOV vePOv' 7H KaTa SuyOyow <d1a> 
Tov vepov Tod AeTTOMEepeoTaTov dwtds, [7% azo 
Tov mupos vedn avveddr€xyfar Kat tas Ppovras 
amroteActoban |? Kal THY ToUTOV KivnoW* Kal KaTa 
THY TOU TVEvpLaTOS EKTUPWoW THY ywomernv dia 
Te ovvtoviay dopds Kal dua ododpav KaretAnow: 
Kal Kata pres b€ ved@v to mvevpaTtwy €K- 
TTWOW TE TUpOS aTroTeAcOTLKHY ATOULwWY Kal TO 
THs aoTpanhs Pavracpa aoteAovod@y. Kal KaT 
aAdous d€ mAElous TpdoTOUs padiws €aTar Kallopav 
EXOMEVOV Gel TOV hawopéevwy Kal TO TOUTOLS OpoLOV 
duvapevov ovvlewpetv. mpoTtepet dé aorpam7 Bpov- 
THs Ev TOLAOE TUL TrEpraoTdoer ved@v Kal La TO 
apa TH TO mvetua eurintrew €Ewbetocbar Tov 
aoTpamns amoTeAeoTiKOV oXnLaTLGLEV, UaTEpov dé 


1 6a suppl. Us. 2 tamquam additamentum secl. Us. 
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fire in them when blown by a wind,’ or to the rending 
and disruption of clouds, or to the friction and splitting 
up of clouds when they have become as firm as ice. 
As in the whole survey, so in this particular point, 
the facts invite us to give a plurality of explanations. 
Lightnings too happen in a variety of ways. For when 
the clouds rub against each other and collide, that 
collocation of atoms which is the cause of fire generates 
lightning ; or it may be due to the flashing forth from 
the clouds, by reason of winds, of particles capable of 
producing this brightness ; or else it is squeezed out 
of the clouds when they have been condensed either 
by their own action or by that of the winds; or 
again, the light diffused from the stars may be en- 
closed in the clouds, then driven about by their motion 
and by that of the winds, and finally make its escape 
from the clouds ; or light of the finest texture may be 
filtered through the clouds (whereby the clouds may 
be set on fire and thunder produced), and the motion 
of this light may make lightning ; or it may arise from 
the combustion of wind brought about by the violence 
of its motion and the intensity of its compression ; 
or, when the clouds are rent asunder by winds, and 
the atoms which generate fire are expelled, these 
likewise cause lightning to appear. And it may 
easily be seen that its occurrence is possible in many 
other ways, so long as we hold fast to facts and 
take a general view of what is analogous to them. 
Lightning precedes thunder, when the clouds are 
constituted as mentioned above and the configura- 
tion which produces lightning is expelled at the 
moment when the wind falls upon the cloud, and 


@ Cf. Luer. vi. 271-284, 
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the wind being rolled up afterwards produces the 
roar of thunder; or, if both are simultaneous, the 
lightning moves with a greater velocity towards 
us and the thunder lags behind, exactly as when 
persons who are striking blows are observed from 
a distance.? A thunderbolt is caused when winds 
are repeatedly collected, imprisoned, and violently 
ignited ; or when a part is torn asunder and is more 
violently expelled downwards, the rending being due 
to the fact that the compression of the clouds has 
made the neighbouring parts more dense ; or again 
it may be due like thunder merely to the expulsion 
of the imprisoned fire, when this has accumulated 
and been more violently inflated with wind and has 
torn the cloud, being unable to withdraw to the 
adjacent parts because it is continually more and 
more closely compressed—{generally by some high 
mountain where thunderbolts mostly fall]. And there 
are several other ways in which thunderbolts may 
possibly be produced. Exclusion of myth is the sole 
condition necessary ; and it will be excluded, if one 
properly attends to the facts and hence draws in- 
ferences to interpret what is obscure. 

“ Fiery whirlwinds are due to the descent of a cloud 
forced downwards like a pillar by the wind in full 
force and carried by a gale round and round, while 
at the same time the outside wind gives the cloud 
a lateral thrust; or it may be due to a change of 
the wind which veers to all points of the compass as 
a current of air from above helps to force it to move ; 
or it may be that a strong eddy of winds has been 


* ¢g., aS Apelt remarks, when the blows struck by a 
great hammer on a block of iron are watched from a distance, 
and it takes some time for the sound to reach one’s ear. 
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yevomevns Kat od duvapevys els Ta mAdyia b- 

105 appuryat Ola TH mépiE TOD aé€pos miAnow. Kal ews 
pev yins Too TMPHOTHpOS Kaveprevov oTpoPtAoe 
yivovTat, ws av Kai 4) amoyevynots KATA THY 
Kivnow Tov mvevpaTos ylvnTar: ews b€ Oadrdrrns 
divo. amroteAobvTau. 

; Levopovs EVOEXETAL yweodar Kal KaTa TVEVUATOS 
ev TH YD amToAnww Kat mapa [LL povs oyKous 
avTns mapadeow Kal ovveyh Kino, oTaVv Kpa- 
davow TH yh wapacKkevaln. Kal TO mvebpua TOUTO 
n e€w0ev eumreptAapPaver <y> €K TOO TimTew €elow 
edddn els avTpoeioets TOTMOUS THS Hs eKTVvevpa- 
TovvrTa emetAnuevov aépa. <Kat> Kat adTyy dé 
Tv diddoow THS KWhoEWS EK TOY TTWMCEWD 
edapav ToMAaGy Kat madAw avramoboow, oray 
TUKVHLAGL opodporépots THS -yhs dmavrnon, ev- 

106 O€xXETAL cevopiovs amoreActoban. Kat Kat dAdous 
d€ mAclous Tpomous Tas KWicELs Ta’Tas THS Yhs 
yivecUar. 

“Ta d€ rvevpata ovpBaiver yivecdar kara ypovov 
adAoduAias Twos del KaL KATA pLKpOV TapeLo- 
Svopevyns, Kal Kal’ vdatos apOovov ovdAdoyjv: Ta 
d€ Aowra mvevpaTa yiverar Kal dAiywv TecdvTwY 
els Td. moAAa =KotAwpata, diaddcews TovTwY 
yuwopevns. 

“ XdAala ovvreAcirar Kal Kara THEW t ioxuporepay, 
mavrobev de TVEVHLAT WOODY meptoracty TWWV KATO 
peplow* Kal <KaTa> THEW WeTpLwTéepav sSaroedsav 
TWO, <mvevparwoay d€ TWwV> Opovpnow aj.a. 
THY TE ovvwow avr av | Trovoupev ny Kal T1V Oudp- 
pnéw Tpos TO KaTa HEpy ovvioracbar myyvupeva 

107 Kal Kat abpodTynta. 7 dé mepipepera odK advVa- 
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started and is unable to burst through laterally 
because the air around is closely condensed. And 
when they descend upon land, they cause what are 
called tornadoes, in accordance with the various 
ways in which they are produced through the force 
of the wind ; and when let down upon the sea, they 
cause waterspouts. 

“Earthquakes may be due to the imprisonment 
of wind underground, and to its being interspersed 
with small masses of earth and then set in continuous 
motion, thus causing the earth to tremble. And 
the earth either takes in this wind from without or 
from the falling in of foundations, when undermined, 
into subterranean caverns, thus raising a wind in the 
imprisoned air. Or they may be due to the propaga- 
tion of movement arising from the fall of many 
foundations and to its being again checked when it 
encounters the more solid resistance of earth. And 
there are many other causes to which these oscilla- 
tions of the earth may be due. 

“Winds arise from time to time when foreign matter 
continually and gradually finds its way into the air ; 
also through the gathering of great store of water. 
The rest of the winds arise when a few of them fall 
into the many hollows and they are thus divided and 
multiplied. 

“Hail is caused by the firmer congelation and 
complete transformation, and subsequent distribution 
into drops, of certain particles resembling wind : 
also by the slighter congelation of certain particles 
of moisture and the vicinity of certain particles of 
wind which at one and the same time forces them 
together and makes them burst, so that they become 
frozen in parts and in the whole mass. The round 
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Tws pev exer yiveoOar wavTofev Tv adkpwv amo- 
THKOMEVV KAL EV TH GvoTace. TaVvTOUEV, ws A€ye- 
TAL, KATA pepn OpaAds mepucTapevewv eite vdaTo- 
ELOMV TIWWY ELTE TVEVLATWOOV. 

“Xtdva 8 evdéxerar ovvtedctofar Kal vdaTos 
Aerrrob EKXEOMEVOU ex TaV vedpdv sia Topwv 
ouppLeTpias Kal OAipers emuTnOetoov vepa@v cel U770 
TVEVJLATOS apodpas, <iTa. TOUTOU mgw é ev TH popa 
AapBdvovros Sid twa toyupdv ev Tots KaTtwrépw 
TOTOUS TOV vepav puxpacias mepioTaow. Kal 
Kara, mew 5 ev tots vepeow oparn dpaLoTnra, 
Exovar TowavTN TMpdeois eK TOV vedav yivouTo av 
T™pos aMAnho. OABopeveny <TOv > doaroedav Kal 
CULTIAPAKEYLEVODY * a otovet ovvwow Tmovoupeva 
xdAacav amoteXet, 6 padvora yiverar ev TH eapt, 
Kal Kar, tpi dé vep@v mew ein pdreov amo- 
maAdow 6 dv AapBavoe TO THs Xtovos TOUTO ao povopa. 
Kat Kat aAdAovs dé rpdmous evdéyeTar yuova 
ovvrTedetabar. . 

“Apédcos ovvredcirat Kat Kata ovvodov pds 
dAAn\a €x Tob aépos THY TolwovTwr, & THS ToLavTNS 
bypacias amoTeAcoTiKG yiveTat’ Kal KaT avadopav 
d€ 7 amo voTepOv TOTWY 7) VdaTA KEKTHULEVWY, eV 
olots Toots pddAtota Spdcos ovvTedcirat, «ita 
avvodov TovTwY eis TO atdTo AaBovTwy Kal aro- 
téAcow vypactas' Kat mdAw dopav emi Tovs KaTw 
TOTOUS, KANG TEP OMolwWs Kal Tap Hiv emt TrAELOVEY 
ToLtatTa Twa <ovvTeAovpeva Dewpetrar. Kal> Taxvy 
de ovvtedAcirar <od diadepovTws> TaV dpdcwr, 
TowovTwy TWwayv mHéw twa movav AaBdovtwv sia 
mTeploTaciv Twa aépos puypod. 

1 <raxurépas> vypactas Bignone. 
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shape of hailstones is not impossibly due to the 
extremities on all sides being melted and to the fact 


that, as explained, particles either of moisture or of 


wind surround them evenly on all sides and in every 
quarter, when they freeze. 

‘““ Snow may be formed when a fine rain issues from 
the clouds because the pores are symmetrical and 
because of the continuous and violent pressure of 
the winds upon clouds which are suitable ; and then 
this rain has been frozen on its way because of some 
violent change to coldness in the regions below the 
clouds. Or again, by congelation in clouds which 
have uniform density a fall of snow might occur 


through the clouds which contain moisture being 


densely packed in close proximity to each other ; 


and these clouds produce a sort of compression and 


cause hail, and this happens mostly in spring. And 
when frozen clouds rub against each other, this 
accumulation of snow might be thrown off. And 


there are other ways in which snow might be formed. 


‘* Dew is formed when such particles as are capable 
of producing this sort of moisture meet each other 
from the air: again by their rising from moist and 
damp places, the sort of place where dew is chiefly 
formed, and their subsequent coalescence, so as to 
create moisture and fall downwards, just as in several 
cases something similar is observed to take place 
under our eyes. And the formation of hoar-frost is 
not different from that of dew, certain particles of 
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“Kpvtotraddos ovvtedctrar Kat Kat’ exOAusw pev 
Tov mepipepots oxnpatiopod eK TOD vOdaTOS, 
auvwow dé TOV oKadnvay Kat c€vywviwy tTav ev 
T@ voaTe vrapyovTwy* Kal KaTa THY EEwhev dé 
TOV ToLoOvTWY TpooKpLowW, a ovveAacbevTa mHEwW 
T@ voaTL Tapeckevace, Toca THY TEpipepav 
exOriibavra. 

“Tous yiwerar Kata mpdcdapiw b70 Tod 7HAtov 
Tpos aepa voaro«Lo7 * n KATA < OU »pvow tdtav Tob 
Te dwTos Kal TOD depos, TA TOV Xpwparov TOU- 
TwV loubpara TOLNGEL El TE maVTO. et TE povoedas * 
ad’ ob mdaAw azroAdpmovtos Ta OpopobdvTa Tod 
depos xp@ow tavrnv Anperar, otav Jewpotpev, 
Kato Tpoorapupey mpos Ta LEpn. To 6€ Tis 
mepipepelas TobTro ddavracua yiverar dua TO TO 
dudoTnpwa mavTobev taov bro THs Oews Pewpetobat, 
nH ovvwow TtoravTnv AapBavovody tav év TH aéps 
aTouwv H ev Tols vepeow amd tov HAlov aro-, 
hepopevey trepipeperav Twa Kabicobar THY ovyKpLow 
TAaUTHV. 

“"AXws mept Thy oehqvnv yivera Kal mavTobev 
depos Tpoopepopevov mpos THY oEAjvnv HY TA aT 
aris pevwara amopepojeva opards avaoré)hov- 
Tos emt ToGOvTOV Ep Ooov KUKAW TeEpLOTHaaL TO 
vepoeides TOUTO Kal fA) TO TrapaTray diaKpivaL, 7 
Kal Tov mépiE aéepa attns avaotédXovTos ovp- 
peTpws mavToev eis TO mepibepes TO TEpl adr 

\ \ ~ ca) {A \ , 
Kal maxvpepes TepioThoa. 6 yiverar Kata pépy 
Twa yTow e&wlev Lag opLevou TWOs pevwatos 7 
Tijs Jeppacias ETLTNOELWY TOpwWV EmrLAapPavowEevns 
ets TO TOTO dmepydoacban. 

“ Kouta aorepes yivovras 770. mupos ev TOmTOLS 
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“Ice is formed by the expulsion from the water of 
the circular, and the compression of the scalene and 
acute-angled atoms contained in it; further by the 
accretion of such atoms from without, which being 
driven together cause the water to solidify after the 
expulsion of a certain number of round atoms. 

“The rainbow arises when the sun shines upon 
humid air; or again by a certain peculiar blending 
of light with air, which will cause either all the 
distinctive qualities of these colours or else some of 
them belonging to a single kind, and from the 
reflection of this light the air all around will be 
coloured as we see it to be, as the sun shines upon 
its parts. The circular shape which it assumes is 
due to the fact that the distance of every point is 
perceived by our sight to be equal; or it may be 
because, the atoms in the air or in the clouds and 
deriving from the sun having been thus united, the 
aggregate of them presents a sort of roundness. 

‘A halo round the moon arises because the air on 
all sides extends to the moon ; or because it equably 
raises upwards the currents from the moon so high 
as to impress a circle upon the cloudy mass and not 
to separate it altogether; or because it raises the 
air which immediately surrounds the moon sym- 
metrically from all sides up to a circumference 
round her and there forms a thick ring. And this 
happens at certain parts either because a current 
has forced its way in from without or because the 
heat has gained possession of certain passages in 
order to effect this. 

“Comets arise either because fire is nourished in 
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Tiat Sua xpovwv TWOv ev Tots EeTEWpols GVOTPEPo- 
[Levov TEploTdoews ywoperns, 7) (Olav Twa Kivnow 
dud ypovwyv Tob ovpavod tayovtos brép Huds, Wore 
Ta ToLatTa doTpa avadhavivar, 7 adTa ev xpovots 
Tol Oppjoa dud Twa mepioTacw Kal eis Tovs 
Kal? npas tomovs eAOety Kal expavh yeveotar, 
THY Te apavicw TOUT WY yiveobar Tapa Tas aVvTt- 
112 KeyLevas TavTals airias. TWa doTpa oTpepecBar 
avTood ovpBaiver od povoy TH TO Epos TODTO TOU 
KOOMLOU éaTdaval, TEpt 6 TO AouTOV oTpédeTar, Kabd 
mep twes haow, adda Kat TO Sivyv aépos eyKuKAOV 
avT@emepicoTavat, ) KwAvTiK?) ylveTar TOD TrEpL- 
Trohetv, ws Kal Ta GAAas 7H Kal dua TO €EAS pev 
avrots vAqv emiTnoclay pr) elvat, ev d€ TOUTW TH 
Tomw ev @ Keipeva Oewpetrar. Kal Kat adAdous 
dé mrelovas tpomous todto Suvaréy ovvreXctobau, 
edv tis SvvynTtar TO avpduwvov tots patvopevors 
ovMoyilecbar. Twa Tv dotpwv mArAavaoba, «b 
ovUTw Tals KWiceoL ypwpeva ovpPaiver, Twa Se 
113 OMaAds Kwetobar, evdeyeTar ev Kal Tapa TO KUKAW 
Kwovpeva e& apxAs ovTw KaTnvayKao0ar, Wore 
Ta pev Kara THY adriy divnv pepeobau OMaAy 
ovoav, Ta b€ KaTa TW” aAqy TOW dvepaNtats 
Xpwpevny.— evOeXeTaUL de Kal Kal? ovs ToToUS 
peperau ob pev TOPEKTAGELS dépos elvat opadas 
em TO avdTo ovvwHovoas Kara TO eos opards Te 
exkaovoas, od dé davwpadreis otTws ware Tas 
Pewpoupievas mapadrayas ovvreAcicfar. TO dé piav 
airiay TOUTWY aATOOLOOVAL, mcovaxds" Tov paivo- 
[Leven exkahoupevov, jeavucov Kat od KabyKdvTws 
TpatTojevov Vr0 THV THY paTaiay doTpoAoyiav 


1 rreovaxas coni. Byw. 
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certain places at certain intervals in the heavens, if 
circumstances are favourable; or because at times 
the heaven has a particular motion above us so that 
such stars appear ; or because the stars themselves 
are set in motion under certain conditions and come 
to our neighbourhood and show themselves. And 
their disappearance is due to the causes which are the 
opposite of these. Certain stars may revolve without 
setting not only for the reason alleged by some, 
because this is the part of the world “round which, 

itself unmoved, the rest revolves, but it may also be 
because a circular eddy of air surrounds this part, 
which prevents them from travelling out of sight like 
other stars; or because there is a dearth of necessary 
fuel farther on, while there is abundance in that part 
where they are seen to be. Moreover there are 
several other ways in which this might be brought 
about, as may be seen by anyone capable of reason- 
ing in accordance with the facts. The wanderings 
of certain stars, if such wandering is their actual 
motion, and the regular movement of certain other 
stars, may be accounted for by saying that they 
originally moved in a circle and were constrained, 
some of them to be whirled round with the same 
uniform rotation and others with a whirling motion 
which varied; but it may also be that according to 
the diversity of the regions traversed in some places 
there are uniform tracts of air, forcing them forward 
in one direction and burning uniformly, in others 
these tracts present such irregularities as cause the 
motions observed. To assign a single cause for these 
effects when the facts suggest several causes is 
madness and a strange inconsistency ; yet it is done 
by adherents of rash astronomy, who assign meaning- 
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elndwnoro Kal €i¢ TO KEVOV aiTias TWaV arTro- 
dvodvTwMV, OTAV THY beiav dvow pndaph Aecrovpy.@v 
amoAvwor. Twa GOT po. drrohevropeva Twwv Gew- 
petoBar ovpBaiver Kat mapa TO Bpadvtepov cup- 
mepipepecbar Tov avrov KUKAOV TEpULoVTA Kal Tapa 
TO THY evaytiav Kwetofal avTLoTUpeva bTO THS 
atts Sins: Kat mapa To Trepipépecfar Ta ev 
dua qmAelovos témov, Ta de de €AaTTOvos, THY 
abrny Sivyv mepixvkAobdyTa. TO de amA@s arro- 
dhawveoOar wept ToUTwY KaOAKOV eat TOs TEepaTeve- 
aJat te mpos Tods moAAods BovdAopévois. 

‘Ot Acyopevor dorépes exmimrew Kal Tapa Epos 
KaTa Tapatpiupw éavtdv dvvatar avvtTedcicbar Kat 
map eEKTTWOW Ov av 7 EKTVEvPLATWOLS ‘yEevnTaL, 
Kala mep Kal emi TOY aotpamav éAéyopev: Kal 
KaTa ovvodov dé dir Oeov pos amroTEeAcoTiK OY, 
ovppudAtas yevowevs eis TO TOTO teheoat, Kal 
Know ob av 7 opp e& apyhs KaTa THY obvoBov 
yevyTar’ Kal Kata mvevjatos dé avdAdoynv & 
TUKVWpAC’ TloW Optxyroetdéot, Kal éxmUpwow 
tovtov dia THV KateiAnow, «lr éenéxpyfw Tav 
TEpleXOVTO, Kal Ep Ov av TOTOV 7 Opry yevnTat 
THs popas, els ToUTov Pepopevov. Kal aAdou dé 
TpO7roL Ets TO TOUTO Teheoau apvOnrot clow. 

“Ac 8° émvonuactat at ywomevar emt trot Caous 
KaTa ovykipnua ylwovTat Tod KaLpod: od yap Ta 
(a avayKyny Twa mpoodépetat TOD amoteAcobAvat 
xXeywava, ode KaOnTai Tis Dela dots TapaTnpotca 
tas Tov Cowy Tovrwr €€ddous KdTELTa TAS ETLONLA 

* Cf.§ 98, The same topic is now treated again. Usener, 
who attributed this whole epistle to a compiler, believed that 


both passages were taken from the same part of Epicurus’s 
On Nature. 
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less causes for the stars whenever they persist 
in saddling the divinity with burdensome tasks. 
That certain stars are seen to be left behind by others 
may be because they travel more slowly, though they 
go the same round as the others; or it may be 
that they are drawn back by the same whirling 
motion and move in the opposite direction ; or again 
it may be that some travel over a larger and others 
over a smaller space in making the same revolution. 
But to lay down as assured a single explanation of 
these phenomena is worthy of those who seek to 
dazzle the multitude with marvels. 

“ Falling stars, as they are called, may in some cases 
be due to the mutual friction of the stars themselves, 
in other cases to the expulsion of certain parts when 
that mixture of fire and air takes place which was 
mentioned when we were discussing lightning ; or it 
may be due to the meeting of atoms capable of 
generating fire, which accord so well as to produce 
this result, and their subsequent motion wherever the 
impulse which brought them together at first leads 
them; or it may be that wind collects in certain 
dense mist-like masses and, since it is imprisoned, 
ignites and then bursts forth upon whatever is round 
about it, and is carried to that place to which its 
motion impels it. And there are other ways in 
which this can be brought about without recourse to 
myths. 

“The fact that the weather is sometimes foretold 
from the behaviour of certain animals is a mere 
coincidence in time. For the animals offer no 
necessary reason why a storm should be produced ; 
and no divine being sits observing when these animals 
go out and afterwards fulfilling the signs which they 
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MA 4 > a > \ A 3 \ A ~ 
116 clas TavTas émuiteAct. ode yap eis TO TUYOV CHov, 
Kav <el> [LLKpOV xXapléoTepor Ein, 7) ToLavTN wpa 
€uméoot, pu) OTe els mavTeAH evdatpoviav KEKTY- 
[Levov. 
aA “4 / / 
‘Tatra 67 wavra, Wv8oKdres, uvnudvevoov: Kara 
~ / > A a“ 
mow Te xyap TOD pov exByon Kal Ta Opmoyery 
~ \ 
TovTots oavuvopav duvyon: pdadtora O€ ceavTov 
amodos €ls THv TOV apY@v Kal a7eipias Kal TOV 
A / Y 
ovyyevav tovTois Pewpiav, ETL TE KpITNPiwv Kal 
~ e ~ 3 ~ 
mada, Kat od evexev Tatra exroy.loue0a: Tadra 
yap padoTa ouvlewpovpeva padiws Tas Tept TAY 
KaTd [Epos aitias auvopav mroujoer. ot S€ Tatra 
a / a) 
py KaTayamyoavTes 4 poadtoTa ovT <av> adtra 
ratra KaA@s ovvlewpyjoatey ovTe od evexev det 
A “~ 3 ~ A 
117 Jewpelv TadTa TEpiemotnoavTo. Tadta ad’Ta Kal 
TeEpt TOV peTEewpwv SoKel. 
QV A ~ ~ A er 4 a a 
Ilept 5€ t&v Puwrik@v Kat ows yph Ta pev 
e aA e A A > > ’ e A 4 
nas aipetobar, Ta expevyew, odTwol ypadet. 
/ / ~ A ~ 
ampotepov de dveAPwpev a Te adT@ Soke? qeEpi Tod 
~ A > a 
cophob Kal Tots am avtod. 
BAdBas e€ avOpwrwv 7 dia picos 7 dia hOdvov 7 
, e \ = 
dua, Katadpovynow yivecbar, dv Tov coddv Aoyropa 
, 5 \ \ \ ¢ , ap 
mepryiveo0ar. aAAa Kat Tov amak yevopwevov codov 
, Q 5) , r , 5 ‘0 \ , 
pnkere tHV evavtiay AawBavew didbeow pndé tAdT- 
rew exovta* ma0eot aAAov ovayefyjcecbat: ovK av 
i 
€umrodloat Tpos THV Godiav. ovdE pay eK maons ow- 
patos efews aodov yevéoOar av odd’ év qravrt Over. 





@ Between the letter to Pythocles an and that to Menoeceus 
come excerpts (§§ 117-120) dealing with the wise man as 
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have given. For such folly as this would not possess 
the most ordinary being if ever so little enlightened, 
much less one who enjoys perfect felicity. 

** All this, Pythocles, you should keep in mind; for 
then you will escape a long way from myth, and you 
will be able to view in their connexion the instances 
which are similar to these. But above all give your- 
self up to the study of first principles and of infinity 
and of kindred subjects, and further of the standards 
and of the feelings and of the end for which we 
choose between them. For to study these subjects 
together will easily enable you to understand the 
causes of the particular phenomena. And those 
who have not fully accepted this, in proportion as 
they have not done so, will be ill acquainted with 
these very subjects, nor have they secured the end 
for which they ought to be studied.” Such are his 
views on celestial phenomena. 

But as to the conduct of life, what we ought to 
avoid and what to choose, he writes as follows. 
Before quoting his words, however, let me go into 
the views of Epicurus himself and his school con- 
cerning the wise man. 

There are three motives to injurious acts among 
men—hatred, envy, and contempt; and these the 
wise man overcomes by reason. Moreover, he who 
has once become wise never more assumes the 
opposite habit, not even in semblance, if he can help 
it. He will be more susceptible of emotion than 
other men: that will be no hindrance to his wisdom. 
However, not every bodily constitution nor every 
nationality would permit a man to become wise. 


conceived by Epicurus, to which are added (§§ 120, 121) some 
ethical tenets. 
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118 Kav oTpeBAwiy 8° o copes, etvau avrov evdatpove. 
pLovov Te yapw e€euw TOV coor, Kat emt dirou Kal 
qmapotot Kal amodou Opoteus dud TE Adyou' <Kat 
dua mpagews >. OTE JLEVTOL otpeBAobran, ev0a Kat 
pve. Kat otposCer. yuvarkt T ov purynoco%ar Tov 
copov 7) i) ot vo pot anayopevovow, ws dyot Avcoyevns 
év TH emitoun TOV °EmKovpov Ou @v OoypHaToy. 
ovde KoAdoew olkeTas, ehernoew pevTOL Kal ovy- 
YVOENnV TWe few TOV omovdaiwy. epacbijcecbar 
Tov aodov ov doKet avrois * ovde TAPAS dpovrtety’ 
ovde OedmeumTov eivat Tov epwra, ws Avoyevns 
ev TO SwoekaTw Pyciv. ovde pyTopevoew Kadds. 
cuvovotav d€ dacw ovfcat pev ovdeTOTE, AyamNTOV 
dé ef py Kal €PAarbe. 

119 Kal pndé Kal yapyjoew Kat TeKvotroujcew TOV 
cofov, ws *Emixoupos ev tats Avamopiats Kal év 
trois Ilepi dvcews. Kata mepioracw dé more Biov 
Yapnoew KaL Svatpamnoectat Twas. ovde pip 
Anpncew ev €0y dyno o "Exricoupos ev TO Lup.- 
Toaiw. ovoé todrevaeoban, ws ev TH TPOTN Tlepi 
Biwv: odd€ tupavvedoew: ovdE Kuveely, ws ev TH 
SEUVTEPA Ilept Biwv: ovde TTWXEVTEW. aAAa Kat 
amnpwlevra® tas opers poy e€akew® adrov Tob Biov, 

129 5s, ev tH atrA dno. Kal AvTnPioecba 8 rév 

copov, ws 6 Avoyerns ev 7H TEuTTN TOV’ EmAeKrwv: 

Kal duxacecGar: Kal UY YPApLpar-o. KaTaneiibew: 

od mavnyupiety S€* Kal KTHGEwWS TpovoncecBat 

1 6600 codd.: corr. et suppl. Us. 


2 anpwHels vulg.: corr. Bywater. 
3 werééer vel werdéec codd.: corr. Bywater. 


* 4.e. by suicide, as recommended by the Stoics (supra, 
vii. 130). 
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Even on the rack the wise man is happy. He alone 
will feel gratitude towards friends, present and absent 
alike, and show it by word and deed. When on the 
rack, however, he will give vent to cries and groans. 
As regards women he will submit to the restrictions 
imposed by the law, as Diogenes says in his 
epitome of Epicurus’ ethical doctrines. Nor will he 
punish his servants ; rather he will pity them and 
make allowance on occasion for those who are of 
good character. The Epicureans do not suffer the 
wise man to fall in love; nor will he trouble him- 
self about funeral rites; according to them love 
does not come by divine inspiration: so Diogenes 
in his twelfth book. The wise man will not make 
fine speeches. No one was ever the better for 
sexual indulgence, and it is well if he be not the 
worse. 

Nor, again, will the wise man marry and rear a 
family: so Epicurus says in the Problems and in 
the De Natura. Occasionally he may marry owing 
to special circumstances in his life. Some too will 
turn aside from their purpose. Nor will he drivel, 
when drunken: so Epicurus says in the Symposium. 
Nor will he take part in politics, as is stated in the 
first book On Life ; nor will he make himself a tyrant ; 
nor will he turn Cynic (so the second book On Life 
tells us); nor will he be a mendicant. But even 
when he has lost his sight, he will not withdraw 
himself? from life: this is stated in the same book. 
The wise man will also feel grief, according to 
Diogenes in the fifth book of his Epzlecta. And he 
will take a suit into court. He will leave written 
words behind him, but will not compose panegyric. 
He will have regard to his property and to the future. 
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\ ~ / 4 , > > 
Kat Tod péAXovtos. diAaypyjoew. TVYN T avTt= 

/ 0 pr Sf / 6 1 +5 ’ 
tafecbar, pidov te ovdéva mpojcecba.' eddo€kias 

~ \ 
€ml tocotrov mpovoncecbar, ep Ooov pi) KaTa- 
, ~ / > la A 
ppovncecBau parrAsgv te etvdhpavOryccec8ar tav 
aAAwy ev tais Pewpiats. 

Kixovas Te dvabjcew. <eU> El EXOL, dduapopws a av 

oxoln. povov te Tov codov opOds av mept TE 
ig 
jrovorkijs Kal TOUTUKAS duahegecBar TounpLard TE 
evepyela ovK ay Trotnoat. ov Kwetofal TE eTEpOv 
> 

eTEpoU copwrepov. ypnuarietofat te, ad\’ azo 

’ 
peovns codias, dmopycavra. Kal Lovapxov év 
Kap@ Oepamedoew. Kal emxapnoecbat TW ET 
TO StopIaipare: Kat oxoAnv KaTaoKevdcety, add’ 
ovx wort oxAaywy oa Kat dvayvaceobat ev 
TAn Get, aAd’ ovx EKOVTO." Soyparvety Te Kal oOvK 
amopjoew: Kat Kal’ vmvouvs d€ dpotov Eeceobat, 

\ € \ / \ Yh 
Kat virep dtAov mote TeOvyiEcobar. 

A A A 

Aoxet 8 adtrois apuaptipata dvica elvar. Kal 

\ € / \ \ > / \ > 3 / 

Thy vylevav Tot ev ayabdv, tiot 5 adiadopov. 

\ \ 3 / , \ / ~ \ 
THY d€ avdpetay poer ay yivec0ar, Aoytopa de 

/ 
TOU CULLPEPOVTOS ° Kat THY didiayv dia Tas Xpetas 
dety pevTor mpoKatapyecbar (cat yap THY viv 
omeipopev), auviotacbar dé adrhy KaTa KoWwviav 
Tots Tals ndovats exmeTAnpwyu<évols >. 

Tiv evdapoviav d.x7 voetoGar, tiv Te akKpoTaTny, 
ola €oTl Tept tov Oeov, emir aow OUK €xovoaV’ Kal 
THY <KaTa TI > mpoolneny Kal adaipeow 1OOVO@V. 

Metireov 8 emt tiv émotoAnv. 


1 xrnoecba codd.: corr. Bignone. 





¢ Cf. Philodemus, Ilepi evoeBeias (Us. p. 258). 
> The transposition of this paragraph is due to Bignone 
(p. 214, notes 2, 4). 
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He will be fond of the country. He will be armed 
against fortune and will never give up a friend. He 
will pay just so much regard to his reputation as not 
to be looked down upon. He will take more delight 
than other men in state festivals. 

> The wise man will set up votive images. Whether 
he is well off or not will be matter of indifference to 
him. Only the wise man will be able to converse 
correctly about music and poetry, without however 
actually writing poems himself. One wise man does 
not move more wisely than another. And he will 
make money, but only by his wisdom, if he should 
be in poverty, and he will pay court to a king, if 
need be. He will be grateful to anyone when he is 
corrected. He will found a school, but not in such 
a manner as to draw the crowd after him; and will 
give readings in public, but only by request. He 
will be a dogmatist but not a mere sceptic ; and he 
will be like himself even when asleep. And he will 
on occasion die for a friend. 

The school holds that sins are not all equal ; that 
health is in some cases a good, in others a thing 
indifferent ; that courage is not a natural gift but 
comes from calculation of expediency; and that 
friendship is prompted by our needs. One of the 
friends, however, must make the first advances (just 
as we have to cast seed into the earth), but it is 
maintained by a partnership in the enjoyment of 
life’s pleasures. 

Two sorts of happiness can be conceived, the one 
the highest possible, such as the gods enjoy, which 
cannot be augmented, the other admitting addition 
and subtraction of pleasures. 

We must now proceed to his letter. 
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6¢ > U A , 
Eztxovpos Mevoire? yatpew. 
c) ~ - 
129 ““ Mijre veos tis Mv pedAdeTw dtdocodetv, pte 
aA \ 
yepwv dardpywv Komiatw diAccop@v: ovTEe yap 
b A 
awpos ovodeis €oTW OUTE TAPwpos pos TO KATA 
\ e A € 4 / BD) / A r 
guynv vyvatvov. o dé Aéywv 7% pmw Tod dido- 
A € / “A / A oe iA i¢ 
copelv Umapyew 7 TapeAnAvbévar THY Wpay OpLoOLOS 
€oTt TH A€yovTt Tpos eVOatpoviay 7 pITw Trapetvat 
THV WMpav N-pLNnKETL Elva THV Weav. woTe diAoccodn- 
Téov Kal Véw Kal yépovTl, TA pev OTTwWS yHpaoKwV 
vealn tots ayabots dia tiv yapw TOV yeyovotav, 
lon ee / 4 \ \ > \ x > , 
T@ 8 OTTwWs veéos Gua Kal madaLos 7H Sia THY adoPiav 
Tav pedAdAdvTwv. pedeTav ovv ypi) Ta TroLOdYTA 
TH EevoayLoviay, el ep mapovons pev adtis, 
TavTa ExXoev, aTrovons O€, TaVTA TpaTTOMEV Els 
To TavTnv exew. 
/ 6 SA PS) / A / NA A \ 
123 € gol ovvey@s mapiyyeAAov, TadTa Kal 
mpatrTe Kat eAéra, orowyeta Tob KaAds Cv rabtr’ 
Ss , ~ \ 4 A A 
eivat StadauBavwv. mp@tov prev tov Oeov Cov 
adbaprov Kat pakdptov vopilwv, ws 7 Kow? Tov 
Beob vonats treypadn, pnbeév pyre THs apPapoias 
~ U ~ 
aAAdTpLov pLTE THS paKapLoTHTOS avolKELoV avT@ 
mpooanmte: av d€ TO duddtrew avTotd duvdpevov 
Tv pet adlapoias paKkapioTntTa mept adrtob 
/ \ \ / > > A / > 
ddfale. Oeoi wev ydp ceiow. evapyns dé éorw 
? A e ~ ¢ > b) \ € \ 
avTav 7 yva@ots* otovs 8 adtrovs <ot> modAdot 
/ A 
vomilovow, odK elow: od yap dvdAdrrovow atrovs 
¢ ~ > \ \ 5) € \ A a 
olovs vootow. aceBis 5é€ ody 0 Tovs THV TOAADY 
Geovs avaip@v, add’ 6 tas TOY moAADV dd€as Deois 
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““Tipicurus to Menoeceus, greeting. 

“Let no one be slow to seek wisdom when he is 
young nor weary in the search thereof when he is 
grown old. for no age is too early or too late for 
the health of the soul. And to say that the season 
for studying philosophy has not yet come, or that it 
is past and gone, is like saying that the season for 
happiness is not yet or that it is now no more. 
Therefore, both old and young ought to seek wisdom, 
the former in order that, as age comes over him, he 
may be young in good things because of the grace 
of what has been, and the latter in order that, while 
he is young, he may at the same time be old, because 
he has no fear of the things which are to come. So 
we must exercise ourselves in the things which bring 
happiness, since, if that be present, we have every- 
thing, and, if that be absent, all our actions are 
directed toward attaining it. 

/ “Those things which without ceasing I have de- 
clared unto thee, those do, and exercise thyself 
therein, holding them to be the elements of right 
life. First believe that God is a living being im- 
mortal and blessed, according to the notion of a god 
indicated by the common sense of mankind ; and so 
believing, thou shalt not affirm of him aught that is 
foreign to his immortality or that agrees not with 
blessedness, but shalt believe about him whatever 
may uphold both his blessedness and his immortality. 
For verily there are gods, and the knowledge of them 
is manifest ; but they are not such as the multitude 
believe, seeing that men do not steadfastly maintain 
the notions they form respecting them. Not the 
man who denies the gods worshipped by the multi- 
tude, but he who affirms of the gods what the multi- 
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124 TpoodmrTwv. ov yap mpodnipers eloiv, aAN’ doAy- 


125 


ybeus pevdets at TOV TOAAY bmrep bear dmopacets 
evOev al peyrorat BAdBau Te tots KaKots ek Decv 
ema yovT au Kal aodérerat Tots ayabois. Tats yap 
idlats olKELovpevor Oud maVvTOS dperais Tous Opolous 
amodéxovTal, mav TO pr) TowodTov ws aAXoTpLov 
vopilovtes. ) 

_ Levebile de ev T@ vopitew punoev 7mpos mpas 
elvat TOV Odvarov: émrel mav ayalov Kab KQKOV eV 
aicbice.: o otépnos S€ éoTw atcincews 6 Oavaros. 
obev yudous op07) Tob pnGev elvau Tpos ALAS TOV 
Odvarov doAavorov TOLel TO _THS Cwhs Ovnrov, 
ovK adzetpov’ mpooTiMeica ypdoyov aAAa Tov THs 
abavacias adedomevy moOov ovlev yap eoTw ev 
TO iy dewov TO re ore yvnoiws TO pen Bev 
drapyew ev TH pH Chv 6 ewor. « WOTE pdratos ) 
Aéywv dSedrévar Tov Odvarov ody ott AvTjGEL Tapwr, 
GAN’ ore Autre? peur. 6 yap mapov ovK evoyAc, 
mpoodoKLevov Kevds Avnet. TO Ppixwdeorarov 
ovv TOV KaKev 0 Oavaros oudev T™pos 7pas , ETTELOT) * 
Tp oTav pev nets copev, O Odvaros ov mapeorw* 
otav 8 6 Odvatos maph, 760” wets odK Eeaper. 
oUTe ovv mpos Tovs C@vTds €oTW oUTE mpos Tovs 
TETEAEVTNKOTAS, ETELOTITIEP TEPL OUS LEV OUK EOTLY, 
ot 8 ovKétt eiaitv. aAd’ ot moAAol tov Bavatov ore 
puev ws péyiotov T&v Kak@v devyovow, oré de 
ws avatravow Tov ev TO Civ <KaKx® aipodvrar. 6 


126 d€ Gopos ovTe trapaireirar TO Ciy> ovre PoPetrar 


1 ov« dmopov codd.: corr. Menag.+ sed post a\dd rv inf. 
(14) <d&ropoy> excidisse putat Bignone. 


¢ The striking resemblance to this passage of ps.-Plat. 
Avxiochus, 369 8, has often been pointed out, most recently by 
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tude believes about them is truly impious. For the 
utterances of the multitude about the gods are not 
true preconceptions but false assumptions; hence 
it is that the greatest evils happen to the wicked 
and the greatest blessings happen to the good from 
the hand of the gods, seeing that they are always 
favourable to their own good qualities and take 
pleasure in men like unto themselves, but reject as 
alien whatever is not of their kind. 

** Accustom thyself to believe that death is nothing 
to us, for good and evil imply sentience, and death 
is the privation of all sentience ; therefore a right 
understanding that death is nothing to us makes the 
mortality of life enjoyable, not by adding to life an 
illimitable time, but, by taking away the yearning 
after immortality. or life has no terrors for him 
who has CEP ae aes that there are no 
terrors for him in ceasing to live. Foolish, therefore, 
is the man who says that he fears death, not because 
it will pain when it comes, but because it pains in the 
prospect. Whatsoever causes no annoyance whenitis 
present, causes only a groundless pain in the expecta- 
‘tion. Death, therefore, the most awful of evils, is 
nothing to us, seeing that, when we are, death is not 
come, and, when death is come, we are not. It is 
nothing, then, either to the living or to the dead, for 
with the living it is not and the dead exist no longer.* 
But in the world, at one time men shun death as 
the greatest of all evils, and at another time choose 
it as a respite from the evils in life. The wise man 
does not deprecate life nor does he fear the cessation 


EK. Chevallier, Htude crit. du dialogue ps.-plat. V_Axiochos 
(Lyon, 1914, pp. 74 sq.); he rightly maintains the priority of 
the letter to Menoeceus (ib. p. 76). 
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TO pn Civ: ovTe yap att@ mpooiorarar to Ci 
ovte do€alerat Kakov elvar TO un Chv. worep dé 
TO olTiov ov TO TrAclov TavTws aAAa TO HdLOTOV 
aipetrar, oUTwW Kal ypdvov od Tov pyKLoTOV aAAa 
Tov jOoLoTov Kapmicerar. 0 de TapayyeAAwy Tov 
prev veov Kadrd@s chy, TOV O€ yEepovra. Kahds KaTa- 
oTpEepew evnOns eorly ov }sovov Sud TO THs Cwihs 
domracTov, aAAa Kal dua TO THY avdTHV elvar eAeTHV 
tot Kards Civ Kat tot KaAds amobvicKkew. Todd 
d€ yelpov Kal 6 A€ywr, Karov pev py) Podvat, 


dvvTa 8 omws wKiota mvAas “Aidao rephoat. 


127€¢ prev yap memos tTodTO Pyot, THs ovK aT- 
épxerar Tod Civ; év éroippw yap atT@ TobT eoTw, 
elmep HV BeBovdevjrevov avT@ PeBaiws: et de 
OK EVOS , paravos év Tots ovK emBeXopuevors. 
vnBovevTeov de os TO jéMov OUTE 7LETEPOV 
ovTe mdavTws ovxY TueTepov, Wa pnTEe TaVTWS 
TpOGpPevwuev Ws ecdpevov HATE amreATiCwwev ws 
/ > > / 
TavTWS OUK ECdfLEVOV. 

“’Avadoyioréov 6€ ws TOV emiOupidv ai ev etor 
gvoikal, at de Keval. Kal TOY dvoid at pev 
avayKatat, at dé dvoikal povov: THY 8 avayKaiwv 
ai pev mpos evVOauoviay eiclv avayKatat, at de 
mpos TH Tob owWpLaTos aoyAnactav, at dé Tos avTo 

128 TO Cv. Tovtwy yap amAavis Oewpia maoav aipeow 
Kat pvynv emavadyew oldev emt THY Too owpLaros 
byietav Kal THY THs Pvyfs atapagiay, émel TodTO 
Tob pakapiws Cy €oTe Téos. TOUTOU yap xapw 
TaVvTo. TparTToper, OTWS panre ady@pev LLnTE Tap- 
Bdpev> otav 8 amak tobtto wepi Huds yévnrat, 
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of life. The thought of life is no offence to him, nor 
is the cessation of life regarded as an evil. And 
even as men choose of food not merely and simply 
the larger portion,‘ but the more pleasant, so the 
wise seek to enjoy the time which is most pleasant 
and not merely that which is longest. And he who 
admonishes the young to live well and the old to 
make a good end speaks foolishly, not merely because 
of the desirableness of life, but because the same 
exercise at once teaches to live well and to die well. 
Much worse is he who says that it were good not to 
be born, but when once one is born to pass with all 
speed through the gates of Hades.? For if he truly 
believes this, why does he not depart from life? It 
were easy for him to do so, if once he were firmly 
convinced. If he speaks only in mockery, his words 
are foolishness, for those who hear believe him not. 

‘‘We must remember that the future is neither 
wholly ours nor wholly not ours, so that neither must 
we count upon it as quite certain to come nor despair 
of it as quite certain not to come. 

“We must also reflect that of desires some are 
natural, others are groundless; and that of the 
natural some are necessary as well as natural, and 
some natural only. And of the necessary desires 
some are necessary if we are to be happy, some if 
the body is to be rid of uneasiness, some if we are 
even to live. He who has a clear and certain under- 
standing of these things will direct every preference 
and aversion toward securing health of body and 
tranquillity of mind, seeing that this is the sum and 
end of a blessed life. For the end of all our actions 
is to be free from pain and fear, and, when once we 


@ 'Theognis 425, 427. 
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Avetat Tas oO THs ipuxs YeyLwv, OK EXOVTOS TOU 
Cwov Badiew ws mpos evdéov Te Kal Cnrety ETepov 
& TO THS puyis Kal Tob CWLATOS ayaGov CUpL- 
mpwjoeran. ToTE yap noovis Xpetar EXOMED, 
oray eK T08 Ly mapetvau THY yoovny aAyOev: 
oray d€ pn ary dpev, OUKETL Tis novi} deopeba. 
Kat Oud TOOTO THY 7Sovny apynv Kat tTédos A€yopev 
elvat TOU pasapios chy TAUTYV yep ayabov 
Tp@TOv Kal OVYyEVLKOV EyvMper, KAL amd TaUTNS 
Katapyoucla maons atpécews Kal duyns Kat émt 
TAUTNY Karat @pev ws KQVOVL TO maGer Tap ayabov 
KpWovTes. Kai €7TEL T™parov ayalov totro Kat 
ovppuTor, Oud TobTo Kal ov Tacav 7OoVvnV atpovpeba, 
aAN’ gotw ore moAXas 7jdovas taepBatvopev, OTav 
mictov Wpiv TO Svoxepes EK TOUTWY ETNTAL* Kal 
moAAdas adyndovas 0ov@v KpeitTovs vopiCopev, 
emelOay petloy nev 780v7 mapaxorovb 7 mrohdv 
povov drropetvact Tas adyndovas. moa ov 
ndovr) dua TO dvow Eexew oiketav ayalov, od aca 
pevto. <y > atpeTy* Kala rep Kat adyndav maca’ 
KaKOV, OV Wdoa de aet hevKT? TeduKvia. TH 
[LEVTOL OVLpLEeTPHTEL Kal ovpdepovTWwY Kal aovp- 
dhopwyv Breer Tatra mavra Kpivew KabrKer: xpw- 
pela yap TO pev ayald Kata Twas ypdvous ws 
KaK@, TO d€ KaK@ TayTadrdw ws ayald. Kal 
Thy avrapKerav de ayalov peéeya vopilopev, ovy 
a mavTws Tots dXriyous ypwHpela, aA’ ows éav 
7) EXwpLEV TO mond, Tots oAtyots apKepeBa, 
TETTELO[LEVOL ynotos ore NOLOTO. modutedActas aaro- 
Aavovow ot RKLoTa ravrns Sedpuevot, Kal OTL TO 
pev dhvoikov wav edmdpiorov €oTt, TO d€ KEvOV 
Sucmdptorov. ot yap AuTot yuvdAot tonv amoduTedet 
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have attained all this, the tempest of the soul is 
laid ; seeing that the living creature has no need to 
go in search of something that is lacking, nor to look 
for anything else by which the good of the soul and 
of the body will be fulfilled. When we are pained 
because of the absence of pleasure, then, and then 
only, do we feel the need of pleasure. Wherefore 
we call pleasure the alpha and omega of a blessed 
life. Pleasure is our first and kindred good. It is 
the starting-point of every choice and of every 
aversion, and to it we come back, inasmuch as we 
make feeling the rule by which to judge of every 
good thing. And since pleasure és our first and 
native good, for that reason we do not choose every 
pleasure whatsoever, but ofttimes pass over many 
pleasures when a greater annoyance ensues from 
them. And ofttimes we consider pains superior to 
pleasures when submission to the pains for a long 
time brings us as a consequence a greater pleasure. 
While therefore all pleasure because it is naturally 
akin to us is good, not all pleasure is choiceworthy, 
just as all pain is an evil and yet not all pain is 
to be shunned. It is, however, by measuring one 
against another, and by looking at the conveniences 
and inconveniences, that all these matters must be 
judged. Sometimes we treat the good as an evil, 
and the evil, on the contrary, as a good. Again, we 
regard independence of outward things as a great 
good, not so as in all cases to use little, but so as to 
be contented with little if we have not much, being 
honestly persuaded that they have the sweetest 
enjoyment of luxury who stand least in need of it, 
and that whatever is natural is easily procured and 
only the vain and worthless hard to win. Plain fare 
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duality TIHv ROovnv émudépovow, orav amak TO 
aAyotv Kat’ evderay cEaipeOH* Kat pala Kal vdwp 
THY GKpPOTATHY amrodlOwow YOov7y, emEeldav Evdewv 
Tis avTa MpoceveyKyTaL. TO cvvebilew otv ev Tats 
amAats Kat od todvreAdot duiaitais Kal vytelas 
€oTl ovpTAnpwrikov Kal pos Tas avayKaias Tob 
Biov xpioets aoKvov moet Tov avOpwirov Kat Tots 
moduTeA€ow ex Siadey,uaTwv mpocEepyYoevous KpEtT- 
Tov nds dtatiOno. Kal mpos THhv TUXnY apoBous 
mapackevacles. 

“"Orav obv Aéywpev nOovinv TéAos Drdpyew, ov TAs 
TOV AoWTwWY Hdovas Kal Tas ev amroAaVoEL KELpLevas 
Aéyomev, WS TWES AyvoobvTEs Kal OVX OpuodoyobvTEs 
n KaK@s eKdexopevot voilovow, adda TO pHTE 
aAyety KaTa cpa uyAte Taparreo0a Kata wy. 
od yap moToL Kal K@pou ouveipovres otd” amo- 
Aavoets matdcy Kal yovatk@v odd’ iyOvwv Kal TOY 

adruv, Goa deper trodvtehijs Tpamela, TOV mov 
yevva Biov, adda vnpov Aoyropos Kal TAs airtas 
e€epevvav maonS pipecews Kal dys Kal Tas 
dd€as eEckatvvwv €& dv mAciatos tas puyas KaTa- 
Aap Paver OopuBos. TovTwr dé TavT ov apxX7 Kal 
TO peytotov ayalov dpdvycis: do Kat procogias 
TYLLWTEPOV UTapYer podvnats, €€ 7s at t Aowrat macau 
meptKacw apeTai, diddoKovcoa ws ovK cor 
noews Chv avev tov Ppovipors Kab Kahds Kab 
Sucaios, obd€e hpoviws Kat Kahdds Kal Oucaiws 
dvev Tov 7déws* oupTepvKcace yap at dpeTol TO 
civ noews, Kat TO Chv Oé€ws TovTwY éoTiV a- 
WploTov. 

"Eset tiva vouilers eivar KpeitTova TOO Kal TreEpi 
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gives as much pleasure as a costly diet, when once 
the pain of want has been removed, while bread and 
water confer the highest possible pleasure when they 
are brought to hungry lips. To habituate one’s self, 
therefore, to simple and inexpensive diet supplies all 
that is needful for health, and enables a man to meet 
the necessary requirements of life without shrinking, 
and it places us in a better condition when we 
approach at intervals a costly fare and renders us 
fearless of fortune. 

‘When we say, then, that pleasure is the end and 
aim, we do not mean the pleasures of the prodigal 
or the pleasures of sensuality, as we are understood 
to do by some through ignorance, prejudice, or wilful 
misrepresentation. By pleasure we mean the absence 
of pain in the body and of trouble in the soul. It is 
not an unbroken succession of drinking-bouts and of 
revelry, not sexual love, not the enjoyment of the fish 
and other delicacies of a luxurious table, which pro- 
duce a pleasant life; it is sober reasoning, searching 
out the grounds of every choice and avoidance, and 
banishing those beliefs through which the greatest 
tumults take possession of the soul. Of all this the 
beginning and the greatest good is prudence. Where- 
fore prudence is a more precious thing even than 
philosophy ; from it spring all the other virtues, for 
it teaches that we cannot lead a life of pleasure 
which is not also a life of prudence, honour, and 
justice; nor lead a life of prudence, honour, and 
justice, which is not also a life of pleasure. For the 
virtues have grown into one with a pleasant life, and 
a pleasant life is inseparable from them. 

*«‘ Who, then, is superior in thy judgement to such a 
man? He holds a holy belief concerning the gods, 
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Oedv dora dSo€alovros Kat wept Gavdrov dud, TravTos 
apdéBws €xovtTos Kal TO THs dv¥oews éemtAcdoyr- 
opevov tédos, Kal TO ev TOV ayaldv mépas ws 
eoTw evovpTAipwrov Te Kal eEvmdpioToV d1a- 
Aap Bdvovros, TO b€ Tov KAK@V as 1 xXpovous 7 
TOVOUS EXEL Bpaxeis, THY d€ UTO TWAYV OeomroTw 
cioayopwevny TAT Oo Siayeh@vros" <elappevny Kal 
paAAov & prev Kat’ avayKyV yeyveoau A€yovros >, 
a. b€ amo TUyyS, a Oe Top Tpas Oud TO THY pev 
avayreny dvurreviuvov civat, THY O€ TUXNY dorarov 
opav, TO b€ Tap Has ocnaeraane @ Kal TO LEUTTOV 
Kal TO evavtiov tmapaKkoAovbety méduKev (érret 
Kpetrrov nV TO mepl Dedv pv0a kataxohoubety 7 
Th Tav dvoiKav etpappevyn Sovdevew* oO pe yap 
eAmrida mrapaiTycews Umroypaget dedv Ova TULMS n 
d€ amapairnrov éxer THY avayKny), THY dé TUXNV 
ore Dedv, ws ot TroAAot vopilovow, diroAapBavovtos 
(ot0ev yap araxtws Oe mparretat) ovTe aPeBarov 
aitiav (<ovK> olerar prev yap ayabov 7 Kakov eK 
TaUTYNS TpOS TO paKapiws Chv avOpwros didocba, 
apyas bEevTou peyahow ayabav  KaKQ@v bro TavTns 
xopnyetaba.), KpetTTov elvat vopilovros evioyiorws 
aTvxEl 7 droylorus edruxely: BéArvov yap ev tats 
mpatea TO Kahas Kpeev [7 opOwOivas dua TAUTHY. 
‘Tatra ov Kal Ta. TOUTOLS OVYYEVH} pehera T™pos 

GEAUTOV HUEpas Kal VvUKTOS POS TE TOV OpLOLOV 
ceavT@, Kal ovdemoTE oUt’ vTap ovr odvap dta- 
rapax Ojon, Cnoets d€ ws Oeds ev avOpurrrors. ovlev 
yap €oike OyvnT® Cow Cav avOpwmos év abavarois 
ayabots.”” ¢ 

L dyyé\Xovtos (-AwvTos PQ) codd.: diayeNGvros corr. Us, 
addito <eiuappévnv . . . A€yorTos>. 
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and is altogether free from the fear of death. He 
has diligently considered the end fixed by nature, 
and understands how easily the limit of good things 
can be reached and attained, and how either the dura- 
tion or the intensity of evils is but slight. Destiny, 
which some introduce as sovereign over all things, 
he laughs to scorn, affirming rather that some things 
happen of necessity, others by chance, others through 
our own agency. For he sees that necessity destroys 
responsibility and that chance or fortune is incon- 
stant ; whereas our own actions are free, and it is 
to them that praise and blame naturally attach. It 
were better, indeed, to accept the legends of the 
gods than to bow beneath that yoke of destiny 
which the natural philosophers have imposed. The 
one holds out some faint hope that we may escape 
if we honour the gods, while the necessity of the 
naturalists is deaf to all entreaties. Nor does he 
hold chance to be a god, as the world in general 
does, for in the acts of a god there is no disorder ; 
nor to be a cause, though an uncertain one, for he 
believes that no good or evil is dispensed by chance 
to men so as to make life blessed, though it supplies 
the starting-point of great good and great evil. He 
believes that the misfortune of the wise is better 
than the prosperity of the fool. It is better, in short, 
that what is well judged in action should not owe its 
successful issue to the aid of chance. 

«‘ Exercise thyself in these and kindred precepts day 
and night, both by thyself and with him who is like 
unto thee ; then never, either in waking or in dream, 
wilt thou be disturbed, but wilt live as a god among 
men. For man loses all.semblance of mortality by 
living in the midst of immortal blessings.” 
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3 \ aber > ” > A e 4 
Mavrucyy 6° amacav év dAdo avaipel, ws Kat 
> o~ “a ~ Ss 
ev TH piKpa emitouy. Kal dnote “ wavtTiKy ovoa 
avUTapKTos, el d€ Kal UirapKTH, OVOEV POS THLaS 
NYYTED ywopeva.” 
A A aA , 
Tooatra kat wept TOv Brwrik@v: Kal emt mAciw 
duetAekTar adrdrayot. 
Avadéperar 5€ zpos tovs Kupnvatkovs mept Tis 
¢ “A . 
nOovAS* OC ev yap TY KaTAOTHMATLKIV OUK éy- 
/ 
Kpwovot, Lovny O€ THY Ev KWHoEL* 0 OE ApoTepav * x 
puyis Kal cwpatos, ws dynow ev TH Ilepi aipécews 
\ ~ a a 
Kat puyns Kal év TH epi réAous Kal ev TO TPWTYW 
IT \ t V9 lon A \ > / 
ept Biwy Kat év TH mpos Tovs ev MutiArvy didro- 
/ I] ~ ~ 
aogous emuaToAn. opolws bé Kat Avoyévys ev Th 
¢€ ld ~ > / \i / 
emtakaeKkaTy TOV >EmAékrwy Kat Mntpddwpos 
> “~ 
ev T@ Tynoxpate. A€yovow ottTw: vooupevyns de 
= ~ ~ ~ 
noovas THs Te KaTa Kivyow Kal THS KaTAoTHMA- 
lon e > > Ul > A \ ches 4 
Tihs. 00 “Emixoupos év t® Ilepi aipécewv ovTw 
déeyer* “1 wev yap atapaéia Kat amovia KaTaoTn- 
patikal elow ydovai: 7 dé yapa Kal 7 edppoovvy 
\ / 
Kava Kiwynow evepyeta BA€movTat. 
of Si \ \ oo , ¢ \ \ / 
Tu pos Tous Kupyvaikovs: ot mev yap xXEetpous 
Tas owpatikas aAynddvas Tav puyikdv, Kodrdle- 
“A A 
afar yoty tovs auaptdvovtas owpate: 0 de Tas 
4 lan 
puxiKas. THY yotv cdpKa TO Tapov jLovov xXEeLya- 
few, TH dé puyhy Kal TO tapeABov Kai TO TapoV 
Kat TO pedAAov. oUTWS obv Kal petlovas Hdovas 





@ 'This short note on divination is clumsily inserted between 
the last words of the epistle and the expositor’s natural 
reference to other works of Epicurus treating of ethics; 
Usener conjectures that it may have come from a Scholium 
attached to the epistle. 
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Elsewhere he rejects the whole of divination,® as 
in the short epitome, and says, ““ No means of pre- 
dicting the future really exists, and if it did, we 
must regard what happens according to it as nothing 
to us.” 

Such are his views on life and conduct; and he has 
discoursed upon them at greater length elsewhere. 

He differs from the Cyrenaics ® with regard to 
pleasure. They do not include under the term the 
pleasure which is a state of rest, but only that which 
consists in motion. Epicurus admits both; also 
pleasure of mind as well as of body, as he states in 
his work On Choice and Avoidance and in that On 
the Ethical End, and in the first book of his work 
On Human Life and in the epistle to his philo- 
sopher friends in Mytilene. So also Diogenes in the 
seventeenth book of his Ep:lecta, and Metrodorus 
in his Timocrates, whose actual words are: “ Thus 
pleasure being conceived both as that species which 
consists in motion and that which is a state of rest.” 
The words of Epicurus in his work On Choice are : 
“ Peace of mind and freedom from pain are pleasures 
which imply a state of rest ; Joy and delight are seen 
to consist in motion and activity.” 

He further disagrees with the Cyrenaics in that 
they hold that pains of body are worse than mental 
pains; at all events evil-doers are made to suffer 
bodily punishment ; whereas Epicurus holds the pains 
of the mind to be the worse ; at any rate the flesh 
endures the storms of the present alone, the mind 
those of the past and future as well as the present. 
In this way also he holds mental pleasures to be 


> Next come excerpts dealing with the difference between 
Epicurean and Cyrenaic ethics. 
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elva Tas THs Puyis. azmodeiEer b€ xpHTat Tob 
téAos eivar THY HOoviVY TH TA CHa dua TH yevvnoy- 
var TH pev evapeoretabat, T@ O€ TOVe TMpocKpoveL 
pvouds Kal xwpis Adyou. avrtoTrabas otv pevyopev 
THY dAdyndova: é iva kat 6 ‘HpakAjs xataPiBpwokd- 
jLevos U7t0 TOD yiT@vos Bod 


4 ae 3 \ 3 ” , 
daxvwv Wwlwv> audi d €orevoy méTpat 
Aoxpd@v 7° dpecor mp&ves EdBoias 7° dxpar. 


138 Ava de TH mSovny Kal Tas apeTas aipetobar, od 
bv abrds, WOTTEp THY tar puny dua Thy dytecav, Kaba. 
pyar kai Avoyevns ev TH elKooTh TOV. "Emdéxrwv, os 
Kal Svaywyny Aéyet THY aywynv. 6 O° "Emrtoupos 
kal d.xospLorov dno. Ths ndovis THY apEeTHV wovny’ 
7a 0 adda xwpileobar, olov Bpwra. 

Kai dépe ody 57 viv rov Kodofadva, ws av e€tzou 
Tis, emi@pev Tob mavros ovyypdppatos Kal Tob 
Biov rod ¢diAocddov, tas Kupias adrot dd€as 
mapabeuevoe Kal TavTats TO Tay Ovyypauma KaTa- 
KAetoavres, TeAeL xpnodpevor TH THs eddatpovias 
dpx7. 

139 =[I.] To paxdpiov Kal apaprov oUTE AUTO mpay- 

” / 4 3 
para exer ovre GMw mrapéxet, WOTE OUTE opyais 
OUTE yapiot ouvexeTar: ev dobevet yap mav TO 
tototrov. [ev dAdo b€ dyno Todvs Deods rdyw 


Q M4 LODCIILePITCiT am DLO ILA Gene 
EWPYTOUS, OVS MEV KAT AplU[LOV udeora@ras, ous 


@ Soph. Trach. 787 f. ; but our Mss. read Body for ddxvwr. 

> This collection of forty of the most important articles of 
faith in the Epicurean creed was famous in antiquity. It 
consists of extracts from the voluminous writings of Epicurus, 
and may have been put together by a faithful disciple. On 
the other hand, Epicurus laid great stress (§§ 35, 36) on 
epitomes of his doctrine being committed to memory 3 so 
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greater than those of the body. And as proof that 
pleasure is the end he adduces the fact that living 
things, so soon as they are born, are well content 
with pleasure and are at enmity with pain, by the 
prompting of nature and apart from reason. Left 
to our own feelings, then, we shun pain; as when 
even Heracles, devoured by the poisoned robe, cries 
aloud, 


And bites and yells, and rock to rock resounds, 
Headlands of Locris and Euboean cliffs.¢ 


And we choose the virtues too on account of 
pleasure and not for their own sake, as we take 
medicine for the sake of health. So too in the 
twentieth book of his Epilecta says Diogenes, who 
also calls education (aywyy) recreation (d.aywy7). 
Epicurus describes virtue as the sine qua non of 
pleasure, z.e. the one thing without which pleasure 
cannot be, everything else, food, for instance, being 
separable, z.e. not indispensable to pleasure. 

Come, then, let me set the seal, so to say, on my 
entire work as well as on this philosopher’s life by 
citing his Sovran Maxims,’ therewith bringing the 
whole work to a close and making the end of it to 
coincide with the beginning of happiness. 

1. A blessed and eternal being has no trouble 
himself and brings no trouble upon any other being ; 
hence he is exempt from movements of anger and 
partiality, for every such movement implies weakness 
[Elsewhere he says that the gods are discernible by 
reascn alone, some being numerically distinct, while others 


that his passion for personal direction and supervision of the 
studies of his pupils may have induced him to furnish them 
with such an indispensable catechism. 
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dé Kal” Opoeiderav ex THS GvVExODs emippicews TAV 





Opolwv Eelow@Awy emi TO atdTO amoTeTEAcoMEeVWL 
avOpwrroedas. | 

[II.] ‘O @avaros ovd€év pos 7uds* TO ‘yap d.a- 
Avbev avaroOnret> TO 8° avatabyroby ovdev mpos 
Was. 

[I1I.] “Opos rod peyéfous ta&v 7Sovav 7 travTos 
Tob ddyodvTos drefaipeats. Omrov 5 ay TO 7)00[uevov 
evn, Kal” ov dy Xpovov 7, O0K ETL TO GAyody 7 TO 

UTOULLEVOV 7) TO UVaLPOTEpov. 

[IV.] Od xpovite. to adyoty ovvexds ev TH 
capKt, agAAa TO ev akpov Tov eAdyLoTOV ypovov 
mapeott, TO O€ povoy virepretvov TO HOdpEVvov 
KaTa odpKa ov moAAas juépas ovppéver.* at dé 
moAvypoviot THY appwotidv amdAcovalov €xovat 
TO NOOpEvoV eV TH GapKL q Ep TO aXryodv. 

[V.] OdK eorw 7Oéws Chv avev Tod dpoviptws Kat 
Kalas Kat duKaiws, <ovodEe Ppoviwws Kal Kadds 
Kab dukatws > avev Tod TOES. oTw Oé€ ToOTo Ly 
brdpyet €€ 0 ony Ppovipws, kal Kadds Kal Suxalers 
bmdpyet, ovK EoTe TOUTOY Hdéws Chv. 

[VI.] “Evexa Too Oappetv e€ ima 7 Kara, 
pvow lapxiis kat Baotreias|] ayaldv, €€ dv av 
qote TOU’ olds T HT) mapacKkevaleoUar. 

[VII.] "Evdo€ou kat repiBAerroi twes €BovaAnbycav 
yeveobar, THY €€ avOpwrwyv dopdAcray ovTwW vopt- 
Covres mepuTrounaeoban. wor el yey acphadns 
0 TOV TOLOUTOVY Bios, améhaBov TO THS picews 
ayabor: el de PA. aogadys, ovUK exovow ov EeveKa 
e€ apxns Kata TO THS Pvoews oiketov wpéxOnoar. 


1 cuuBaive. codd.: corr. Bywater. 
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result uniformly from the continuous influx of similar 
emages directed to the same spot and in human form.| 

2. Death is nothing to us; for the body, when it 
has been resolved into its elements, has no feeling, 
and that which has no feeling is nothing to us. 

3. The magnitude of pleasure reaches its limit in 
the removal of all pain. When pleasure is present, 
so long as it is uninterrupted, there is no pain either 
of body or of mind or of both together. 

4. Continuous pain does not last long in the flesh ; 
on the contrary, pain, if extreme, is present a very 
short time, and even that degree of pain which 
barely outweighs pleasure in the flesh does not last for 
many days together. Illnesses of long duration even 
permit of an excess of pleasure over pain in the flesh. 

5. It is impossible to live a pleasant life without 
living wisely and well and justly, and it is impossible 
to live wisely and well and justly without living 
pleasantly. Whenever any one of these is lacking, 
when, for instance, the man is not able to live wisely, 
though he lives well and justly, it is impossible for 
him to live a pleasant life. 

6. In order to obtain security from other men any 
means whatsoever of procuring this was a natural 
good.4 

7. Some men have sought to become famous and 
renowned, thinking that thus they would make 
themselves secure against their fellow-men. If, then, 
the life of such persons really was secure, they 
attained natural good ; if, however, it was insecure, 
they have not attained the end which by nature’s 
own prompting they originally sought. 

@ Usener, followed by Bignone, regards dpxjs kal Bacidelas 
of the vulgate text as a marginal gloss on éé Gy. 
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, > A 

[VIII.] Ovdepia ndov7m Kal’ éavtd Kakov> adda 

x A e ~ \ , > /, 
TA TWHV NOOVaV TrownTiKa TOAAaTrAAGLOUS EmTipepet 
\ > a ~ 
Tas oxAnoets TOV HOoVOV. 
> ~ lon e , \ / 
s42«([IX.] El xateruxvotro maoa 7S0v7, Kat ypovw 

\ \ ~ b 
Kat Trept OAov TO GOpotopa UrhpyYev 7) TA KUpLWTATA 

v4 land , b] A Ie > / 
Lépn THs Pvacews, ovK av rote die€depov adAAjAwv 
at ndoval. 

A A 

[X.} Et ra wowtina tv trept tods aawTous 
¢ ~ ” s / a / tA \ 
ndovav €Ave Tovs PdBous THs Siavotas Tovs TE TrEpL 
perewpwv Kat Oavarov Kat adyndovwv, ete TE TO 
méepas Tov emiOvuuidv edidacKkev, ovK dyv ToTE 
elyomev 6 Te euepsdprefa adrois, wavTayd0ev €io- 
mAnpovpevois TOV HOovav Kal ovdaucfev ovTE TO 
aAyobv ovTe TO AvToVpevov Exovow, 6 TEP EOTL TO 
KAKOV. 

[XI.] Et unbev yuds at tv petewpav vrrorsiat 
nvaxAovv Kat at rept Gavarov, un TOTE pos Huds 
7) Tl, ETL TE TO [42) KATAVOELV TOvS Gpous TAV aAyn- 
ddvev Kal TOV éemOvpidv, odK av mpocededpucDa 

/ 
dvovodoyias. 
s \ vA ~ 
143 [XII.] Ovn Hw ro hoBovpevov AVew tBrép trav 
(4 ~ 
KUpLWTaTWY py KaTELOOTA Tis 4 TOU GvpTTAVTOS 
dvois, GAN’ tromrTevdopevov TE TOV KATA ToOdS 
pvbovs: wate ovK Hv avev puatoroyias akepalous 
4 
Tas noovas amroAauBavew. 
> \ > 

[XIII.] Ovdfev ddedos Hv tHv Kat’ avOpemovs 
> / 4 ~ + € / 
doddAcav Katrackevaleotar TOV avwlev brdmTw 

A A \ ~ \ ~ ~ 
KaleotwTwv Kal TOV tro yhs Kal amAds Tov 
~ / 
ev T@ arreipw. 
t & 
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8. No pleasure is in itself evil, but the things 
which produce certain pleasures entail annoyances 
many times greater than the pleasures themselves. 

9. If all pleasure had been capable of accumula- 
tion,—if this had gone on not only by recurrence in 
time, but all over the frame or, at any rate, over 
the principal parts of man’s nature, there would never 
have been any difference between one pleasure and 
another, as in fact there is. 

10. If the objects which are productive of pleasures 
to profligate persons really freed them from fears of 
the mind,—the fears, I mean, inspired by celestial 
and atmospheric phenomena, the fear of death, the 
fear of pain; if, further, they taught them to limit 
their desires, we should never have any fault to find 
with such persons, for they would then be filled with 
pleasures to overflowing on all sides and would be 
exempt from all pain, whether of body or mind, that 
is, from all evil. 

11. If we had never been molested by alarms at: 
celestial and atmospheric phenomena, nor by the 
misgiving that death somehow affects us, nor by 
neglect of the proper limits of pains and desires, we 
should have had no need to study natural science. 

12. It would be impossible to banish fear on matters 
of the highest importance, if a man did not know the 
nature of the whole universe, but lived in dread of 
what the legends tell us. Hence without the study of 
nature there was no enjoyment of unmixed pleasures, 

13. There would be no advantage in providing 
security against our fellow-men, so long as we were 
alarmed by occurrences over our heads or beneath 
the earth or in general by whatever happens in the 
boundless universe. 
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[XIV.] Tis aodarelas ris €€ avOpdmuwv yevo- 

\ A 

peevns péxpt twos Suvdper te eEepervoTiKn*® Kal 
A e , 

evTropia eliAuKpweoraTn yiveTar eK THS Novxias 

\ ~ ~ 
Kal exxwprnoews TaV TOAADV acdadcta. 

aA A \ if 
144 [XV.] ‘O ris dicews aAobitos Kat wpLioTat 

\ 4 ~ A ~ > 
Kal evmoptoTos é€oTw: 6 dé Tov KevOv do€dv ets 
GTELPOV EKTITTEL. 

~ & \ 

[XVE.] Bpayéa cod tiyn mapepminrer, TA SE 

\ 

peyloTa Kal Kuplwrata 6 Aoyropos SubKNnKE Kal 

“A A a \ 

KaTa TOV Guvexh xpdovov trot Biov dioiKet Kal 
OLOLKTCEL. ° 

> / 

[XVII.] ‘O Sccatos atapaxrétatos, 6 6° aduKos 
mAcioTns Tapaxns yeéuwvr. 

a e e J , 

[XVIII.] Ov eravEerar ev TH capKi 7 ndovn, 
bd \ ¢ \ > ” 2) ~ > a 
emevoav amaé TO Kar évderay aAyodv eEapeO7, 
> \ / / ~ \ , \ / 
aAAa povov roukiAXrerat. THs dé dvavoias TO TEpas 

U4 
TO KATA THY NOovny ameyevynoey TE TOUTWY 
~ a ~ Ld 
avtav exroyynots Kal THY Opmoyev@v TovTo.s, Oca 

\ aA / 
Tovs peyliotrous Pofous mapeckevale TH Sravoia. 

€ A , ww yA \ e \ 

145 [XIX.] “O dzreipos ypdvos tonv exer THv dovyv 

Kal © TETTEPAD[LEVOS, EdV TIS AUTHS TA TEpAaTA KATA 
perpyon TH Aoyiopa. 

[XX.] “H peév oap€& améAaBe ra mépata Tijs 
nOovns ameipa, Kal ameipos adTiVv ypovos Tmap- 
eoxevacev. 1 de Sidvoia TOO THS GapKos TéAoUS Kat 
mépatos AaBotoa tov émiAoyropov Kat Tods taep 

lo IA / > Ie A ~ , 
Tov aldvos ddBovs éexAvoaca Tov mavTeAn Btov 
mapeckevacev, Kal ovfev Ett Tod amelpov ypovov 

/ > \ > > ” ” \ ¢ / 
qmpoaeden On: <ov> uv add’ ovTe Epuye THY HOdoVHY, 

1 dEap[elorix B: efapiorix Pl: e&eprotixh (-«y F)FP*: 


efoptortxy Meib. 
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14. When tolerable security against our fellow-men 
is attained, then on a basis of power sufficient to 
afford support? and of material prosperity arises in - 
most genuine form the security of a quiet private 
life withdrawn from the multitude. 

15. Nature’s wealth at once has its bounds and is 
easy to procure; but the wealth of vain fancies 
recedes to an infinite distance. 

16. Fortune but seldom interferes with the wise 
man; his greatest and highest interests have been, 
are, and will be, directed by reason throughout the 
course of his life. 

17. The just man enjoys the greatest peace of 
mind, while the unjust is full of the utmost dis- 
quietude. 

18. Pleasure in the flesh admits no increase when 
once the pain of want has been removed ; after that 
it only admits of variation. The limit of pleasure in 
the mind, however, is reached when we reflect on 
the things themselves and their congeners which 
cause the mind the greatest alarms. 

19. Unlimited time and limited time afford an 
equal amount of pleasure, if we measure the limits 
of that pleasure by reason. 

20. The flesh receives as unlimited the limits of 
pleasure ; and to provide it requires unlimited time. 
But the mind, grasping in thought what the end and 
limit of the flesh is, and banishing the terrors of 
futurity, procures a complete and perfect life, and 
has no longer any need of unlimited time. Never- 
theless it does not shun pleasure, and even in the 


@ Or, if éfopiorck# be read (with Meib., Kochalsky, and 
Apelt, ef. § 154), ‘* power to expel.” 
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99> +€ FF \ >? A > ~ a X / 
od? Hvika thy eEaywyny ex Tod Chy Ta mpaypara 
A dd of / 
mapeokevalev, ws éAdcizrovad Te TOU aptotrouv Piov 
kaTeoTpedev. 

146 [XXI.] ‘O ra wépata rob Biov Katedws older, 
ws ebdmopioTov €oTt TO <TO> GaAyoby Kar Evderav 
> “a A \ \ ee / P ~ 4 
e€aipotv Kal To Tov 6Aov Blov qravreAH Kabtorav: 
oe > A lan) 

WOT OvdEV TPODdSELTAL TPAyLaTWY ay@vas KEKTY- 
[evonv. 

[XXII.] To tdheornkos det tédos éemidoyileabar 

\ ~ A > Ul > 4? a \ / 
Kal Tacav THVv evapyeav, eh nv Ta Sokalopeva 
3 ~ 
avayouev* et O€ LH, TAaVTA aKpLolas Kal Tapax7s 
EOTAL [LEOTA. 

[XXIII.] Ei payy wacats tats aicbjceow, od>x 
e xsQ9 aA nn ~ >) aA wn \ / 
e€eis odd as av dis atdta@v dresedaVat mpos Tt 
TOLOUJLEVOS THY aVaywyny Kpivys. 

ry aN aa A 
147, [XXIV.] Et tw” éxBadreis amA@s aicPnow Kat 
pn Staipycets TO So€aldpevov Kata TO TMpoopEvov 
7, . 
Kal TO Tapov 74On KaTa THY alcOyow Kat Ta TAO 
Kal mdocav gavraotixny émiBoAjv ths davotas, 
‘Se a 
ovvrapagers Kal Tas AowTas aicOnoes TH pataiw 
/ 7 A / 4 > A > \ 
d0€), WoTe TO KpiTHpiov dmav exBadreis, et dé 
BeBatdoers Kat TO mpoopevoy amav év tats do€a- 
oTLKals Evvoiais Kal TO 7) THY emTYyLapTUPHOW, OVK 
4 
exrcixpers TO dteevopevov: ws TeTNPHKwWS Eon 
~ aA A > ~ 
macav audioBnrnow Kata macav Kpiow Tod opbdas 
nv \ bd A 
7) pn oplars. , di Bag 
> A \ / \ 
148 [XXV.] Ec px) mapa mavTa Katpov Emravoicets 
A font 7, 
EKAOTOV TOV TpaTTOMeVvw emt TO TéAOS THS PYTEWS, 
3 \ 4 ” \ ” / 
aka mpoKxataotpéepers et re duyny et Te diw€w 
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hour of death, when ushered out of existence by 
circumstances, the mind does not lack enjoyment of 
the best life. 

21. He who understands the limits of life knows 
how easy it is to procure enough to remove the pain 
of want and make the whole of life complete and 
perfect. Hence he has no longer any need of 
things which are not to be won save by labour and 
conflict. 

22. We must take into account as the end all that 
really exists and all clear evidence of sense to which 
we refer our opinions ; for otherwise everything will 
be full of uncertainty and confusion. 

23. If you fight against all your sensations, you 
will have no standard to which to refer, and thus no 
means of judging even those judgements which you 
pronounce false. 

24. If you reject absolutely any single sensation 
without stopping to discriminate with respect to that 
which awaits confirmation between matter of opinion 
and that which is already present, whether in sensa- 
tion or in feelings or in any presentative perception 
of the mind, you will throw into confusion even the 
rest of your sensations by your groundless belief and 
so you will be rejecting the standard of truth al- 
together. If in your ideas based upon opinion you 
hastily affirm as true all that awaits confirmation as 
well as that which does not, you will not escape error, 
as you will be maintaining complete ambiguity when- 
ever it is a case of judging between right and wrong 
opinion. 

25. If you do not on every separate occasion refer 
each of your actions to the end prescribed by nature, 
but instead of this in the act of choice or avoidance 
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motovjievos eis AAAo TL, o¥K EGovTal aot Tots Adyots 
at makers axdAovUou. 

[XXVI.] Tov émibupidv coat pr) én’ adyodv 
eTmavayovow eav py ovpTAnpwO@ow, odK eto 
avaykatat aA’ evdudxyutov tiv dOpeEw Exovow, 
otav Svomdpiator 7 BAGBys amepyaotiKal ddEwow 
eiva. 

[XXVII.] *Qv 7 codia mapackevalerat eis THY 
Tob oXdov Biov pakapioTynta, todd peyroTov éoTw 
n THS pirtas KTHOLS. 

(XXVIII. jo avrT) yan Oappetvy re émoincev 
drrep TOU pen Bev a.icdveov eivat Oewov punde moAv- 
xpoviov, Kal THY ev adbTots Tots WpLopevois acdd- 
Aevav didias* padtora Kateide cuvteAovpevyny. 

[XXIX.] Tv emiBupidv at pwév elor dvorxat 
<Kal avayKata.: at d€ duoikal> Kal ovK avayKatat’ 
at dé ovTe puatkal ovT avayKatar aAAa Tapa Kev 
ddfav ywomevar. [dvoikds Kal avayKatas Hyeirar 
6 ’Emixoupos tas aAyndovos amoAvovoas, ws ToToV 
emt diubous: dvoikas dé ovK dvayKalas dé Tas 
TrouctAAovoas }ovov THY HOOVHV, [L7) dmeLarpoupLevas 
Oe TO adyn pa, ws toAvTeAn outia’ ovre dé duoikas 
ovr dvayKaias, ws orepdvovs Kat dvdpidvTwv 
avabécets. | 

[XXX.] °Ev ais tv dvoidy émbvprdv, p7) 
én adyoby de eTravayouo@y EQV }47) ovvteheobaow, 
dmdpyev a) omovdi) ovvToVvos, Tropa Keviyy dogav 
adrar yivovrar Kal ov Tapa THY eavtav pvow ov 
diaxeovtar adda mapa THY Tob avOpamov KeEvo- 
do€ftav. 

[XXXI.] To rs dicews Sikavov €ott ovp- 

. 1 giAlas codd. : corr. Usener. 
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swerve aside to some other end, your acts will not 
be consistent with your theories. 

26. All such desires as lead to no pain when they 
remain ungratified are unnecessary, and the longing 
is easily got rid of, when the thing desired is difficult 
to procure or when the desires seem likely to produce 
harm. 

27. Of all the means which are procured by wisdom 
to ensure happiness throughout the whole of life, 
by far the most important is the acquisition of 
friends. 

28. The same conviction which inspires confidence 
that nothing we have to fear is eternal or even of 
long duration, also enables us to see that even in 
our limited conditions of life nothing enhances our 
security so much as friendship. 

29. Of our desires some are natural and necessary ; 
others are natural, but not necessary ; others, again, 
are neither natural nor necessary, but are due to 
illusory opinion. [Epicurus regards as natural and 
necessary desires which bring relief from pain, as e.g. 
drink when we are thirsty ; while by natural and not 
necessary he means those which merely diversify the 
pleasure without removing the pain, as e.g. costly 
viands; by the neither natural nor necessary he 
means desires for crowns and the erection of statues 
in one’s honour.—Scuot. | 

30. Those natural desires which entail no pain 
when not gratified, though their objects are vehe- 
mently pursued, are also due to illusory opinion ; and 
when they are not got rid of, it is not because of 
their own nature, but because of the man’s illusory 
opinion. 

31. Natural justice is a symbol or expression of 
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Bodov Tob aupdépovtos eis TO x7) BAAdTEw aAAjAovs 
pnde BAamrecbar. 

[XXXII.] “Oca r&v Codwv ph ndvvaro ovvy- 

A \ e A ~ \ “s + \ 

Kas mrovetoba Tas Diep TOD pun BAarrew aAXa pode 
Brantec8ar, mpos tatra odfev Hv dikatov ovde 
” e 7 A \ ~ > a LA \ >) , 
doucov. woatvTws dé Kal Tav eOvav doa pr) 7dv- 
vato 7) pun eBovAeto tas ovvOijKas movetofar Tas 
eo N ae A , \ / 
birep Tod yu PAdwrew pndé BAawrecba. 

[XXXII | Ov« jv te Kal’ éavTo OuKaLoavvy, 
GAN’ év tais per ahAnAcwy ovoTpodpats Kal? omn- 
Aucous 6% mote ael Tdomovs avvOyKyn Tis tarép Tob 

pn BrAaarew punde BAawrecbar. 

161 =[XXXIV.] ‘H adicia od Kal? Eéavriv Kakor, 
3 > 3 lant \ \ € UE / > A / 
GAN &v TH Kata THY dBropiav déBw, et pn Ajo 
Tovs UTEP THV TOLOVTWY EdheoTHnKOTas KOAGaOTAaS. 

[XXXV.] Ovn EOTL TOV Adbpa Te KWOOVTa WV 
ouveevro mpos adAxjAous els TO [12 BAdarew punde 
Brdarreobae, TmoTEvEW OTU Ajeet, KaV _ Hupiais 
emt tod mapovTos AavOdvn. péxpt yap Kara- 
atpopjs adnAov et Kat Ayoer. : 

[XXXVI.] Kara pév <to> Kowov mado To 
dikaLov TO avTo, ovudepov yap TL HY ev TH TMpos 
b) / / \ \ A ” a7 \ 
aAAjAovs Kowwvia: Kata dé TO idtov yYwWpas Kal 
oowy b% mote aiti@v od maou ovvemetat TO avTo 
dixatov «iva. 

152 [XXXVIT.] To pev EmryuapTUpovpevov OTt cup. 
Pepel € ev Tats Xpetars THS TPOS adAyjAous Kowwvias 
TOV vopuobevrov eivau Cucateny EXEL Tov TOU 
duxalov YapaKThpa, edv Te TO a’To TAou yévynTar 
Egv TE [11 TO avrd. eav O€ voov Ojrat TiS, pL) 
amoBaivy d€ KATA TO OULPEpOV THs mpos addAnAovs 
Kowwvlas, ovKETL TOdTO THY TOD diKalov dow 
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expediency, to prevent one man from harming or 
being harmed by another. 

32. Those animals which are incapable of making 
covenants with one another, to the end that they 
may neither inflict nor suffer harm, are without 
either justice or injustice. And those tribes which 
either could not or would not form mutual covenants 
to the same end are in like case. 

33. There never was an absolute justice, but only 
an agreement made in reciprocal intercourse in what- 
ever localities now and again from time to time, 
providing against the infliction or suffering of harm. 

34. Injustice is not in itself an evil, but only in its 
consequence, viz. the terror which is excited by 
apprehension that those appointed to punish such 
offences will discover the injustice. 

35. It is impossible for the man who secretly 
violates any article of the social compact to feel 
confident that he will remain undiscovered, even if 
he has already escaped ten thousand times; for 
right on to the end of his life he is never sure he will 
not be detected. 

36. Taken generally, justice is the same for all, to 
wit, something found expedient in mutual inter- 
course ; but in its application to particular cases of 
locality or conditions of whatever kind, it varies 
under different circumstances. 

37. Among the things accounted just by conven- 
tional law, whatever in the needs of mutual inter- 
course is attested to be expedient, is thereby stamped 
as just, whether or not it be the same for all ; and in 
case any law is made and does not prove suitable to 
the expediencies of mutual intercourse, then this is 
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exel. Kav peraminry TO KATA TO SikaLov cupdépor, 
Xpovov | d€ Twa ets THY mpornipu evappoTrn, ovdev 
HTTOV €KElvOV TOV XpoVvoV Vv SiKaLoV Tots [7 povats 
Kevais EauTovs ouvTaparrovow, aAXr’ amAds els TA 
mpaypwata BAezrovow. 

153 XXXVITI. | "Ev6a pe) Kawva@v YEvopLeveoy TOV 
TEpLeaTCoT VY Tpayyatoy avepavy [Ly ApLoTTovTa 
Els THY mpornyuy Ta vop.abevra, dikaia em adra@v 
TOV Epywv, ovK HV rabra OiKcaua. eva dé Kauve@v 
yevouevwv TOV TmpayuaTwv ovK ETL ouvedEepe TH 
avrTa OiKcata, KEelLEVa, evra0ba. de TOTE fuev HV 
Sika, OTe ouvedepev eis THY mpos aAAjAous 
Kowaviay TOV cupmroAurevopeveny * voTepov 0 ovK 
jv ete Oikala, OTE pa ouvegeper. 

154 [XXXIX.] ‘O 70 a) Fappoby amTo Tay Looby 
aptoTa cvoTnodpevos obTos Ta wev Suvara ouodvAa 
KaTEGKEVaGATO’ Ta de j47) OvVaTA ovK aAAddvAG. 
ye* doa O€ pndé TobTo duvaros jv, aveTiperKtos | 
eyéveto, Kat e€wpical’* oaa tovtTwy dAvoiteAh 
TpaTTeEw. 

[XL. ] “Oooe THY Obvapy €axov Tod TO Dappeiv 
pddora eK TOV OpmopowvTeny TapacKkevdoacba, 
OUTW Kal éBiwoay [Lev adAjAwv GOLOTA TO BeBaro- 
TATOV TLOTWLA EXOVTES, Kat mnpeordrny OlKELO- 
TyTa amroAaBdovtes otK WdUpavTo ws mpos €Aeov 
THv TOU TEAEVTHGAVTOS TpOKATAOTpOPHV. 

1 gtwplcato Steph.: ¢&yplaaro BFPQ: €fopicaro H: 
é&npécato Us, 
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no longer just. And should the expediency which 
is expressed by the law vary and only for a time 
correspond with the prior conception, nevertheless for 
the time being it was just, so long as we do not 
trouble ourselves about empty words, but look simply 
at the facts. 

38. Where without any change in circumstances 
the conventional laws, when judged by their con- 
sequences, were seen not to correspond with the 
notion of justice, such laws were not really just ; 
but wherever the laws have ceased to be expedient 
in consequence of a change in circumstances, in that 
case the laws were for the time being just when 
they were expedient for the mutual intercourse of 
the citizens, and subsequently ceased to be just 
when they ceased to be expedient. 

39. He who best knew how to meet fear of external 
foes made into one family all the creatures he could ; 
and those he could not, he at any rate did not treat 
as aliens ; and where he found even this impossible, 
he avoided all intercourse, and, so far as was ex- 
pedient, kept them at a distance. 

40. Those who were best able to provide them- 
selves with the means of security against their 
neighbours, being thus in possession of the surest 
guarantee, passed the most agreeable life in each 
other’s society; and their enjoyment of the fullest 
intimacy was such that, if one of them died before 
his time, the survivors did not lament his death as 
if it called for commiseration. 
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Y.—INDEX NOMINUM ET RERUM 


ABDERA, ix. 34, 50, 58 

Abus, set free by Strato, v. 63 

Academus, eponym hero of 
Academy, iii. 7 

Academy, derivation of name, iii. 7; 
Plato’s garden there, iii. 20; Old, 
Middle and New, i. 19; iv. 28, 
59; doctrines, iii. 67 ff. 

Acamantis, Attic tribe, vii. 10 

Accusative case in Stoic logic, vii. 
65 

Achaeus of Eretria, tragic poet, ii. 
133 

Achaicus, vi. 99 

Acheron, iv. 31 

Achileiis, name of a district in 
Troas, i. 74 

Achilles (and the tortoise), argu- 
ment of Zeno, ix. 23 

Acragas. See Agrigentum ; river, 
villi. 62 

Acron, physician, ridiculed by Em- 
pedocles, viii. 65 

Actis, daughter of Eudoxus, viii. 
88 


Acusilaus, numbered among the 
Seven Wise Men, i. 42 

Adeimantus, Plato’s brother, iii. 4 

Adeimantus (70 watdiov), son of the 
above, iii. 41 

Aeacidae, ii. 5 

Aegina, ii. 115; iii. 3,19, 36; v. 70; 
vi. 74 f. 

Aegospotami, li. 10 

Aenesidemus, a later Sceptic, ix. 


62, 87, 102, 106, 107. Cf. Index 
Il. 
Aeschines, Socratic, ii. 60 ff. ; 


others of the same name, ii. 64 
Aeschines, father of Eudoxus, viii. 
86 


Aeschrion, father of Lysanias, vi. 


Aeschylus, ii. 43; iii. 56 

Aesculapius. See Asclepius. 

Aesopus, i. 69, 72; ii. 42 

Aethalides (Pythagoras in a former 
birth), viii. 4 

Aethiopia, visited by Democritus, 
1x. 35 

Aethiops, pupil of Aristippus, ii. 86 

Aéthlius, father of Chrysippus, viii. 
89 


Aetna, viii. 69 

Agamemnon, Vii. 67, 160 

Agathenor, father of Xenocrates, 
iv. 6 

Agathon, ii. 28 ; iii. 32 

Agemarchus, father of Hermarchus, 
ody Thay TM 

Agenor, ancestor of Thales, i. 22 

Agesarchus, reputed father of Epi- 
menides, i. 109 

Agesilaus, his friendship with 
Xenophon, ii. 51 

Agetor, patron of Menedemus, ii. 
138 

Agnonides, accuser of Theophras- 
tus, v. 37 

Agrigentum, viii. 40; home of 
Empedocles, viii. 51, 63, 67 

Agrippa, Sceptic, ix. 88 

Air, ii, 8; iii. 70; vii. 136 f. 5 viii. 76 

Ajaxeis)485°62'; vend 

Alcaeus, poet, i. 31, 815 ii. 46 

Alcibiades, ii. 23 

Alcimus, rhetor, pupil of Stilpo, ii. 
114. Cf. Index II. 

Alemaeon of Croton, viii. 83 

Alexamenus, iii. 48 

Alexander the Great, v. 4,5; vi. 32y 


38, 60, 63, 68 
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Alexander, father of Lacydes, iv. 59 

Alexander the Aetolian, tragic 
poet, ix. 113 

Alexander (Paris), i. 32 

Alexandria, v. 61 et saepe 

Alexandrian mina, of silver, Vii. 
183; viii. 85 

Alexinus, dialectician, ii. 109; iv. 
36; vii. 166 

Alexis, beloved of Plato, iii. 31 

Alopece (‘‘ Foxton”’), Attic deme, 
ii. 183 v. 57 

Alpheus, river of Hlis, ii. 110 

Alyattes, father of Croesus, i. 81 

Amasis, king of Egypt, viii. 3 

Ambraces, set free by Aristotle, 
v. 14 

Ambryon, author of work on Theo- 
critus, v. 11 

Ameinias, father of 
Cronus, ii. 111 

Ameinias, archon in 427 B.c., ili. 3 

Ameinias, agreement with Strato, 
v. 64 

Ameinias, friend of Parmenides, 
ix. 21 

Amphiaraus the seer, temple at 
Oropus, ii. 142 

Amphibolia, verbal ambiguity, de- 
fined by Stoics, vii. 62 

Amphiclides, father of Sophocles 
who accused Theophrastus, v. 
38 

Amphicritus, friend of Arcesilaus, 
iv. 43 

Amphimenes of Cos, rival of Pin- 
dar, ii. 46 

Amphion, friend of Lyco, v. 70 

Amphipolis, ii. 22 

Amyclas or Amyclus of Heracleia, 
pupil of Plato, iii. 46; ix. 40 

Amynomachus, friend and heir of 
Epicurus, x. 16 f. 

Amyntas, king of Macedonia, v. 1 

Anacaea, Attic deme, vii. 10, 12 

Anacharsis the Scythian, i. 101 ff. 

Analogetici, name given to certain 
philosophers, i. 17 

Anaphlystus, Attic deme, vii. 12 

Anaxagoras of Clazomenae, i. 14, 
42; ii. 6 ff., 45; ix. 20, 34; others 
of the same name, ii. 15 

Anaxandrides, poet, iii. 26 

Anaxarchus of Abdera, ix. 58 ff. 
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Anaximander of Miletus, i. 13; ii. 
ets 

Anaximenes of Miletus, ii. 8 ff. ; 
others of that name, ii. 3 

Anaximenes of Lampsacus, rhetor- 
ician, ii. 8; v. 10; vi. 57 

Anchipylus, pupil of Phaedo, ii. 
126 


Anchitus, viii. 61 

Anchor, said to have been dis- 
covered by Anacharsis, i. 105 

Andron of Argos, ix. 81 

Androsthenes of Aegina, pupil of 
Diogenes, vi. 75 

Anniceris the Cyrenaic, ii. 85, 96; 
ransomed Plato, ii. 863; iii. 20 

Antagoras of Rhodes, poet, ii. 133 ; 
iv. 21, 26 

Antidorus, ridiculed by Epicurus, 
Xao 

Antigenes, father of Crates, iv. 21 

‘Antigonus Gonatas, king, ii. 110, 
127, 141 ;oiv:°39, 41, 545 av.078 5 
xe 110; letter to Zeno, vii. 7: 
generosity to Cleanthes, vii. 169 

Antilochus of Lemnos, opponent 
of Socrates, ii. 46; viii. 49 

Antimenidas, ii. 46 

Antiochus the king, petitions for 
the friendship of Lycon, v. 67 

Antipater, regent, iv. 8, 11; vi. 44, 
66; Aristotle’s executor, v. 11 

Antipater of Cyrene, ii. 86 

Antipater of Tarsus, Stoic, author 
of several philosophical and 
grammatical works, vii. 121. See 
also Index II. 

Antiphon the seer, ii. 46 

Antipodes, term introduced by 
Plato, iii. 243; viii. 26 

Antisigma, critical mark, ili. 66 

Antisthenes of Athens, vi. 1 ff. ; 
iii. 835; others of the name, vi. 
19. Cf. Index I. 

Anytus, accuser of Socrates, ii. 38, 
43 

Apathy, ix. 108 

Apemantus, i. 107 

Aphrodite, vi. 60, 69 

Apis, the Egyptian g god, viii. 90 

Apollo, his birthday, ili. 2; altar 
at aso Vilizwl3 5 slayer of 
Linus, i. 45 of Delphi, i. 293 vi. 
20 
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Apollodorus the Socratic, ii. 35 

Apollodorus, ‘‘Tyrant of the 
Garden,” Epicurean, x. 25 

Apollodorus, father of Archelaus, 
li. 16 

Apollonia, vi. 81; ix. 57 

Apolloniades, Plato’s servant, iii. 
42 

Apollonides of Nicaea, ix. 109 

Apollonides and Xenophon, ii. 50 

Apollonius Cronus, ii. 111 

Apollonius, father of Chrysippus, 
vii. 179 

Apollonius of Tyre, author of a Life 
of Zeno, vii. 1, 2, 6, 24 

Apollophanes, Stoic, vii. 92; author 
of Physics, vii. 140 

Apollothemis, father of Diogenes 
of Apollonia, ix. 57 

Aporetics, i.e. Sceptics, ix. 69 

Apsephion, archon at Athens, ii. 
At 

Sa poet, ii. 183; vii. 167 ; ix. 
11 


Arcadia, i. 94 

Arcesilaus of Pitane, founder of the 
Middle Academy, iv. 28 ff. ; v. 41; 
others of the name, iv. 45 

Arcesilaus, Strato’s heir, v. 61, 63 

Archagoras, pupil of Protagoras, 
ix. 54 

Archeanassa, friend of Plato, iii. 


Archecrates, iv. 38 

Archedemus, Stoic, vii. 40, 55, 68, 
84, 88, 134, 136 

Archelaus the physicist, ii. 16 f. ; 
others of that name, ii. 17 

Archestratus, ili. 41 

Archias of Arcadia, iv. 38 

Archilochus, poet, ix. 1, 71 

Archinomus, Vili. 53 

Archipolis, patron ef Menedemus, 
li. 137 

Archons at Athens: Ameinias, iii. 
3; Anaxicrates, x. 2; Apsephion, 
ii. 44; Aristomenes, i. 79; Ar- 
rhenides, vii. 10; Calliades, ii. 45; 
Callidemides, ii. 56; Damasias, 
i. 22; Demylus, ii. 11; Eubulus, 
ii. 9,59; v.93; Bucrates, i. 101; 
Euthydemus, i. 68; Jysima- 
chides, iv. 14; Lysimachus, iii. 
8; Pytharatus, x. 15; Pytho- 


dotus, v. 10; Sosigenes, x. 14; 
Theophilus, v. 9; Xenaenetus, 
ii. 55 

Archytas of Tarentum, son of 
Mnesagoras, viii. 79 ff.; iii. 21; 
others of the name, viii. 82 

Areopagus, i. 110; ii. 101, 116; vii. 
169 

Arete, daughter or sister of Arist- 
ippus, ii. 72, 86 

Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, 
Carneades’ letter to him, iv. 65 

Aridices, iv. 42 (ridiculed by Arcesi- 
laus) 

Arieus, Sceptic, ix. 116 

Arimanius (evil principle of the 
Magians), i. 8 

Aristagoras of Miletus, i. 72 (i. 11 ?) 

Aristides, Strato’s executor, v. 62 

Aristides, dialectician, ii. 113 

Aristippus of Cyrene, ii. 65 ff. ; his 
pupils, ii. 86; his teaching, ii. 
86 ff. ; his writings, ii. 84, 853 x. 
4; others of the name, ii. 83 

Aristippus, Metrodidactus, son of 
Arete, ii. 83, 86 

Aristobulus, brother of Epicurus, 
x. 3 

Aristocles, musician, vii. 13 

Aristocracy, iii. 82 

Aristodemus, i. 31 

Aristogiton, vi. 50; ix. 26 

Aristomachus, friend of Lyeo, 
v. 70 

Aristomenes, pupil of Plato, iii. 
19 

Ariston of Chios, Stoic, vii. 160 ff., 
L715) 87 sive Al sevi. 103 

Ariston of Ceos, Peripatetic, v. 64; 
vii. 164 

Ariston, father of Plato, iii. 1 

Ariston, Plato’s gymnastic in- 
structor, ili. 4 

Aristophanes, ii. 38. Cf. Index II. 

Aristotle of Stagira, life, v. 1 ff. ; 
list of his works, v. 22 ff. ; others 
of the same name, v. 35. Seealso 
Index If. 

Arithmetic, discovery of claimed 
by the Egyptians, i. 11 

Arrogance, li. 129; v. 53 vi. 69 

Art, its three divisions, according 
to Plato, iii. 100 

Artaphernes, ii. 79 
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Artemis, ii. 42, 515 birthday, ii. 
44 


Artemon, father of Protagoras, ix. 
50 

Asclepiadae, viii. 61 

Asclepiades of Phlius, friend of 
Menedemus, ii. 105, 131, 137, 138 

Asclepius, pugilist, vi. 38 

Asia, wars in, iii. 7 

Assos, vii. 168 

Assyrians, i. 1 

Asterisk, a critical mark, iii. 66 

Aston of Croton, his works attri- 
buted to Pythagoras, viii. 7 

Astrampsychos, i. 2 

Astronomy, i. 11; x. 77 ff., 91 ff., 
Oe, Wale sie 

Astyanax, brother of the Peri- 
patetic Lyco, v. 69 

Astydamas, tragic poet, ii. 43 

Astypalaea, town and island, vi. 84 

Atarneus, town in Mysia, i. 80; 
v. 8 

Athanes, executor of Strato, v. 62 

Athenaeus, physician, ii. 104 

Athenaeus, Epicurean, x. 22 

Athene, her temple in Lindos, i. 
89; Pheidias’s statue of, ii. 116; 
statue erected to her, v. 16 

Athenians, regret the execution of 
Socrates, ii. 43; v. 17; honour 
Demetrius, v. 75; Zeno, vii. 10 ff. 
See also ii. 16 

Athenocritus, 
critus, ix. 34 

Athens, home of the following 
philosophers: Aeschines, Anti- 
sthenes, Archelaus, Crates, 
Crito, Epicurus, Glaucon, Plato, 
Polemo, Socrates, Solon, Speus- 
ippus, Simon, Xenophon ; com- 
parison with Sparta, vi. 59 

Athletae, i. 55, 103; v. 673 viii. 
12 


father of Demo- 


Athlios, vi. 44 (play on words) 

Atlas, a Libyan philosopher, i. 1 

Atoms, ix. 44; x. 41 ff. 

Atrides, vii. 67 

Attagas and Numenios, ix. 114 

Attalus of Pergamos, iv. 60; v. 
67 

Attica, its three classes of inhabit- 
ants, i. 58, 66 

Autodorus, Epicurean, v. 92 
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Autolycus, mathematician (teacher 
of Arcesilaus), iv. 29 

Axiothea of Phlius, pupil of Plato, 
iii. 46; iv. 2 


BABYLON, Vi. 81 

Badys, father of Pherecydes, i. 119 

Barbarians, philosophy amongst, 
iit, 

Bargylis, v. 94 

Basilides, Epicurean, successor of 
Dionysius, x. 25 

Bate, Attic deme, x. 16 

Bath, a dirty, vi. 47 

Bathycles, an Arcadian, i. 28 

Bathyllus, viii. 83 

Batis, sister of Hpicurus, x. 23 

Baton, master of Menippus, vi. 99 

Beans, honoured by Pythagoreans, 
viii. 19, 24, 34 

Beggars, vi. 49, 56 

Berenice, queen of Egypt, v. 78 

Bias, one of the Seven Wise Men, i. 
82 ff. 

Bictas, Plato’s slave, ili. 42 

Bion of Abdera, pupil of Demo- 
critus, iv. 58 

Bion the Borysthenite, ii. 135; iv. 
23, 46 ff. 

Biton and Cleobis, i. 50 

Bloson, father of Heraclitus, ix.1 , 

Body, defined by the Stoics, vii. 
135 

Boeotia, Crates’ home-land, vi. 85, 
9 


98 

Boéthus, Stoic, vii. 54, 143, 148, 149 

Borysthenes (river Dnieper), iv. 
46, 55 

Boton, reputed teacher of Xeno- 
phanes, ix. 18 

Branchidae, i. 72; viii. 5 

Branchus, builder of the temple at 
Branchidae, i. 72 

Brontinus (Brotinus), father of 
Theano, viii. 42, 55 

Bryson, i. 16; teacher of Crates, 
vi. 85; of Pyrrho, x. 61 

Bulon, Lyco’s friend, v. 70 

Byzantium, home of writers, 
Demetrius, ii. 20; v. 93; Thev- 
dorus, ii. 104 


Casas or Sceabras, father of Acusi- 
laus, i. 41 
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Cadanus, 
iv. 31 

Cadmus, i. 22; vii. 30 

Serpe brother of Anacharsis, 
i: 

Caeneus. See Index II. 

Calauria in Argolis, Demosthenes 
dies there, v. 10 

Callaeschrus, son of Critias, iii. 1 
(Plato’s ancestor) 

Callicrates, his plate borrowed, 
iv. 38 

Callicratides, brother of Empedo- 
cles, viii. 53 

Callides, previous incarnation of 
Pythagoras, viii. 4 

ey rao ae warrior at Marathon, 
i. 

pa ieue, epithet of Heracles, vi. 


father of Menodorus, 


Callinus, heir of Theophrastus, v. 
52, 55 

Callinus, friend and adherent of 
Lyco, v. 70 

Callippus of Corinth, Stoic, vii. 38 

Callippus, pupil of Plato, iii. 46 

Callisthenes of Olynthus, relative 
of Aristotle, in Alexander’s suite, 
his tragic fate, v. 4, 5, 44 

Canonic, Epicurean substitute for 
Logic, x. 30 

Canopus in Egypt, vii. 120 

Caphisius, vii. 21 

Cappadocia, iv. 65 

Caria, i. 89; vi. 101 

Carneades, Academic, life, iv. 
62 ff.; works, iv. 65; x.. 9; 
another of the name, iv. 66. Cf. 
Index II. 

Carthage, iv. 67; v. 83 

Cases, oblique, vii. 65 

Casander, iv. 1; v. 87, 38, 78 

Catania, town in Sicily, ix. 18 

Cebes of Thebes, author of Dia- 
logues, ii, 125 

Cecrops, ii. 58; ix. 56 

Celts, i. 1 

Centaurs, vi. 51 

Cephisia, Attic tribe, iii. 41 

Cephisodorus, cavalry commander, 
li. 54 

Cephissia, iii. 42 

Ceramicus, quarter of Athens, 
vi. 35 


Ceraunium, a critical mark, iii. 66 
Cercops, critic of Hesiod, il. 46 
Chabrias, general, iii. 20, 23 
Chaeredemus, brother of Epicurus, 
x. 3 
Chaerephon, 
li. 37 
Chaerestrate, mother of Epicurus, 


friend of Socrates, 


GU 

Chalcedon, home of Xenocrates, 
iv. 6 

Chalcis, v. 5, 14, 36, 56 

Chaldaeans, i. 1 

Chaos, iii. 10 

Charmandrus, accuser of Plato, 
ili. 19 

Charmantides, father of Lasus, i. 
42 

Chen, city, Myson’s home, i. 106 

Chersonesus, i. 47 

Chilon the ephor, life, i. 68 f. . 

Chonuphis, priest at Heliopolis, 
viii. 90 

Chrysippus, life, vii. 179 ff.; 
writings, 189 ff. Cf. Index II. 

Cilicians, Cilicia, pirates, ix. 833 
i. 51 

Citium in Cyprus, vii. 1 e¢ saepe 

Clazomenae, home of Anaxagoras, 


li. 6 

Cleanthes, Stoic, vii. 168 ff Cf 
Index II. 

Cleanthes of Pontus, Heraclitean, 
ix. 15 

Cleippides, ii. 127 

Cleobis, i. 50 

Cleobuline, mother of Thales, i. 22 

Cleobulus, life, i. 89 ff. Cf Index IL. 

Cleochares of Myrlea, iv. 41 

Cleomenes, pupil of Metrocles, vi. 
95 

Cleomenes, rhapsodist, viii. 63 

Cleon, indicts Anaxagoras, ii. 12; 
iii. 61 

Cleon, Epicurean, x. 84 

Cleonymus of Phlius, ancestor of 
Pythagoras, viii. 1 

Clinias, Pythagorean, ix. 40. 

Clinias, beloved by Xenophon, 
ii. 49 

Clitomachus of Carthage, iv. 67; 
1214 1955.07. lndex LI. 

Codrus, Codridae, i. 53 

Collytus, Attic deme, iii. 3 
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Colonus, garden at, iii. 5 

Colophon, x. 1 et saepe 

Colotes of Lampsacus, teacher of 
Menedemus, vi. 102 

Colotes, Epicurean, x. 25 

Comets, Anaxagoras on, ii. 9; 
Stoics, vii. 152 ; Hpicurus, x. 111 

Conjunction in grammar, vii. 58 

Conon, rebuilds the Long Walls, 
ii. 39 

Corcyra, Lycophron dies at, i. 95 

Corinth, i. 40 et saepe 

Coriscus, Plato’s pupil, iii. 46 

Cos, island, i. 32 et saepe 

Cosmopolitanism, vi. 63, 98 

Cotys, Thracian king, slain by 
Pyrrho, ix. 65 

Cowardice, its value in certain 
conditions, vii. 171 

Cranaus, king of Athens, ii. 58 

Craneum, the gymnasium at 
Corinth, vi. 38, 77 

Crantor, Academic, iv. 24 ff. Cf. 
Index II. 

Crateia, mother of Periander, i. 96 

Craterus, vi. 57 

Crates, who first brought the 
writings of Heraclitus into 
Greece, ix. 12 

Crates the Cynic, vi. 85 ff. Cf. 
Index II. 

Crates of Athens, Academic, suc- 
ceeded Polemo, iv. 21 ff.§ 

Crates of Tarsus, Academic, and 
others of the name, iv. 23 

Cratylus, Heraclitean, 
teacher, iii. 6 

Crete, i. 43 et saepe 

Critias, ancestor of Plato, iii. 1 

Critias, poet, sophist and states- 
man, ii. 24 

Crito, Socratic, and author of 
Dialogues, ii. 121 

Crobylus, sycophant, iii. 24 

Croesus the Lydian, i. 40, 50, 67, 
75, 95, 99, 105 

Croton, cited, ix. 12 

Croton, city, viii. 3 (Pythagoras 
its law-giver) 

Ctesibius, a youth, sacrificed by 
the Athenians, i. 110 

Ctesibius, friend of Arcesilaus, iv. 
7 


Plato’s 


3 
Ctesippus, son of Crito, ii. 121 
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Cyclops, vii. 53 

Cylon, tyrant of Croton, ii. 46; 
vili. 48; pollution or curse of, 
i. 110 

Cyme, i. 76 

Cynegirus, warrior at Marathon, 
i. 56 

Cynics, a philosophic sect, vi. 2, 
13; its chief teachers, ii. 47 ; 
vi. 103 ff. 5 vii. 17, 121 

Cynosarges, gymnasium, vi. 13; 
vii. 161 

Cy prise 504 Mill -129 eviivel sx. 
58 


Cypselus, Periander’s father, i. 94 

Cypselus, Periander’s son, i. 94 

Cyrenaics, ii. 85; doctrines, ii. 
86 ff. 

Cyrene, iii. 6; iv. 41 

Cyrus, king of Persia, iii. 34; 
vil 2 

Cyrus the Younger, ii. 50 

Cytherae, island, i. 71 

Cyzicus, i. 99 et saepe 


DAEMONS, iii. 78; Divinities, i. 27 ; 
Genii, viii. 32 

Damasippus, father of Democritus, 
ix. 34 

Damastes, brother of Democritus, 
ix. 39 

Damo, daughter of Pythagoras, 
viii. 42 

Damon, musician, 
Socrates, ii. 19 

Danaus, built temple of Athene at 
Lindos, i. 89 

Darius Hystaspis, ix. 12 f. 

Dative case, vil. 65 

Definition, defined by the Stoics, 
vii. 60 

Delium, battle of, Socrates takes 
part, ii. 22; iii. 8 

Delos, Delii, iii. 2; viii. 40; Delian 
fisher, viii. 5; diver, ii. 225 ix. 
12; Delian Apollo, vi. 20 

Delphi, i. 28, 40; ii. 50, 515 v. 6; 
vi. 213 viii. 73 

Delphis, daughter of EHudoxus, 
vili. 88 

Demaratus, his advice to Xerxes, 
1272 

Demeter, v. 163 vi. 69 

Demetrius Phalereus, v. 75 ff. Cf 


teacher of 
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Index IL ; 
v. 83 

Demetrius, son of King Antigonus, 
ii. 115, 140; v. 77 

Demochares, friend of Arcesilaus, 
iv. 41 

Democracy defined, iii. 82 

Democritus of Abdera, life, ix. 
34 ff.; writings in tetralogies, 
ix. 46 ff ; not mentioned by 
Plato ili, 225. PoC fax. 4. 

Demodicus, of Laros, poet, i. 84. 
Cf. Index IT. 

Demophilus, accuser of Aristotle, 
v.5 

Demophon, Alexander’s butler, ix. 
80 


others of the name, 


Demosthenes the orator, pupil of 
Eubulides, ii. 108 

Demylus, archon, ii. 11 

Dexius, father of Xenophanes, ix. 
18 

Diagoras of Melos, vi. 59 

Dialect defined, vii. 56 

Dialectic, defined by Stoies, vii. 
46 ff.; distinguished from Rhe- 
toric, vii, 42; ili, 55 ; procedure, 
ii, 108; vii. 79 

Dialecticians, philosophic sect, i 
17; ii. 106; x. 8 

Dialogue, its origin and nature, 
iii. 47 f.; Platonic, iii. 49 ff. 

Dicaearchus, i. 40; iii. 38; viii. 40. 
Cf. Index II. 

Dinarchus the orator, ii. 52 

Diochaetas, father of Ameinias, 
Pythagorean friend of Parmeni- 
des, ix. 21 

Diocles, a Pythagorean, viii. 46 

Diocles, one of Strato’s executors, 
v. 62 

Diodorus of Aspendus, Cynic, vi. 
13 


Diodorus Cronus of Iasus, ii. 111 f.; 
AVeSS svi. 25 

Diodorus, son of Xenophon, ii. 52, 
54 

Diodorus of Ephesus, viii. 70 

Diodotus, grammarian, ix. 15 

Diogenes of Apollonia, physicist, 
life, ix. 57 ff. ;. vi. 81 

Diogenes of Seleucia, called the 
Babylonian, Stoic, vi. 81. Cf. 
Index II. 


Diogenes of Sinope, Cynic, life, vi. 
20 ff.; writings, vi. 20, 78, 80; 
others of the name, vi. 81 

Diogenes of Smyrna, ix. 58 

Diomedon, tyrant of Blea, ix. 26 

Dion, Plato’s friend, ii. 63; iii, 23, 
29; iv. 5 

Dion (in logic), typical subject, vii. 
70, 78 et saepe 

Dionysius Metathemenus the rene- 
gade, v. 923 vii. 23, 166 f. 

Dionysius of Colophon, vi. 100 

Dionysius, Plato’s schoolmaster, 
iii. 4 

Dionysius, expounder of Heraclitus, 
pe. Ba, 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, x. 4 

Dionysius the Elder, tyrant of 
Syracuse, iii. 18 

Dionysius of Syracuse, the Younger, 
1130162,.633) 66)se1il, £9) 821 sive 21); 
vi. 58; viii. 79; letter to Plato, 
iv. 2; in Corinth, proverb, iii. 34 

Dionysodorus the fiute-player, iv. 
22 

Dioscurides, pupil of Timon, ix. 
114 

Diospolis in Egypt, v. 78 

Diphilus, Stoic, pupil of Ariston, 
vii. 161 

Diphilus of Bosphorus, ii. 113 

Disease of the body, viii. 35; of 
the soul, vii. 115; x. 137 

Dium, town in Macedonia, i. 5 

Divisions, Plato, iii. 80 f. 

Dogma, defined, ili, 51 

Dogmatics and ’ Sceptics, il 6icnx: 
77, 104 

Dorian mode in music, iv. 19 

Draco, lawgiver, i. 55 

Dropides, Solon’s brother, iii. 1 

Druids, i. 1, 6 

Duty (7d xabyjKov), officium, vii. 108 


EARTHQUAKES, ii. 9; vii. 154; x. 105 

Hchecles, pupil of Cleomenes, vi. 
95 

Echecrates, Pythagorean, viii, 46 

EKclectics, i. 21 

Education, ii. 69; v.17, 18, 19, 21; 
Pxe 1 sii As S106 

Elea, in Lower Italy, ix. 28; home 
of Zeno, Leucippus and Parmen- 
ides, ix. 21 
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Eleatics, i. 18; ix. 21, 25 ff. 

Elements, ace. .to Plato, iii. 70; 
Stoics, vii.. 134 ff. ; Heraclitus, 
ix. 8 f. ; Pythagoras, viii. 25 

Eleusis, Demeter of, v. 4 

Elian school of philosophy, i. 17, 
18 ; ii. 105, 126 

Elis, ii. 58 et saepe 

Eloquence, v. 82 

Empedocles of Agrigentum, life, 
viii. 51 ff.; writings, viii. 57-60, 
63, 77 3:ix.. 78. Cf. Index II. 

Empedocles, - grandfather of the 
above, viii. 51 

End (rédos), ace. to Plato, iii. 96 

Endurance, Stoic, vii. 93 

Hnemies, defined, vii. 32; i. 91 

Entelechia defined, v. 33 

Envy, vii. 115; i. 603 iv. 7 

Epaminondas, ii. 543 viii. 7 

Ephectics, who suspend judgement 
(Sceptics), i. 16; ix. 70 

Ephesus, ii. 103 et saepe 

Ephors at Sparta, their introduc- 
tion, i. 68 

Epicharmus, iii. 18 f.; viii. 78. See 
also Index II. 

Epicureans, i. 17, 18; x. 3, 9, 12, 18, 
85 


Epicurus, life, x. 1 ff. ; will, x. 16f. ; 
writings, x. 27 ff.; others of the 
same name, x. 26 

Epidaurus, i. 94 

Epimenides of Cnossus in Crete, 
life, i. 109 ff. ; others of thename, 
i. 115; writings, i. 111, 112 

Epitimides of Cyrene, pupil of 
Antipater, ii. 86 

Equality (a8cadopia), acc. to Stoics, 
vii. 102 ff. 

Erasistratus, physician, v. 57, 61; 
vii. 186 

Hrastus of Scepsis, pupil of Plato, 
iii. 46 

Hratosthenes of Cyrene, Librarian 
at Alexandria, viii. 89. (Cf. 
Index II. 

Erchea, Attic deme, ii. 48 

Hresus, town in Lesbos, home of 
Theophrastus, ii. 65; v. 36 

Kretria, ii. 125, 140, 143 

Hretrians, school, i. 18; ii. 85,105; 
arguments of, iv. 33 

Eristics, ii. 106 
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Eteia, a town in Crete, i. 107 

Htesian winds, i. 37; viii. 60 

Ethics, i. 18; ii. 20 f. ; Stoic, vii. 
84-131 et saepe 

Ethics, 7.e. moral philosophers, i. 
17, 18 

Euaeon of Lampsacus, pupil of 
Plato, iii. 46 

Euathlus, pupil and opponent of 
Protagoras, ix. 56 

Huboea, i. 4; x. 137 

Eubulides of Miletus, succeeded 
Euclides, ii. 108 ff. ; vii. 187 

Eubulus, whom Hermias served as 
a Slave, v. 3 

Eubulus of Alexandria, Sceptic, ix. 
116 

Euclides of Megara, life, ii. 106 ff. 

Eudaemonists,or Happinessschool, 
ili, 

Eudoxus of Cnidus, the great astro- 
nomer, life, viii. 86 ff. ; others of 
the name, viii. 90. Cf Index II. 

Eudromus, Stoic, writer on Ethics, 
vii. 39, 40. See also Index II. 

Eumenes, his liberality to Arcesi- 

_ laus, iv. 38; patron of Lyco, v. 67 

Eumolpidae at Athens, i. 3 

Eumolpus, i. 3 

Eunomus, brother of Pythagoras, 
Viii. 2 

Euphantus of Olynthus, : philo- 
sopher, historian, poet, ii. 110 

Euphorbus the Phrygian, his geo- 
metrical discoveries, i. 25 

Euphorbus, Pythagoras in a previ- 
ous incarnation, viii. 4, 5 

Euphorion, ix. 56. Of. Index II. 

Euphranor of Seleucia, taught 
Kubulus of Alexandria, ix. 116 

Hupolis, comic poet. See Index IT. 

es wife of Ptolemy Soter, 

78 


marsaecline of Larissa, ii. 25, 127 
ee pupil of Pyrrho, ix. 68 
athena t, opponentof Aristotle, 


Becymehen! athlete, viii. 12 

Eurytus, Pythagorean, iii. 6; viii. 4€ 

EKuthycrates, vi. 90 

Euthydemus in Plato’s dialogue, 
lii. 52 

Euthyphro, Socratic, ii. 29 

Evander of Phocaea, iv. 60 
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Exaenetus, father of Empedocles, 
Vili. 53 

Wxamyas, father of Thales, i. 22 

Execestides, father of Solon, i. 45 


Face position in burial, i. 48; vi. 
81; viii. 28 

Fallacies, the seven Megarian, viz. 
—{i.) The Liar; (ii.) The Dis- 
guised ; (iii.) Electra; (iv.) The 
Veiled Figure ; (v.) The Sorites ; 
(vi.) The Horned One; (vii.) The 
Bald Head, ii. 108 

Figs, v. 18; vii. 27; training diet, 
viii. 12 

Flute-player, saved by a, ii. 120 

Freedom, its worth, vi. 71; de- 
fined, vii. 121 

Friendship, defined by Stoies, vii. 
124; to be cherished, i. 87; kinds 
of (Plato), iii. 81; individual 
friendships, i. 37, 61, 70, 87, 
QI SU 9) eG Ostia cenl Vea DiFs 
v. 20, 21, 31, 83; vii. 23, 124 ; viii. 
Oe See Xe aL LS 


GALATAE (Druidae), i. 1 

Gamelion, Attic month, x. 14, 18 

Gargettus, Attic deme, x. 1 

Gela, town in Sicily, ii. 106 ; viii. 61 

Genitive case, called Oblique by 
the Stoies, vii. 65 

Genus, vii. 61 

Geometry, its discoverers and con- 
tinuers, i, 11; viii. 11; attitude 
of Socrates and the Cynics to it, 
He So 

Getae, viii. 2 

Glaucon, Plato’s brother, ii. 29; iii 4 

Glaucon, of Athens, ii. 124 

Gnomon, sun-dial, its discoverer, 
div 

Gnurus, father of Anacharsis, i. 101 

Gobryas, Mavian, i. 2 

God, acc. to Plato, iii. 76 f. ; Stoics, 
vii. 135 ff., 147 f. 

Godlessness, i. 863; iv. 51; vii. 119 

Good, the, good man, Stoies, vii. 
94 f., 101; Plato, iii, 101, 104; 
Cyrenaics, ii. 87 ff. ;. Aristotle, 
v. 30 

Gorgias of Leontini, ii. 49, 63; vi. 
13 viii..58 

Gorgylus, Strato’s executor, v. 62 


Grammarians, 
genes, vi. 27 

Greece, Greeks, home of philo- 
sophy, i. 8 

Greed, vi. 28 

Gryllion, sculptor, v. 15 

Gryllus, son of Xenophon, ii. 54, 53 

Gymnosophists, i. 1, 6 


ridiculed by Dio- 


Hanks, ii. 11, 80; iv. 81, 50; vi. 39, 
92; journey to, iv. 49, 66; v. 68 

Hail, x. 106 

Halcyoneus, son of Antigonus 
Gonatas, iv. 41 

Halys, river, not bridged by Thales’ 
advice, i. 38 

Haplocyon, nickname of Anti- 
sthenes, vi. 13 

Happiness, i. 87, 50; iii. 78, 98; 
v. 43, 49; vi. 5 

Harmodius, vi. 50 

Harmony, its explanation accord- 
ing to the Pythagoreans, iii. 84 ; 
Vili. 33 

Harpalus, in flight before Alex- 
ander, v. 75 

Hasdrubal, called Cleitomachus, iv. 
67 

Hate, defined according to the 
Stoics, vii. 113 

Haughtiness, vi. 26 

Hearing, according to Stoics, vii. 
158; Pythagoreans, viii. 29 ; Epi- 
cureans, x. 52 ff. 

Heart, vii. 159 

Heavens, vii. 1388 f. (Stoics); the 
home of the philosophers, ii. 7 

Hecademia for Academia, iii. & 

Hecataeus, ix.1. See also Index II. 

Hector, vi. 63 

Hecuba, iii. 30 

Hedia, maid of Epicurus, x. 7 

Hegesaeus of Sinope, pupil of 
Diogenes, vi. 84 

Hegesiaci, philosophic sect origin- 
ated by Aristippus, il. 93 

Hegesias (Peisithanatus), head of 
Hegesiacs, ii. 86 

Hegesias, vi. 48 

Hegesinus of Pergamum, iv, 60 

Hegesistratus, father of Deme- 
critus, ix. 34 

Helen, i. 32 

Heliopolis, viii. 90 
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Heliotropium (sun-dial) of Phere- 
cydes, i. 119 

Hellenism, defined, vii. 59 

Hellespont, ix. 110 

Hemon of Chios, iv. 34 

Hera, her name, vii. 147; viii. 76 

Heraclea on the Pontus, ii. 43; 
v. 86; vii. 166 

Heracles, i. 88, 89; v. 73 vi. 50; 
vii. 29, 173; extolled by Anti- 
sthenes, vi. 2 

Heracleus, friend of Lyco, v. 70 

Heraclidae, i. 94 

Heraclides, Sceptic, 
Aenesidemus, ix. 116 

Heraclides Lembus, and others, v. 
94 

Heraclides Ponticus, v. 86-93. Cf. 

_ Index IT. 

Heraclitus of Ephesus, ix. 1-17; 
cited, viii. 6 (v. Index ITI.); his 
expositors, ix. 15 f.; others of 
the name, ix. 17 

Heracon, reputed father of Hera- 
clitus, ix. 1 

Herillus of Carthage, pupil of Zeno, 
vii:' 165' £.;- 87 

Hermarchus, successor of Epicurus, 
x. 13, 15 

Hermes, v. 33, viii. 31 

Hermias, v. 4, 5, 11 

Hermias, set free by Lyco, v. 73 

Hermione, city, i. 42 

Hermodamas, teacher of Pyth- 
agoras, viii. 2 

Hermodorus, friend of Heraclitus, 
Ix. 2 

Hermogenes, pupil of Parmenides, 
and teacher of Plato, iii. 6 

Hermolaus, conspirator against 
Alexander, v. 5 

Hermotimus, a former incarnation 
of Pythagoras, vili. 5 

Herodotus, Epicurean, x. 4, 29, 35 

Herodotus of Tarsus, Sceptic, ix.116 

Herpyllis, mother of Nicomachus, 

eV. E 

Hestiaeus, pupil of Plato, iii. 46 

Hicetas of Syracuse, viii. 85 

Hierocles, commandant of the 
Piraeus, ii. 127; iv. 39 

Hieromnemones, clerks of the 
Sacred Treasury (Hdt. viii. 51), 
vi. 45 
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Hieronymus of Rhodes, Peripatetic, 
iver4 IVs v21685 a Creindex Li. 
Highmindedness, defined, vii. 93 


Hipparehia, wife of Crates the 
Cynic, vi. 96 ff. 
Hipparchus, friend of Theo- 


phrastus, v. 51, 55 
Hippasus of Metapontum, viii. 84; 
cf. 7; others of the name, vili. 84 
Hippocentaur, vii. 53 
Hippocrates, ix. 42 
Hipponicus, geometer, iv. 32 
Hippothales, pupil of Plato, iii. 
46 


Homer, i. 90; ii. 11, 43, 46; iii. 7; 


1V.20'§ SVilie 2 se ee cps 
Index IT. 
Hope, v. 18. Cf. i. 69 


Horoscope, or Horologion, invented 
by Anaximander, ii. 1 

Hounds, breeds, vi. 55; as title, ib. 
60, 61; habits, 1b. 46 

Hy berboreans, viii. 11 


Icz, formation of, according to 
Kpicurus, x. 109 

Ichthyas, son of Metallus, ii. 112 f. 

Idaean cave or grotto, Vill. 3 

Ideas, of Plato, iii. 64, 77; vi. 53 

Idola, or images, impinging on 
organ of sight, technical term in 
Epicurean theory, x. 46 ff. 

Idomeneus of Lampsacus, Epi- 
curean, x. 5, 22,25. Cf. Index II. 

Tlissus, the river, vi. 79 

Immortality of soul (or souls), i. 
24 5° 1b. 967 SVE 8 5 vii Ses a OF 
ether, viii. 26 ff. 

Imperative, vii. 67 

Indefinite, vii. 70 

Indians, i. 1; ix. 35, 61, 63 

Injustice, i. 59, 92; vii. 93; ix. 61; 
x. 144, 151 

Ionian school or succession, i. 18, 
143 viii. 1 

Iphicrates the general, ii. 30 

Iphistiadae, township in Attica, 
iii. 41 

Isis, i. 10 

Ismenias, flute-player, iv. 22; vii. 


Isocrates, iii 8,8; v.35. Cf. ii. 64 
Isthmus of Corinth, i. 99; Isthmian 
games, i. 55; iii. 4; vi. 2, 78 
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Italian school or succession, i. 18, 
ites Villa. 3, 16 
Ithagenes, father of Melissus, ix. 24 


JEWS, i. 9 

Joy, or gladness, Stoic * eupathy,” 
defined, vii. 116 

Julis, town in Ceos, home of 
Peripatetic Ariston, vii. 164 

Justice, i. 36; ii. 16; iii. 79, 83; 
vii. 92, 128; x. 144, 150 


LACEDAEMONIANS, i, 117; ii. 51 f. ; 
iii. 106. Cf. i. 82; vi. 2; viii. 84 

Lacydes of Cyrene, successor of 
Arcesilaus, iv. 59 f.; v. 41 

Lagus, father of Ptolemy, ii. 102 

Lais, li. 74, 84; iv. 7 

Lamian war, iv. 9 

Lamprocles, son of Socrates, ii. 26 

Lampsacus, ii. 10 

Laodicea, ix. 116 

Laomedon, viii. 81 

Larissa, ii. 25 

Lastheneia of Mantinea, iii. 46; iv. 2 

Lasus, by some accounted one of 
the Seven Wise Men, i. 42 

Law, i. 58, 59; iii. 86; cf. 78, 103; 
Vials, Vill, 23s Ix 2 

Lemma, defined, vii. 76 

Leodamas of Thasos, iii. 24 

Leon, friend of Alcmaeon, viii. 83; 
Leon of Salamis, ii. 24; Leon, 
tyrant of Phlius, viii. 8; Leon, 
reputed author of the dialogue 
Alcyon, iii. 62 

Leonteus, husband of Themista, x. 
255-26 

Leontion, x. 4 ff. 

Leophantus, by some accounted 
one of the Seven Wise Men, i. 42 

Leosthenes, one of Plato’s exe- 
cutors, iii, 43 

Lesbos, i. 743 viii. 2 

Leucippus, ix. 30 ff.; x. 13. Cf 
ix. 46 

Libya, ii. 103; ix. 81, etc. 

Life (7d ¢nv), vi. 55; vii. 160; ix. 
UBem Cfo O2 

Life (Bios), length, i. 54, 61, 87; 
types, vii. 130; ages, viii. 10 

Lightning, vii. 153; x. 101 f. 

Lindos, i. 90, 93 

Line, defined, vii. 135 


Linus, “‘sonof Hermesand Urania,” 
i. 4 

Lipara, ix. 26 

Logic, ii. 92; iii. 49; v. 28; vii. 39, 
40 f., 160 

Logotropos, defined, vii. 77 

Loxias (Apollo), viii. 37 

Lucanians, viii. 14, 80 

Lyceum, v. 2, 10; vii. 11; ix. 54 

Lyco, Peripatetic, v. 65 ff. ; others 
of the name, ib. 69. Cf. Index II. 

Lycomedes, Peripatetic, v. 70 

Lycon, accuser of Socrates, ii. 39 

Lycophron, son of Periander, i. 
94. Cf. Index II. 

Lycurgus, orator, iii. 46 

Lysias, orator, ii. 40;-tii. 25. Cf 
Index II. 

Lysida, wife of Periander, i. 94 

Lysimachia, battle of, ii. 141 

Lysimachus, ii. 140; vi. 97; x. 4 

Lysiphanes, teacher of Epicurus, 
x. 138. See Nausiphanes 

Lysippus, sculptor, ii. 43 

Lysis of Tarentum, Pythagorean, 
viii. 7, 89. Cf. Index II. 

Lysis, pupil of Socrates, ii. 29 


Macevon and Macedonians, ii. 25; 
Wa A eV Ooo X. mln: 

Maeandrius of Miletus, i. 28 (v.10. 
Leandrius) 

Magi, i. 1 f.; their doctrines, i. 6-9 

Magnesia, x. 26 

Man, as defined by Plato, vi. 40 

Manes, slave of Diogenes, vi. 55; 
of Theophrastus, v. 55 

Mantinea, battle of, ii. 54 

Mantle of Cynics, vi. 13, 66 

Marmachus, reputed father of 
Pythagoras, viii. 1 

Marmarion, x. 7 

Maroneia, town in Thrace, vi. 96 

Massagetae, ix. 83 

Matter, defined, iii. 69; vii, 150 
(Stoics) 

Mausolus, ii. 10; viii. 87 

Medes, ii. 5; viii. 49 

Medias, a physician, v. 72 

Medicine, species or departments of, 
iii. 85 

Medon of Acharnae, vii. 12 

Megabyzus, priest of Artemis at 
Ephesus, ii. 51 
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Megaclides, an Athenian, ix. 54 

Megalopolis, in Arcadia, iii. 23 

Megara, ii. 62, 106; vi. 41 

Megarian school of philosophy, ii. 
106 ff. Cf. i. 17, 185 vii. 161 

Meidias, a money-changer, vi. 42 

Melanchros, tyrant of Lesbos, i. 74 

Melantes, father of Theophrastus, 
v. 36; Melantes, his heir, 51 

egg an, Penelope’s handmaid, ii. 

9 

Meleager, Cynic, vi. 99. See also 
Index II. 

Meletus, accuser of Socrates, ii. 
38, 43 

Melissa, wife of Periander, i. 94 

Melissus of Samos, ix. 24 

Melitaean hounds, vi. 55 

Melite, Attic deme, x. 17 

Memphis, viii. 91 

Menander, the comic poet, pupil 
of Theophrastus, v. 36, 79. Cf. 
Index II. 

Menander, pupil of Diogenes, vi: 
84 


Mende, town in Thrace, ii. 63 

Menedemus of Eretria in Elis, ii. 
125-144; vi. 91 

Menedemus, pupil of Colotes_ of 
Lampsacus, vi. 102 ff. 

Menelaus, i. 32; vili. 4 

Menexenus, son of Socrates, ii. 26 

Menippus, Cynic, vi. 99 ff. (@f 
Index II.); others of the name, 
vi. 101 

Meno the Pharsalian, ii. 50 

Menodorus, fellow-student of 
Arcesilaus, iv. 30 f. 

Menodotus of Nicomedia, ix. 116. 
See Index II. 

Menoeceus, Epicurus’s letter to 
him, x. 29, 122-135 

Mentor the Bithynian, pupil of 
Carneades, iv. 63 

Messapians, viii. 14 

Messene, viii. 73 

Metageitnion, Attic month, x, 18 

Metallus, father of Ichthyas the 
Megarian, ii. 112 

Metapontini, viii. 15 

Metempsychosis, viii. 14, 4 f. ; iii. 
67 

Meteorology, vii. 151 ff. ; viii. 25 ff. ; 
x. 80, 84-116 
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Methods of study, v. 29 

Meton, father of Empedocles, viii. 
51, 52 

Metrocles the Cynic, vi. 94. Cf. 
Index IT. 

Metrodorus of Chios, ix. 58 

Metrodorus of Lampsacus, friend 
of Anaxagoras, ii, 11; pupil of 
Epicurus, x. 18, 22f. Cf. Index II. 

Metrodorus of Stratonicea, x. 9; 
friend of Demetrius of Scepsis, 
v. 84 

Metrodorus, Theorematicus, ii. 113 

Metroon, Archives Office at Athens, 
VAS CEP Se le: 

Midas, i. 89, 90 

Midias, a barber, ii. 30 

Miletus, or Milesians, i. 25 et 
saepe 

Milky Way, ii. 9 

Miltiades, i. 56 

Miltiades, pupil of Ariston of Chios, 
vii. 161 

Mithradates the Persian, sculptor 
of statue of Plato, iii. 25 

Mithras, comptroller to Lysi- 
machus, ii. 102 

Mitylene, i. 74; v. 95 x. 7, 15, 17 

Mnaseas, father of Zeno cf Citium, 
vii. 1 

Mnesagoras, father of Archytas, 
viii. 79 

Mnesarchus, father of Pythagoras, 
viii. 1 

Mnesigenes, an executor of Strato, 
v. 620 

Mnesistratus, pupil of Plato, iii. 
47; another Mnesistratus, vii. 
177 

Mochus, early Phoenician philo- 
sopher, i. 1 

Moereas, brother of Arcesilaus, 
iv. 28 

Moeris, reputed discoverer of prin- 
ciples of geometry, viii. 11 

Molon of Athens, iii. 34 

Molossian hounds, iv. 20; vi. 55. 
Cf. Hounds 

Monad, the number one, viii. 25 

Monimus of Syracuse, vi. 82 f. 

Months in the year, riddle, i. 91 

Moony, dise8 3% Vills.2 73 1 oe 
oe OR tie 

Moschus, pupil of Phaedo, ii. 126 
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Motion, ix. 24, 90; x. 40, 48, 67 

Musaeus, i, 3 

Muse, Muses, ii. 57; iii. 33 

Music, its three kinds, iii. 88 ; dis- 
carded by Cynics, vi. 738, 104; 
C27 

Myndus, i. 29; vi. 57 

Myrmex, son of Exaenetus, ii. 113 

Myrrhinus, Attic deme, iv. 1 

Myrto, wife of Socrates, ii. 26 

Mys, Epicurus’s trusty and learned 
servant, x. 3 

Myson, counted by some among the 
Seven Wise Men, Pro. 13, 106 f. 


Names, appellative and proper, 
vii. 58 

Nature, life according to, vii. 87 ff. ; 
defined, vii. 148; ef. 156 

Naucydes, i. 15; and Nausiphanes, 
ib. ; ix. 64, 69, 102; x. 8 

Neapolis, a philosopher from, ii. 64 

Nearchus, tyrant of Blea, ix. 26 

Necessity, i. 77 

Nectanabis, viii. 87 

Neleus, founder of Miletus, i. 22, 29 

Neleus, heir to MTheophrastus’s 
library, v. 52 

Nemea, v. 16; the Nemean Games, 
vi. 49 

Neophron of Sicyon, poet, ii. 134 

Nestis, viii. 76 

Nicanor, Aristotle’s son-in-law, v. 
12 

Nicanor, Epicurean, x. 20 

Nicarete, ii. 114; and Nicidion, x. 7 

Nicias, Athenian general, i. 72 

Nicippus, friend of Theophrastus, 
v. 53 

Nicocreon, tyrant of Cyprus, ii. 
129:: ix. 58 

Nicolochus of Rhodes, ix. 115 

Nicomachus, Aristotle’s father, v. 
1; Aristotle’s son, v. 1, 12, 39; 
viii. 88 

Nicomedes, a follower of Heraclitus, 
ix. 15 

Nicomedia, ix. 116 

Nicostratus, poet, called Clytem- 
nestra, iv. 18 

Nile, as father of Hephaestus, i. 1 

Noun, vii. 58 f. 

Numenius, ix. 102. Cf § 114. See 
also Index II. 


OBPELUS, Critical sign, iii. 66 

Ocellus of Lucania, viii. 80 

Odrysae, ii. 51 

Odysseus, vi. 27 

Oea, Attic deme, iv. 16 

Oenopides, ix. 37 

Old age, i. 70; iv. 48, 51; viii. 22 

Oligarchy, defined, iii. 82 

Olives, betokening a frugal diet, 
ii. 129; iii. 26; vi. 50 

Olympia, ii. 109; iii. 255 viii. 63 ; 
Olympic victors, i. 55 

Olympian, sect of philosophy begun 
by Alexinus, ii. 109 

Olynthus, town, home of Euphron- 
tus, ii. 110 

Onesicritus of Aegina, vi. 753 or 
Astypalaea, ib. 84 

Opinion, iii. 52 

Opposites, kinds of, acc. to Plato, 
iii. 104 

Orestades, Pythagorean, ix. 20 

Orestes (and Pylades), iii. 81 

Orion, pupil of Epicurus, x. 26 

Oromasdes (Ormuzd, Ahura- 
muzda), i. 8 

Orontobates, ili. 25 

Oropus, in Boeotia, ii. 141 f. 

Orpheus, i. 5; viii. 8 

Orphic Mysteries, vi. 4 

Orthomenes, father of Xenophanes, 
ix. 18 

Osiris, as the Sun, i. 10 

Ossa, Pelion, and Olympus, vii. 29 

Ostanae, Persian Magi, i. 2 


ParEan, hymn of praise, v. 4. Cf. 
x. 5 

Paeania, Attic deme, v. 74; vii. 12 

Paeonians, ix. 84 

Paeonius, pupil of the dialectician 
Aristides, ii. 113 

Pain, ii. 88 f.; x. 129 f., 140, 142 

Palamedes, ii. 443; ix. 25 

Pamphilus, Platonic philosopher, 
x. 14 

Panaetius the Stoic, vii. 41. See 
also Index II. 

Panathenaea, fii. 56 

Pancreon, co-heir of Theophrastus, 
v. 51 

Panionion, i. 40 

Panthea of Acragas, cured by 
Empedocles, viii. 69 
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Panthoides, dialectician, teacher 
of Lyco, v. 68 

Paper (yapria), and substitutes for 
it, vii. 174 

Paraebates, Cyrenaic philosopher, 
ii. 86 

Paralii, party in Attica, i. 58 

Parian stone, or marble, vi. 78 

Paris; il: 67) Cf. 32 

Parmenides of Hlea, ix. 21 ff.; 
another of the name, 7b. 23 

Parmeniscus, Pythagorean, ix. 20 

Pasicles, son of Crates, vi. 88 

Pasicles, brother of Crates, vi. 89 

Pasiphon, son of Lucianus, vi. 73 

Pasithemis, physician, v. 72 

Passions, ii. 86; iii. 90; v. 31; 
vii. 110 ff. (Stoics); x. 84, 128, 
149 f., 154 

Patroclus, ix. 67 

Pausanias, friend of Empedocles, 
vili. 60 f. 

Pausanias, a Heraclitean, 
Heracleitistes, ix. 15 

Pazates, Persian magi, i. 2 

Pediaei, party in Attica, i. 58 

Peiraeus, ii. 127 et saepe. 

Peloponnesian war, i. 72 

Peloponnesus, viii. 67 

Relopsyiss2 

Penelope, ii. 79 

Perdiccas, vi. 44; x. 1 

Pergamus or Pergamum, iv. 30, 60; 
vil. 843; ix: 49 

Periander, tyrant of Corinth, i. 
94 ff, 

Pericles, disciple of Anaxagoras, 
Wee 

Perictione, mother of Plato, iii. 1. 

Perilaus, friend of Pherecydes, i. 116 

Peripatetics, i. 17; ii. 47; iv. 67; 
v. 2, 80, 83; vii. 127, 164 

Perjury, i. 36 

Persaeus, ii. 143; vii. 6, 138, 36. 
See also Index II. 

Persephone, viii. 61; ix. 59 

Perseus, at war with Rome, v. 61 

Persians, ix..88) Cit. vat: 

Phaedo of Elis, disciple of Socrates, 
ii. 105 

Phaedrus, the youth, iii. 29; the 
Dialogue, ib, 38 

Phaenarete, mother of Socrates, 
ii. 18 
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called 


Phaestis, mother of Aristotle, v. 
PG 

Phalerum, reputed burial-place of 
Musaeus, son of Humolpus, i. 3 

Phantasia, defined, vii. 50; kinds 
of, 7b. 51 

Phantasma, as defined by Stoics, 
vii. 50 

Phanton of Phlius, Pythagorean, 
vili. 46 

Pharmacy, or Pharmaceutic, one 
branch of medicine, iii. 85 

Pheasant, ii. 30; co-ordinated with 
peacock, 1b. 

Phemonoé, i. 40 

Pherecydes of Syros, i. 116 ff. ; 
another, of Syros or of Athens, 
ib. 119 

Phidiades, iii. 3 

Phidias, ii. 116 

Philadelphus (Ptolemy), v. 79 

Philip, king of Macedon, iv. 8, 9; 
v. 4 


Philippus of Opus, pupil of Plato, 
1iiv46" Cf, 1ON37. 

Philippus, an Athenian, of Chol- 
lidae, iii. 41; another Philippus, 
i. 16 

Philiscus of Aegina, tragic poet, 
vi. 73, 76, 80 

Philista, sister of Pyrrho, ix. 66 

Philistion of Locri, the Siceliot, 
physician, Vili. 86 

Philo, v. 38 

Philo the dialectician, vii. 16 

Philocles, an Athenian, vii. 12 

Philolaus of Croton, Pythagorean, 
viii. 84 f. Cf. ib. 15 

Philonides of Thebes, Stoic, vii. 
88; another of the name, iv. 47 

Philosopher, name just used, viii. 
8; cf. i. 122; philosophers before 
the doors of the rich, ii. 69 f. 

Philosophy, its origins, i. 1; its 
essential aim and characteristic 
(acc. to Plato), iii. 63; as a 
pursuit, vi.-92; x. 122 f.; pre- - 
requisites to capacity for it, iv. 
10; its marks, iv. 42; its parts, 
kinds or divisions, i. 18; and, 
more precisely, in its history up 
to Plato, iii. 56; ace. to Aristotle, 
v. 28 f.; acc. to the Stoies, vii. 
39 f. ; acc. to Epicurus, x. 29 f.; 
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order, relation, and subdivision 
of its branches, vii. 40 f. ; benefits 
and advantages of it, ii. 68; v. 20; 
vi. 6, 63; its students as com- 
pared with students who neglect 
it, ii. 79; conduct in face of 
danger, ii. 71; disagreement 
of philosophers no dissuasive, 
vii. 129; two main successions 
recognized by D. L., i. 13 f.; 
viii. 1; sects, or schools, and 
their appellations, i. 17. Cf. i. 
21, 122 ad fin.; ii. 144 ad fjin.; 
AVEO MeO BOO Vili. 1.9 91s 
ix. 115, 116 

Philoxenus, dithyrambic poet, iv. 


Phults, daughter of Eudoxus, viii. 


Phitas, viii. 1, 46 

Phocion, disciple of Diogenes, vi. 76 

Phocus of Samos, [reputed] author 
of a Nautical Astronomy, i. 23 

Phoenice and Phoenicians, i. 1, 22 ; 
vi. 99 3 wil. .1,§2; 15,30 

Pholegandros, Aegean island, i. 47 

Phosphorus, the same as Hesperus, 
viii. 14 

Phrasidemus, Peripatetic, ii. 114 

Phrearrhi, Attic deme, iii. 41 

Phrygia and Phrygians, i. 25; iv 
BS salsa 

Phryne, iv. 7; vi. 60 

Phrynon, i. 74 

Phylopidas of Sparta, ii. 53 

Physicians, iii. 6; v. 1; vi. 24; 
Vili. 86 

Physics. L8ih va25 15028, 465158! 
Vile 132=160itixe30) 1.5. 37, 46°. six. 
29 f., 78 ff., 85-116, 142 

Picenum, men of (Ilev«érvor), Vili. 
14 

Pindar, ii. 463; iv. 31 

Pisistratus, i. 49, 50, 53 f., 60, 65 ff. 

Pitane, in Aeolis, birthplace of 
Arcesilaus, iv. 28 

Pittacus of Mitylene, i. 74-81 

Pitthos, Attic deme, ii. 40 

Plato, iii. 1 ff.; birth, family and 
ancestry, 1-3; education, 4 f.; 
connexion with Socrates, 5 f.; 
travels, 6 f.; the Academy, 7 f.; 
military service, 8; visits to 
Sicily, 18-23; subsequent life, 


23 f., 34 ff.; death, 2, 40; will, 
41 ft. ; epitaphs, 43-45 ; disciples, 
46; summary outline of his 
doctrine, 47 f., 67-80; ef. 81-109; 
his method and style, 48, 63 ff. ; 
list of dialogues, genuine or 
otherwise, variously classified, 
49 f., 56 ff. ; ; epistles, 61; others 
of the same name, 109. See also 
Index II. 

Pleasure, acc. to Aristippus, fi. 75, 
86 ff. ; ’ace. to Zeno, vii. 1143 ace, 
to Epicurus, x. 6, 128- 132, 139, 
145. Cf. v. 31, 44; viii. 88 

Plistanus of Elis, successor of 
Phaedo, ii. 105 

Pluto, iv. 27; viii. 88. Cf. ib. 76 

Poetry, defined, vii. 60 

Point, defined, vii. 135 

Polemo, head of the Academy after 
Xenocrates, iv. 16-20. Cf. Index 
1B, 


Politics, Political Science, iii. 84; 
V. 28 5 8vil-138 

Pollis, of Sparta, ili. 19 f. 

Polyaenus of Lampsacus, 
curean, x. 24. Cf. ii. 105 

Polycrates of Samos, li. 23 viii. 3 


Epi- 


Polycrates, rhetor at Athens, 
il, 38 

Polyeuctus, ii. 383; vi. 23 

Polymnastus of Phlius, Pyth- 
agorean, Vili. 46 

Polystratus, Epicurean, successor 


of Hermarchus, x. 25 

Polyxenus, the sophist, ii. 76 

Polyzelus, i. 56; ix. 54 

Pompylus, faithful and studious 
servant of Theophrastus, v. 36 

Poseideon, Attic month, x. 18 

Posidonius, the Stoic, of Apamea, 
x. 4. See also Index II. 

Posidonius of Alexandria, pupil of 
Zeno, vii. 38 

Potamo of Alexandria, Eclectic, 
1 Pil 

Potidaea, ii. 23 

Potone, Plato’s sister, iv. 14 

Practical, distinguished from 
theoreticand productive, science, 
iii. 84; v. 28 

Praxiphanes, ili. 8; x. 13 

Praxiteles, the sculptor, v. 52 

Praylus, Sceptic, ix. 115 
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Predicate, vii. 64 

Priene, i. 83 f., 44 

Principles (apyai), i. 273 ii. 1, 8, 8; 
iii. 695; vii. 134; ix. 30, 44 

Prodicus of Ceos, ix. 50 

Prolepsis, defined, vii. 54; x. 33 

Prophets, i. 1; iii. 6 

Propontis, viii. 87 ; ix. 110 

Protagoras of Abdera, ix. 50-56; 
cf. Index II.; others of the 
name, ix. 56 

Providence, divine, iii. 24, 793; vii. 
133, 188; x. 77 ff., 118, 189. Cf. 
133i: 

Proxenus, friend of Xenophon, ii. 
49 

Proxenus, friend of Aristotle, v. 15 

Prudence, i. 87; ii. 91; iv. 51; vi. 
13; vii. 92, 93; x. 182 

Prytaneum, li. 42 

‘* Pseudomenos” argument, ii. 108 ; 
vii. 44 

Ptolemaei, the Black and _ the 
White, of Alexandria, Epicu- 
reans, x. 25 

Ptolemaeus of Cyrene, Sceptic, ix. 
115 

Ptolemy, king of Egypt, Lagi, 
Soter, ii. 111, 115, 140; v. 37, 78; 
vii. 24 

Ptolemy, king of Egypt, Phila- 
delphus, v. 583 ix. 110 

Ptolemy, king of Egypt, Philopator, 
vii. 177, 185 

Pylades, brother of Arcesilaus, iv. 
28, 38, 43 

Pyrrho of Elis, founder of Sceptic 
School, ix. 61-69, 70-108 

Pyrrhus of Delos, a previous in- 
carnation of Pythagoras, viii. 5 

Pythagoras, viii. 1-50; others of 
the name, viii. 46 

Pythagoreans, in Italy, iii. 6, 21; 
viii. 8, 14, 16 

Pythian priestess, i. 
SUsEVAGI 

Pythias, wife of Aristotle, v. 3, 16 

Pythias, daughter of Aristotle and 
Pythias, v. 12 

Pytho (Delphi), ii. 23 ; x. 12 

Pythocles, son of Bugelus, iv. 41 

Pythocles, recipient of letter of 
Epicurus, x. 5, 84, 116 

Pythodorus, son of Polyzelus, ix. 54 
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106, 110; ii. 


Python, friend of Lyco, v. 70 

Python, pupil of Plato, iii. 46 

Pythostratus, author of a Theseid, 
ii. 59 


QUALITY, philosophical term 
(wovd7ns), lili. 243 vii. 58; x. 54 ff. 

Quantity, size or number, viii. 25; 
x. 57 f., 61, 68. Cf. iii. 10 


Races, foreign and Hellenic, whence 
famous men have arisen, i. 1 ff. 

Rain, vii. 158; x, 99 f. 

Rainbow, vii. 152; x. 109 f. 

Red Sea, ix. 35 

Refutationists (€Aeyxrikot), i. 17 

Rhegium, viii. 47 ; ix. 38 

Rhetoric, traced back by Aristotle 
to Empedocles, viii. 57; ix. 25; 
how related to Dialectic, iii. 54f. ; 
vii. 42; its kinds, iii. 93 ff. ; vii. 
42, Of. vi. 24, 28 

Rhodes, i. 9; iv. 49, 58; v. 84; 
Vie 19° vil. 22 seixe Lb 

Riches, i. 88; ii. 6, 693 vi. 47; 
Vils 225 Xe 20, 14506 

Romans, v. 61; viii. 14; ix. 84 


SALamIs, i. 46-48; ii. 24 

Salarus of Priene, ii. 46 

Salt, viii. 35 

Samos, i. 23, 95; ii. 2, 5, 23; viii, 
2, 46; ix. 24; x. 1, 8,14 

Samothrace, vi. 59 

Sarapion, viii. 7, 58 

Sarapis, v. 76; vi. 63 

Sardis, i. 815 ii. 8, 49 

Sarpedon, Sceptic, ix. 116 

Saturninus, Sceptic, pupil of Sextus 
Empiricus, ix. 116 

Sceptics, i. 20; ix. 69, 70 ff. ; 111 

Scopas of Cranon, ii. 25 

Scythians, i. 13, 101; 
dialogues, ii. 105 

Scythinus, iambic poet, ix. 16 

Sea, i256, -77e,° 1. aL heya eoU:s 
iil. 6; iv. 50; vi. 74; vii. 2; ix. 
59, 68 

Sect, sects, i. 18, 20 

Seleucia, Tetartus, native of, vi. 81 

Selinus, city, viii. 70, 

Selinus, river, ii. 52 

Semele, ii. 102 


Scythian 
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Semnothei, i. 1 

Sense, the senses, and things 
sensible, iii. 9, 64, 713 vii. 49-52 ; 
viii. 29; x. 49-53, 63-71 

Seuthes, king of the Odrysians, ii. 
51 


Sextus Empiricus, Sceptic, ix. 116. 
Cf. Index II. 

Sicily, iii. 18, 34; vi. 253 viii. 54, 
78, 85; ix. 55 

Sicyon, i. 12, 88; vi. 81 

Sidon, vii. 6; x. 15 

Sight, iii. 12; vii. 157; viii. 29; 
ix. 44; x. 49 f., 68. Cf. v.17 

Sign, Socrates’ inward, ii. 32 ; signs, 
meteorological, x. 115; diacritic, 
iii. 65 

Silanion, sculptorof statue of Plato, 
iii. 25 

Silence, i. 86; viii. 10 

Simmias, disciple of Socrates, ii. 
124. Of. ib. 118, 114 

Simon of Athens, cobbler, Socratic, 
ii. 122 f.; others of the name, ib, 
124 

Simon, Aristotle’s servant, v. 15 

Simonides, ii. 46. See also Index 
i. 


Simus, steward of Dionysius, ii. 
75 


Sinope, vi. 20 

Sleep, vii. 158 

Smell, sense of, x. 53 

Socrates, ii. 18-46, 49; ef. vii. 32; 
i. 14 ff.; others of the name, ii. 
47 

Socratics, i. 15, 17; ii. 47, 48-64, 
65, 105, 107, 121, 122 ff., 144 

Soli, i. 51; iv. 24, 27; vii. 38, 179 

Soloecism, i. 51; vii. 59 

Solon, i. 45-67 

Sophilus, comic poet, ii. 120 

Sophists, i. 12; 11. 30 

Sophocles, the poet, iii. 56; v. 92; 
vii. 19; cf. Index II.; another 
Sophocles, v. 38 

Sophron, writer of mimes, iii. 18 

Sophroniscus, son of Socrates, ii. 
26 

Sorites, fallacy, ii. 108; vii. 44, 82 

Sosibius, rival of Anaxagoras, ii. 46 

Soul, i. 11, 24, 86, 120; ii. 20, 89, 
124; iii. 12, 28, 45, 63, 67 f., 90; 
iv. 13; v. 80, 32; vi. 53; vii. 156 


ff. ; viii. 28-32, 83; ix. 7,19, 22, 
51; x. 63-68 

Sparrow, chased by hawk, iv. 10 

Speusippus, nephew and successor 
of Plato, iv. 1-5; another, ib. 5. 
Cf. Index II. 

Sphaerus, Stoic, pupil of Cleanthes, 
vii. 177 ff.; ix. 15. Cf. Index II. 

Sphere, Anaximander’s, ii. 2; fairest 
of solids, viii. 35 

Spintharus, ii. 20; v. 92 

Stagira, Aristotle's birthplace, v. 
Lea 

Standard (criterion) of truth, v. 
20 eevai. 54 5)x0h315 8955501 f..80), 
82, 116 

Stars, i. 11; ii.93 iii. 74; v. 26, 43; 
vii. 138, 144 f.; viii. 27; x. 112- 
115 

State, iii. 78, 91 fs 0v..22)28 sivil 5; 
vil..4, 34;,121,)181 

Statues, 1.93 ii. 333 ili. 25 3) v.33; 
vili. 78 

Stilpo of Megara, ii. 113-120 

Stoics, i. 17, 193 vii. passim. 

Strato of Lampsacus, Peripatetic, 
v. 58-64; others of the name, 61 

Substance, concept of, iii. 70; vii. 
150 

Sun; 1.62, 28 ¢dis ly 8s viii.).27:4 (ix. 
7, 103 iii. 743 vii. 144 f. ; x. 90-97 

Surgery, one branch of medicine, 
iii, 85 

Susa, iii. 33 

Syagoras, ii. 46 

Syllogism, v. 23, 29; vii. 45 

Symbols, symbolie counsels, of 
Pythagoras, viii. 17 

Symposia, ii. 129, 133, 139 f., 144; 
iv. 413 viii. 64; x. 18 

Sypalettus, Attic deme, vii. 12 

Syra, island (Syros), birthplace of 
Pherecydes, i. 119 

Syracuse, i. 40; ii. 63; iv. 58; vi. 
25, 82; viii. 40, 52, 78, 85 


TanaGRA, batile at, iii. 8; vi. 1 

Tarentum, v. 943 viii. 7, 39, 46, 79 

Tarsus ye Vieweo em aVile els a Lodo 
116; x. 26; Tarsic plays, iv. 58 

Telauges, son of Pythagoras, viii. 43. 
Cf. Index II. 

Telecles, of Middle Academy, iv. 
60 
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Telesphorus, friend of the poet 
Menander, v. 80 

Tellus the Athenian, i. 50 

Temperance, primary virtue, iii. 
80, 90; iv. 125 vii. 92, 102 

Temples, vi. 643 vil. 33 

Terpander, ii. 104 

Tetradrachm, Attic silver coin, 
vii. 18 

Teutames, father of Bias, i. 82; 
Teutameion, at Priene, ib. 88 

Thales of Miletus, i, 22-44; others 
of the name, i. 38 

Thargelion, Attic month, ii. 44 

Thaumasias, friend of Arcesilaus, 
iv. 43 

Theaetetus, friend of Socrates, ii. 
29 

Theano, wife of Pythagoras, viii. 42 

Thebes, i. 3, 833 ii. 51, 104, 124 f.; 
vi. 2, 85, 90, 99, 100; vii. 38; 
viii. 7; ix. 110 

Theiodas of Laodicea, Sceptic, ix. 
116 

Thelidae (or Nelidae), i. 22 

Themista, x. 5 

Themistoclea, viii. 8, 21 

Theodorus of Cyrene, 
matician, iii. 6; ii. 103 

Theodorus, Cyrenaic, ii. 86, 97 ff. ; 
ef. Index II. ; others of the name, 
ib. 108 f. 

Theodotas, a Sicilian, iii. 21 

Theombrotus, pupil of Metrocles, 
vi. 95 

Theomedon, a physician, friend of 
Eudoxus, viii. 86 

Theon of Tithorea, 
bulist, ix. 82 

Theophrastus, 
cessor, V. 36-57. 

Thersites, vii. 160 

Thesmophoria, festival, ix. 43 

Thespis, i. 593 iii. 56; v. 92 

Thought, thoughts, vii. 22, 42, 45, 
48, “49 ae 52 ff. 

Thrace, a "47+ vi. 1; viii. 46; ix. 65 

Thrasybulus, ” tyrant of Miletus, ls 
27, 31, 100 

Thrasymachus of Corinth, ii. 113 

Thria, Attic deme, iv. 21 

Thucydides, accuser of Anaxagoras, 
ii. 12 

Thunder, vii. 153; x. 100 ff. 
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mathe- 


a somnam- 


Aristotle’s  suc- 
Cf. Index II. 


Thurii, viii. 52 

Tiberius Caesar, ix. 109. 

Timaeus, the Platonic Dialogue, 
ili. 50, "52, 605 viii. 85 

Timagoras of ’ Gela, follower of 
Stilpo, ii. 113 

Timarchus, pupil of Cleomenes, vi. 
95 

Timarchus, father of Timon, ix. 
109 

Time, iii. 733 vii. 141; x. 72 f., 145 

Timocrates, pupil of Epicurus, 2G 
5, 22, 23.) Cf. Index IT 

Timolaus of Cyzicus, iii. 46 

Timon of Phlius, Sceptic, ix. 109- 
115. See also Index II. 

Timon the misanthrope, ix. 112 

Tripod, i. 28 ff. 

Troas, ix. 115 

Troezen, Vili. 74 

Troy, i. 2 (ix. 41) 

Truth, ii. 225 iii. 39, 53; v. 28, 29; 
Vii. 54; viii. 8 

Typhon, whirlwind, vii. 154 

Tyranny, tyrants, i. 36, 59, 66, 97, 
983 ii. 825 ili. 83 

Tyrrheni, viii. 1 

Tyrtaeus, li, 43 


UNDERSTANDING, vii. 50-53 
Urania, Muse, mother of Linus, i. 4 


VIRTUE, and the ae DO poh 
90 f.; v. 30f.; vii. 87 f£, 127 f.: 
Wille Dons Xa 132 

Voice, iii. 107; vii. 55; x. 52 f. 


WATER, primary element, i. 27; 
lii. "3: v. 323 vii. 1373 viii. 29, 
OcEx 107 fe 

White, symbolic of what is good, 
viii. 35 

Wind, its origin, ii. 93 vii. 152, 154; 
x. 100 

Wine, vii. ceed. 1x, 86 saxw32 

Wisdom, 12; ii. 37, 42, 983 iii. 
OOgia: v4 B15 Vii. 921 25iex 126: 
132 

Wise men, i. 13 ff. ; 
(Si mevepo Oe fos vii. 


3) Ol p98 anil: 
117. -125's x. 


Women, vi. 723 vii. 131 
Word, words, vii. 56, 58 f 
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World, iii. 71 ff. ; vii. 187-148, 147; 
viii, 25 f.; x. 88 ff, 45 


XANTHIPPE, ii. 26, 36 f. 

Xanthus of Athens, iv. 29 

Xeniades, vi. 30 ff., 86, 74 

Xenocrates, head of the Academy, 
iv. 6-15; others of the name, ib. 15 

Xenophanes of Colophon, ix. 18 ff. ; 
cf. Index II.; another Xeno- 
phanes, ix. 20 

Xenophilus, Pythagorean, viii. 16 

Xenophon of Athens, ii. 48-59; 
others of the name, 7b. 59 

Xerxes, i. 9,725 vili. 57; ix. 34 


YourTH, viii. 35; x. 122 


ZALEUCUS, law-giver, viii. 16 
Zaimolxis, Thracian, i. 1; viii. 2 


VOL. II 


Zancle, in Sicily, ix. 18 

Zeno of Citium, vii. 1-159; others 
of the name, ib. 35 

Zeno of Hlea, disciple of Parmen- 
ides, ix. 25-29 

Zeno of Sidon, Epicurean, x. 25 

Zeno of Tarsus, Stoic, vii. 41, 84 

Zenodotus, Stoic, pupil of Dio- 
genes, vil. 29. Cf. Index II. 

Zetetics, one name of the Pyr- 
thoneans, ix. 69 

Zeus, i. 69; vii. 147; viii. 38 

Zeuxippus, Sceptic, pupil of Aenesi- 
demus, ix. 116 

Zeuxis, Sceptic, pupilof Zeuxippus, 
ix. 116 

Zoilus, uncle of Pythagoras, viii. 2 

Zopyrus of Colophon, vi. 100; a 
rhetor, ix. 114 

Zoroaster, i. 2, & 
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AcCHAicus, év "H@ckots, vi. 99 

Aenesidemus, ix. 62, 87, 102; Iept 
Sutioews, ix. 1063 Ivppwrveror 
Aoyor, 1b. 5 Eis ra Il. vrotuTwacs, 
ix. 78 

Aeschines, ii. 60 f. 

Alcaens the poet, i. 31, 81 

Alcidainas, ®vavkoyv, vili. 56 

Alcimus, IIpds ’Auvvray, iii. 9, 12, 
We VaGa Ee iis OLY 

Alcmaeon, viii. 83 

Alexander (Polyhistor), viii. 36; 
Dirocdhwr Sradoyat, i. 1163 ii. 19, 
LOG 2 ii1.6 20:5 $5) Vae2 s Evie LO. 
F.H.G. iii. 240-8 

Alexis, comic poet (c. 356), iii. 27, 
28 


Alexon of Myndos, Mv@ixa, i. 29 

Ambryon, Iept @eoxpirov, v. 11 

Ameipsias, comic poet (c. 423), ii. 
28 

Amphicrates, Ilept evddéwy avdparv, 
11.101. F.H.G. iv. 300 

Amphis, comic poet, “Audcxparer, 
lil. 275 ev Acédynuidy, 1b. 28 

Anaxagoras, ii. 6 f. 

Anaxandrides, comic poet (c. 376), 
ili. 26 

Anaxilaides, Iept dutocddwr, iii. 2 

Anaxilas, comic poet (c. 340), iii. 
28 

Anaxilaus, i. 107 

Anaximenes, i. 40 

Andron of Ephesus, i. 
Tpirovs, i. 30 

Antagoras of Rhodes, poet, iv. 21, 
26 

Anticlides, év devrépw ITepi “AAeé- 
avSpov, Vili. 11 

Antigonus of Carystus, ii. 136, 143 ; 
v. 67; vii. 12; ix. 62,110; év rots 
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Bios, iv. 17; év +O Tept Zivevos, 
ie 66; é€v 7@ Iept Hvppwvos, ix. 

Antileon, év Sevrépw THept ypdvev 
ii. 8. eH. G. ty. 800) ane 

Antiochus of Laodicea, ix. 106 

Antipater of Sidon, epigrammatist, 
vii. 29 

Antipater (of Tarsus ?), vii. 54, 55; 
Tlept Aéewv Kal tOv Aeyounevwy, 
57; év T@ mpeSTw Lepi dpwv, 60 

Antipater of Tyre, év tots Mepi xéc- 
Mou, Vii. 1403 ev EBSduw Iepi xda- 
pou, 148; év oydow IHepi xoopov, 
139; év dexdrw epi kdopov, 142; 
év devtépm Mepl ovcias, 150; ép 
tots Ilept Wux7s, 157 

Antiphon, év 7@ Ilepi tay év apéry 
TmpwtevoavTwv, Vill. 8 

Antisthenes, Cynic philosopher, éy 
7® ‘“Hpaxdec, vi. 104, 105 

Antisthenes of Rhodes, ix. 88, 39, 
57; év rots Acadoxats, i. 40; ii, 39, 
98; vi. 77, 87; vil. 1683 ix. 6, 27, 
85.0) Ho. Ge vig Se 

Apellas, év r@ Aypimma, ix. 106 

Apollodorus of Athens, author of 
Chronology, ete., €v Tots Xpovixocs, 
i. 37, 743 ii. 2) 7, 443 ef 4008> 
iii. 2; iv. 65; v. 9, 58; vii. 184; 
viii. 52, 58, 90; ix. 25, 41, 61; x. 
13,143 év devrépw Mepi vomoberar, 
i. 58; é€v r@ Tlepit rev dido- 
copov, i. 60: ef. vii. 140 (2); ix, 
18, 24, 50; €v tH Suvaywyn tev 
Soyparwy, vii. 181 

Apollodorus of Cyzicus, ix. 88 

Apollodorus the Epicurean, x. 
10, 13; é€v T@ mpotw Llepi rot 
Bem cone Biov, x. 2. of. tb, 
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Apollodorus (of Seleucia), Stoic, 
vii. 54, 64, 84; of. ib. 393 ép ™ 
"HOH, vii. 103, 118, 121, 129; ev 
Th Pvorkp, Vii. 125, 135, 140 (?) 

Apollodorus the arithmetician, aa 
25 

Apollonides of Nicaea, év TO TPOTY 
Tav Eis rovs Siddrovs 6 UTOMVHLATL, 
ix. 109 

Apollonius of Tyre, vii. 1, 6, 24; 
a 28; év mpdirw Ilept Zyjvwvos, 

b. 2 

Latics, Vii. 92; év 79 Pvaorky, 
vii. 140 

Archedemus, Stoic, vii. 40, 68, 84, 
88; ev ™ Trepi purrs TEXVT), ib. 55 ; 
év ro Tlepi arotxetwr, rb. 134, 136 

Archetimus of Syracuse, i. 40 

Aristagoras of Miletus, i. 725 cf. 
UW : Cf FH,G: ii: 100° 

Aristippus of Cyrene, viii. 60; ev 
TO Tlept pucrodeywr, ib. 213 év 
TPOTQ Tlepi Taharas Tpupys, i. 96 ; 
v. 35 év TeTapTw Ia. 7p:3 11 
48; iii. 29; iv. 19; v.39: Cf. 
F.H.G. ii. 79 

Ariston of Ceos, Peripatetic, v. 64 

Aristophanes, comic poet, ii. 20, 
27; iv. 18; Nepédacs, ii. 18; év 
TOUS "Howat, viii. 34 

Aristophanes, grammarian, iii. 61; 
x. 13 

Aristophon, comic poet, viii. 38 

Aristoteles, i. 24, 98; ii. 23, 263 iii. 

Sie. OLS viii. 19, 34, 36, 52, 63, 
74: bgt 25, 54, 81; x. OT: ep ™] 
{Bdspe TOV "HOixov, Ve 213 tev 
AnAtwv moActeta, Vili. 13; id 
TpPaTe Tept purogogias, a 8; 
TO Maytkg, Lols ev Tpit Trept 
TOLNTLKNS ii. 465 év TPOTY ITepit 
TOLNTMV, lii. 483 év T@ Kept Troun- 
TOV, viii. 57; dca s"Emcrouijs TOV 
pyTopwr, ii. 104; TO Tept TOV 
II vOayopeiwr, viii. 84; ev TO 
Logpio7p, Vili. 575 ev rq Tepi 
mavoeias, ix. 53 

Aristoxenus, Peripatetic, i, 423 ii. 
19; ili. 8, 37; viii. 1, 8, 79, "82; 
év 79 Tept Tveayépov, is 118 ; év 
TO TlAdrwvos Bia, v. 355 év +0is 
Smopddny, i. 107; év rots ‘Ioto- 
piKots vropvyuact, ix, 403 év 
Sexary Iatdevtixov vopwr, Vili. 
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15; C) HOvatKs, v. 92; viii. 14; 
t) SmvGdpov, ii. 20 

Artemidorus the dialectician, éy 
T@ pos Xpvourmoy, ix. 53 

Ascanius of Abdera, ix. 61 

Athenaeus the epigrammatist, vi. 
143 vii. 30; x. 

Athenodorus, Stoic, Vil? 687 1215 
év 7 Tepiraror, i lil. 35 v. 36; Vi. 
81; ix. 42 

Autodorus the Epicurean, v. 92 


Bion of Borysthenes, év rats Ata- 
TpLBats, his AS 

Boethus eV TH Tepi gvcews, vii. 148; 
vee mpotw Ilept eiapuévns, ib. 
4 


CAENEUS, iv. 2 

Callias, Uedyrats, ii. 18 

Callimachus, 1X: sli 23's ev TOUS 
"TduBors, i. 23, 25, 28 f.; €v Tots 
UWtvagi, viii. 86; €v rois *"Ent- 
ypapmac, i. 80 

Carneades, x. 26 

Cassius the Sceptic, vii. 82, 34 

Cercidas, of Megalopolis or Crete, 
év tots MeAcauBors, vi. 76 f. 

Chamaeleon, iii. 46; v. 92 

Choerilus, poet, i. 24 

Chrysippus, vii. 39, 40, 68, 79, 84- 
89, 92, 102, 127, 129’; ev al Tept 
apeTav, tb. 125, 127; ev TO Tlept 
TOV apXatwv duatoAdywr ovyypays- 
pratt, Ub. 187 ; év a’ Lepi Biwy, vb. 
121, 129 ; ev Bp’ Ilept Biov kai 
ropigu.08, ab. 188 ; 5 €v tats Avadex- 
TiKais, BO. i dos ev Tots AvadextiKots 
opots, ab. 65; év a’ Tlepi dcxaro- 
avyys, tb. 129; ev y’ Tlept dixacov, 
ib. 188 ; : év7@ Mepi TOY pn de’ éauTa 
aiperav, ib. 188; €v rots Tepi 
cimapnerns, id. 149; év TO Tlepi 
Epwros, tb. 130; éy Tots Tlept 
nSovys, tb. 103; ev 8 rev "HotKey 
Sum™muarwv, 1b. 120; aay a’ Tepi 
Ge@v, 1b. 148; ev Tots Tepi TOU 
kaXov, ib. 101 5 év TO Ilepi KEvOU, 
ib. 1403 ev ro Tepi TOU Kupl@s 
Kexpnodar Zhvwva tors ovépacr, 10. 
1225 év a’ Hepi Adyou, ib. 89, 54 5 
ev p’ Tepi pavrixns, tb. 149 ; é&y 
T@ Tlepi opwy, tb. 60; ey T® 
Ilept radav, ib. 111; év a! Tap- 
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o.ucor, 1b. 1; ev To Tept mohitelas, 
ab. 34, 131, "188; €v € Tept Tpo- 
votas, 1d. 138 ; ev a’ Ilept mpo- 
votas, 1b. 139 ; ev a’ Hepi reA@y, ib. 
85, 87, 913; év a! tév Bvaorkay, ib. 
39, 134, 142, 150; év PB’ r. ®., 7b. 55, 
159: ev’ T.®., a0. 1513 5 ev ip! 7.®., 
ib. 54; ; vty deurépq Tlepi Wuxins, 
ib. 50 

Cleanthes, vii. 84, 89, 91, 92, 127, 
128, 139, 142; ev T@ Hepi TOV 
arouwv, 10. 134 ; év 7@ Ilept 
ndovis, 1b. 87 ; év ro Ilepi xaAxov, 
ab. 14 


Clearchus of Soli, €vy 7r@ epi 

Rates i. 9; & grddcodos, i; 81; 
. 80; év 7@ IlAdtwvos eycwputo, 

iii 2 

Cleobulus, i. 89, 90 

Cleomenes, év To "Emcypapouev@ 
maudayoryiK@, vi. 75 

Clitarchus, év TH dwdexarn, i. 6 

Clitomachus, €v T@ tTpwtw Tept 
aipécewy, il. 92 

Comicus quis, ii. 108; iv. 20 

Crates, Cynic, ii. 126; vi. 85 f. 

Cratinus, poet of Old Comedy, év 
"ApxtAoxots, i. 12; KAeoBovAivais, 
i. 895; Xetpwor, i. "62 

Cratinus junior, év YevdumroBoA- 
pai, iii. 28 5 ; Iv@ayopucovey, Vili. 
373 ev Tapavrivos, 1b. 

Crinis, Stoic, vii. 62, 68, 763 év 7 
Atadextixy) TEXYNs vii. 71 

Croton, év ro KaraxodupBnrf, | ae 2 

Ctesiclides of. Athens, ev 77 T 
apxXovTwy kat “OAvpmiovikoy ava- 


ypapn, ii. 56 


Daimacuves, Platonist, i. 30 

Damon of Cyrene, author of Ilepi 
Tav proaddwr, i. 40 

Demetrius of Byzantium, ii. 20 f. ; 
probably the Peripatetic of v. 83 

Demetrius of Magnesia, ii. 52, 56, 
57; Vi. 84, 88 ; ix. 35; x. 13; Cf 
i. 113; év Tots ‘Opwwiuors, i 388, 
79; v. 3 (Tept OMOVUROV mounTaav 
Te Kal cuvyypapéewr), 75, 89; Vie 79 5 
vii. 31, 169, 1853 viii. 84, "85; ix. 
15,.27, "35; “of, 40 

Demetrius of Phalerum, ii. 44; év 
TH Tov apxovTwy avaypady, 1 a 
ii. 7; €v T@ Iept yypws, ul. 13; 
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20; €v TH Zwxpatovs "ATroAoyia, ix. 
15, 57.0 Of. FOHLG: ii; 362 

Demetrius of Troezen, ¢v tO Kara 
copiatav BiBrAtw, viii. 74 

Democritus of Abdera, 1.235 ix. 
72, 106; Iepi trav arépor, x. 4; 
ev T@ Mixpo Staxdapy, ix. 41 

Demodicus of Leros, i. 84 

Dicaearchus, i. 413 iii, 38, 465 viii. 
40; €v a’ Tlepi piwy, iii. 4. F, H.G. 
ii. 243 

Didymus, év ZuMTOTLAKOLS, v. 76 

Dieuchidas, ¢v méumt@ Meyaprxay, 
Lao Ope F.H.G. iv. 389 

Dinarchus, év 7@ Tpds Hevopdvra 
amoaractor, i ii. 52 

Dinon, év ¢' tv ‘Ioropiay, i. 8; év 
Ieporxe e’, ix. 50 

Diocles of Magnesia, eV TH "Emdpouy 
TOV procdduwr, vii. 48, 1625 ev y’ 
TS "Emvdpopys, X. 11; » dv-rots Béots 
Tav prrdocddwr, ii. 54, 82. Cf. vi. 
12,.5135.020, “36;787; 91, 99, 103; 


vii. 166, 17 J ‘181; ix. 6l, 65: 
x. 12 
Diodorus, év ’Amourvynnpovevparwr 


TPOTW, ‘iv. 2 

Diodorus of Ephesus, viii. 70 

Diodotus, ix. 12 

Diogenes the Babylonian, Stoic, 
Vil. 39, 55, 84, 88; év rf Avanex: 
TLKY TEXVH, ib. 715 €y rH Mepi 
dovys Téexvy, tb. 55, 57 

Diogenes the Cynic, év 7@ Topdaaw, 
vi. 20; vii. 131 

Diogenes the Epicurean, év a’ Tov 
"EmtAekt@v, x. O73 ev é tT, “E., ib. 
119; év TQ 1B’, tb. 1183 ev rH 1g” 
T. E., ib. (1365 év rp 7. °E., 70. 
138 ; év TH Emctrouy tr. "Batxovpov 
HOcK@Y Soypdrwr, 7b. 118 

Dionysius, év Kpercxots, i. 38. Cf. 
viii. 46 

Dionysius of Chalcedon, ii. 106 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, x. 4 

Dionysius the renegade, 0 S:tp- 
@apos, Vv. 92 

Dionysius the Stoic, vi. 43 

Dionysodorus, ii. 42. Cf. F.H.G. 
ii. 84 

Dioscurides, év rots “Arouvynpoved- 
pac, i. 638. Cf. F.H.G. ii. 196 

Diotimus the Stoic, x. 3 

Duris, historian, i. 22, 74, 82, 89; 
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ii. 19; €v 7@ Ilepi Cwypadias, i. 38 ; 
€v B’ tTav ‘Qpav, 1. lly 


EL&usis, ev r@ [epi "AxtAAEws, i. 29 

Eupedocles, ix. 73; évapxopevos 
Tov Kadapuory, Viii. ‘54 

Ephorus, historian, i. 40, 96, 98; 
ev ke’, li. 54. PILG. ib 262, "273° 

Epicharmus, comic poet, iii. 10-17 

Epictetus, x. 6 

Epicurus, ix. 53, 106; ev ’Emoto- 
Aats, vil. 53 ev rH IIpos *Apiato- 
BovAov TOV adeAdov emLaTOAN, ib. 
9; “Hpoddtw, X. 35-83; Tv@oxAci, 
ib. 84- 116; Mevockec, ib. 122- 135; 
Kupiae do€at, ib. 139-154 Ach 31): 
ev T@ Kavon, ib. 31; ; mpos Ivo- 
KAé€a, X. 55 mpos Ocuicrar, a0. 

Erasistratus, vii. 186 

Eratosthenes, We L1LOce Vi. SS VIL: 
47; ev ue Iepi TS apxatas KOO 
dias, Vii. 55 év Tots Ipos Barwva, 
Vili. 89; ev Tots ‘Odvpmrovixacs, 
ib. 51; év t® Ilept mAovrov Kai 
mevias, ix. 66 

Euanthes of Miletus, i. 29 

Kubulides, ii. 41; €v t@ Hepi Aco- 
yEVOUS, Vi. 20° 

Eubulus, év T@ emrypapopevw Aro- 
yévous mpaccs, Vi. 30 

Eudemus of Rhodes, Peripatetic, 
i. 95 vii. 405 ev ™ Hepi trav aarpo- 
Aoyoupévwv | Loropia, i. 23 

Eudoxus of Cnidos, ev Is mEep.ody, 
i. 8, 29; viii. 90; ev a ris Tepe- 
é80u, ix. 83 

Eudromus, Stoic, vii. 39, 40; ev 77 
"HOcKH TTOLKELWTEL, id. 

Humelus, eve tav ‘lotopiay, V. 6 

Euphantus, év ‘Ioroptats, li. 141. 
F.H.G. iii. 19 

Kuphorion, iii. 37 

Eupolis, év "Agrparevrocs, ili. 7; ev 
KéAaée, ix. 50 

Euripides, i, 56; vii. 22; ix. 71; 
‘Avdponedas, iv. 29; év 7 Ady, Lie 
335 éx TOU BedAcpodédrtou, iv. 26; 
ev 7 ‘Técove, | ix. 553 ev Auxupvic, 
iii. 63; €v T® THadapyder, li, 445 
év TO bacborre, ii. 10 

Euthyphro, son of Heraclides cf 
Pontus, i. 107 


FAVORINUS (PaBwpivos) of Arelate, 


ii. 40; iii, 37; v. 41; ix. 29, 873 er 
"ATromvnuovedmact, iii. 48; Vii. 3, 
63, 73, 90; év "Arouvnmovevparow 

a’, i. 79; jl, 2385 39% ini, 20,25.5-v. 
AO: vx. 20s ey B’, iv. 5 v. 
76: vi. 89; ev y’, ili. 40; viii. 125 
ev e, iii, 62; 1x. 23; ev Tavto- 
Sarpy toropia, ii. 1, 11, 20, 38; iii. 
850199 :iV. b4635 Ore B. a si Vis 
25, 733 vill. 15,833 Ix. 23, 84,503 
év y, lili. 245 vill. 12, 47. Cf 
F.H.G. iii. 577-583 


Guaucus of Rhegium, 


historian, 
ix. 38. 


Cf. viii. 523 F.H.G. ii, 24 


HECATAEUS, 19, Lins tev av Ilepi rH 

i UTTLOV idogodias, aes kOe 
-G. 11. 196 

Hecate, Stoic, vii. 2, 91, 181 ; ev p’ 
Tlept “ayabiv, ib. i273 3. ev fs ats 
101; ev 6’, ib. 103 ; év a Tept 
apeT@v, 4b. "90; év Y', ib. 12 25 5 ev 
B’ Tlepi Tabor, “id. 110; ev y Tept 
Tapaddéwy, ib. 1243 €y tots Hepi 
teh@v, Wb, 873 ev Ss Ilepi téAous, 
vb. 1U2; év Tas Xpetars, Vi. 4; Vii. 
172; eva’ r. Xpevay, vi. 32 953 ev 
B, vii. 26 

Heraclides Ponticus, vili. 4; i. 25, 
98 (2); ii, 43 @; ili. 26 (5 viii. 
725 €v 7@ Tept TS airvou, i, 12; 
viii. 675 ev ™7 Tlepi. apxis, i . 943 
€v TOUS Iept VOMwY, ix. 503 év rots 
Ilept voowv, viii. 51, 60. Cf. 
F.H.G. iii. 169 f. 

Heraclides, son of Serapion, called 
Lembos, év r7j Lwriwvos Emcropyi, 
viii. 7, 44, 585 Vv. (93 Vidi. 535i; 
ev ™m TOY Larvpov Biwy Excrona, 
viii. 40; ix. 26. Cf. (2) i. 98; 
433 ili. 26 

Heraclides of Tarsus, Stoic, vii. 121 

Heraclitus of Ephesus, i. 23, 76, 
883 vili. 6; ix. 73 

Hermarchus, é év ’EmtotoAats, x. 15. 
Cf. 1b. 24 f. 

Hermippus of Smyrna, i. 72, 101, 
LOGMILUT Tiisg 38, 100s) laa shy 
443 v. 41, 78, 91; ‘vi. 2, 993 vii. 
184; viii. at 41, 5l, 56, 69, 855 i 1X. 
4, 27, 43; x. 2, 155 év T@ Tlept 
"A puorroréAous, V. 13 év rots Bious, 
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1AS30r 18 seven év 7@ epi 
@cohpdcrov, ii. 55; év a Iepi 
Maywy, i. 8; 3 ev B Tept IIv@aryopov, 
vill. 10; ay T® Tlept tov copay, 
i. 42; ev 8 Ilept_ T. €tTa o., Vili. 
88. Cf. F.H.G. iii. 87-58 

Hermodorus, Academie, i. 2, 8; ii. 
106; iii. 6 

Herodotus the historian, i. 22, 23 ; 
cf. 1b. 93. will. 2° ix. "34; ev ah 
mpwoTn, i. "68, 95 


Herodotus, disciple of Epicurus, 
€v 'TO Iepi ’Emcxovpov édyBetas, 
x. 4 


Hesiod; vii. 25 ;: X.'2. 

Hieronymus of Rhodes, Peripa- 
tetic, ii, 263 i. 27 5 viii. 21, 58; 
ix. 16; _év 7@ Tepi eroxis, il. "105 ; 
év et rev amropacny 3 sroprnpdrwr, 
i. 2 

Hipaenne! vid 43 

Hippias of Elis, i. 24 

Hippobotus, v. 90; vi. 85, 102; 
Vil. 25, 38; viii. 43, 51, 72; ix. 
5, 40, 1153 ; ev TO Tepi aipécewr, 
i. 19; ; li. 885 év tH Tay Prrocddwv 
avaypadi, i. 42 

Hippocrates, ix. 73 

{lipponax, iambist, i. 84, 88, 107; 
iv. 58 

Homer, vii. 67; viii. 74; ix. 67, 73 


IDOMENEUS, ii. 19, 603 iii 36 ; év 
T@ Iept tov ne li. 20. 
F.H.G. ii. 490 

ton of Chios, i, 120; ii. 23; ev rots 

Tpraypots, Vili. 8. F.H.G. 49 

Isidore of Pergamus, rhetor, vii. 34 

Istrus, ii. 59 


Justus of Tiberias, é€v r@ Sréupare, 
ii. 41 

LEANDER of Miletus. See Maean- 
drius 

Leucippus, ix. 30 ff., 46 

Lobon of Argos, i. 34, 112 

Lyco, Peripatetic, v. 16 

Lycephron, é€vy Sarvpors ots Mevé- 
dnuos eréypawe, ii. 140 

Lysanias, son of Aeschrio, vi. 23 

Lysias, orator, ii. 40; ev t@ Kara 
Nexiov, i. 55 
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Lysis of Tarentum, Pythagorean, 
Vili, 42 


MAEANDRIUS of Miletus, i. 28, 41 

Manetho, év 77 Tov duatka@y émitony, 
i. 10. “F.H.G. ii. 614 

Melanthius, painter, éy rots Tept 
Gwypapucns, IV 718. 1 hells LY 


Meleagar) ev B' Tepi dogar, ii. 92 

Menander, év Acdvpars, vi. 935 ev 
Te ‘Trrroxd ue, ib. 82 

Menippus, Cynic, ev tH Avoyévous 
mpacer, Vi. 29 

Menodotus, ii. 104; ix. 115 

Metrocles, ‘Cynic, vrais Xpefacs, 
vi. 33 

Metrodorus, ev TO Tept evyeveias, 
x. 1; é&v to Tiwoxparer, x. 136 

Mimnermus, i. 60 

Minyas, i. 27 

Mnesimachus, ii. 18 (vulg. Mryot- 
Aoxos), *AAKjaove, viii. 37 

Myronianus of Amastris, év a Tav 
‘loroptk@v opolwv keadator, iv. 
143 v. 36; ev ‘Opotocs, Tell dees tbe 
40; iv. 8; ev T. ‘1. Kepadaiors, X. 3. 
F.H.G. iv. 454-5 


Neantues of Cyzicus, i. 995 iii. 

Ei viii. 72; ix. 4. Cf ais 3, A 
"13; viii, 55,58... H.G. "iii, 

4. 6 

Nicolaus, x. 4 

Nicomachus, son of Aristotle, viii. 
88 

Numenius, ix. 68 


OLYMPIODORUS, 6 ’A@nvatwy mpo- 
oramys, Vi. 23 
Onetor, ii. 114; iii. 9 


PAMPHILA, i, 24, 68; ev “Yrrop.v7j- 
pace, i. 905 dv B’ tT. “Yrommudron, 
by (Kai év ei. 98 5 ev ¢, ii, 245 
Ke, ili. 23; év AB’, V. 36. FH. . 
iii. 520-2 

Panaetius of Rhodes, Stoic, ii. 64, 
85; iii, 37; vii. 92, ‘128, 142, 163 ; 
ev 7 Tlept TOV aipéccov, ii. 87; ep 
TO Iepi evOup.tas, ix. 20 

Parmenides, viii. 14 

Pasiphon, Erctrian, ii. 61 
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Persaeus, Stoic, ii. 61; vii. 120; 
Tals *HOcxais oxoAais, vii. oe €v 
‘Yrouvymace TUPTOTLKOLS, vii, 1 

Phanias of Eresus, ii. 65; év a’ TOV 
Hogedwvetwv oxohan, Vii. 41; 

TO Ilepi TOV YwKPATLKY, vi. 8. 
F-H.G. ii. 299 

Sie ig i, 31, 82. F.H.G. iv 
473 

Philemon, comic poet, vi. 87; év 
dpdmate "‘Drdowsdors, vii. 27 

Philippus the Megarian, ii. 113 

Philo of Athens, ix. 67. Cf iii. 40 

Philochorus, ii. 44; 1x. 55 

Philodemus, Epicurean, év uv THs 
eo pirogdhuy ovvrTaéews, X. 3. 

Phlegon, év T@ Iepi paxpoBiwr, i111 

Phrynichus, comic poet, iv. 20 

Phylarchus, historian, ix. 115. 
PEL asthe ODS 

Pisistratus of Ephesus, ii. 60 

Plato, i. 22, 995 ii, 295 vil. 1315 ix. 
40, 72; év rots *"Avrepacrais, iii. 4; 
ix. 373 ev Evévdjue, ji. 303 ix. 
533 "HOuca ATOMVNLOVED LATA, ili. 
34: év @carrI}7, Live LS eK Ok. 
Avos, ili. 35 5 ev Maun, li, 38: 
ev Nopors, iii. 3843 ép Tan sHeD, 
IX, 520% ev Todcreva, Viii. Che 
iii. 34; év Hpwrayopa, i. ri a, 
108; ix. 50; ev Te Sopiom, 1S 
25; év Tw Suprosiv, iil. 235 ev rH 
"Arodoyia, li. 39, 45; if ili. 34, 37; 
év Daidpw, iii. 25; 253 ev 7 
PaidSwri, ii. 42; ev 7 + Wept Wuxjs, 
li. 65; iii. 37 

Plutarch, ix. 60; év T@ Avadvdpou 
Biw Kat RWAAa,. iv. 4 

Polemo, ii. 104; iii. 46; iv. 58; 
v. 85 

Polycritus of Mende, év a’ ray Mept 
Atovicroy, li. 63 

Polyeuctus, orator, vi. 23 

Posidippus, vii. 275 "Merabepouévors, 
4b. 28 

Aarne vii. 39, 62, 87, 92, 103, 
128,! Oe eX; 68; ev. ’B’ Thepi 
cimapucrns, vii. 149; év au” TOU 
"HOcKod Adyou, tb. 91; év y’ epi 
Gea, ib. 139; év a’ Tlept | Gedy, ab. 
148; év cy’ Il. @., 1b. 138; ev a’ Tepi 
KabyKovtwr, ib. 124, 129; ev al 
Tlept koopod, ib. 142’; év 1 Tept 


Kpitptou, ib. 545 ev rH Mepi AcFews 
eccaywyn, ib. 60; ev To € Tept 
pavtixys, 1b. 149; ev TH “Merewpo- 
Aoyixy TTOLXELWTEL, ib. 138, 1523 
ev y' Lepi meTewpov, 1). 135 5 é€v ¢ 
TI. m., 1b. 1445 €v rots IIpo- 
TpemriKocs, 1d. 91, » 129; év 7@ Ilept 


teAw@y, ib. 873 év a’ tov Puoixov 
Adyou, id. 143; ev B’ 7 ®, A,, id. 
134, 140; év 79 ext@ T. P.A., 1. 


145; ev a 7. ®, as ib. 153, 154 
Praxiphanes, ili. 8 
Protagoras, év rots ’AvttAoyiKots, 


iii. 37 


Sapinus, év 8’ Medetnrixys vAns, 
lii. 47 
Satyrus, i. 82; ii. 26; 9; viii. 
58, 59, 605 ev nee Bios, ii. TR 
Viil. 53, 58; ev & 7.B., vi. 80. 
F.H.G. iii. 162 f. 
Seleucus the grammarian, ix. 12; 
év a’ Hept drdogodias, iii. 109 
Sextus, the empiric, Xe 87 
Silenus of Calatia, ev a’ trav ‘Iaro- 
poy, ii. 11. F.H.G. iii. 101 
Simonides of Ceos, i. 76, 90; iv. 45. 
Cf. viii. 65 
Sophocles, é« rod Oivouaov, iv. 35 
Sosibius ‘the Laconian, i. 115, 
F.H.G. ii. 628 
Sosicrates of Rhodes, , ii. 84 ; i. 88, 
49, 68, 75, 95, 101, 106; ev Ata- 
Soxais, i. 107; viii. 8; BS vy’ Ava- 
Soyav, vi. 13; éva’ tHs Acadoxys, 
ib. 80. F.H.G. iv. 501-3 
Sositheus, poet, vii. 173 
Sotion, Peripatetic, 1798.5°1x.75, 18, 
20, 21, 115; év Acadoxais trav 
oa spur, ii. 123 v.. 863 viil. 86; 
vA T- Avadoxav, li. 74, 853 év 8, 
26 5 ev ¢; ab, 80; év ta’, ix. 
110, 112; ev Ky’, ik 1, 73 €v ToL 
tp’ Ta@v Avon det gdéyxwr, x. 4 
Speusippus, €v TO ITAarwvos Tepi- 
Seirvm, ili. 23 €v to Iepi didro- 
copwr, ix. 23 
Sphaerus, Stoic, vii. 159 


TELAUGES, €v tH mods PiAdAaov 
émugToAf, Vili, 53, 53, 74 

Teleclides, e coni, for 
phanes, ii. 18 

Theaetetus, poet, iv. 25: viii. 48 
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Theocritus of Chios, orator, v. 11 

Theodorus, Cyrenaic, ev 7@ Tepi 
aipécewy, ii. 65; év & trav Ipods 
‘Exixoupov, 26. 5 

Theodosius, év rots Skertixots Kepa- 
Aatots, ix. 70 

Theophanes, ev r@ Hept ypadurys, ii. 
104 

Theophrastus, Vili. 48, 55; ix. 6; 
év ™ *Esctopy, ix. 21 év 16 Meya- 
PLK@, vi. 22; ép 7 “mpds “Paviav 
ETLTTOAT, Vv. 873 év Tots Pvatkots, 


1xea22 
Theopompus, comic poet, év “Hév- 
xaper, ili, 26 


Theopompus, historian, i. 109, 116; 
ili. 40; vi. 143 év rots @avuaciors, 
i 1455 L7; by 7 tav DirrimeKorv, 

.8 

ThrasyIns, ill. 1, 56; ix. 37, 38, 45; 
ev T@ Ta mpd 7s, avayVa ces roy 
Anwoxpirov BuBArtoy, 1X. 41 

Timaeus, historian, viii. 10, 64, 71, 
(OZ ev’ ‘Ioropuav, ib. 11; év B’, 
i, 114; év ta. Kat up’, viii. 66; ev, 
ib. 71: dca HS 6’, ib. 54; év = 
le 7. abs tb. 513 ev rH un’, ib. 60. 
H..G. 12 201, 211-18 

Timocrates, Epicurean, x. 43 év rots 
Evdpavros, X. 6; ev To Alwrr, 
vil. 2 

Timon of Phlius, ii. 55, 62, 66, 107, 
1263 iii. 7, 26; iv. 33, 34, 423 v. 
Vey vi. E80 vil 16s 161, 70s. yilr. 
673 ix. 6, 18, 23, 25, 40, 52, ANDES 
€y Tots Tept aicOnocwr, ix. 105; 


év T@ ‘ApxeotAdov Tepidecrve, ib. 
115; év ToUs "TapBors, tb. 110; . év 
tots Ivdadpots, ib. 65, 1053 év ra 
Ilvéwve, ib. 64, 76, 105 ; of. 67; 
€y TOUS Siddors, i. 34; ii. 6, 19: 
vii. 165 viii. 363° ix. 65; x. 3 

Timonides, e cont. for Simonides, 
LVfO.ueeie die G alias 

Timotheus of Athens, év ro Ilepi 
Biwy, iii. 5; iv. 4; v. Li vat 


XantHus the Lydian, historian, 
12) “Cf. viil. 68)" H.G:. i) 44 
Xenophanes ~ of Colophon, i. 23, 
111; ix. 72; ev "EAeyeia, viii. 37 
Xenophon, ii. 29, 45, 50; *Azro- 
MUNMovevp.ara, iti. 34’s ev y ’Azro- 
MUNLOVEULATwY, ib. 35; Kupov 
matsetav, ib. 343 év guprooiy, 
lisoleesoe Swxpé&rovs amroAoylar, 

iii, 34 


ZENO of Citium, vii. 84, 110, 120; 
Vili. 48; x. 273 év 7a rept avOpss- 
Tov dvoews, Vii. 87 ; év TO Tepi 
Adyou, vii. 393; ep T@ Tept TOU 
oAou, 1d. 136, 142; ev r@ Tepi 
ovatas, ih. 134% 3 ev 7 Tlepi rabar, 
ib. 1103 év ToActeca, ib. 121, 129, 
131 

Zeno of Elea, ix. 29, 7 

Zeno of Tarsus, vii. 84 

Zenodotus, Stoic, vii. 30 

Zeuxis, Sceptic, ev r@ Ilepe SutTaw 
Adywv, 1x. 106 

Zoilus of Perga, vi. 37 
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“On Things Heard,” ‘“* Physiognomics,” ‘“* On Plants,” 
** On Marvellous Things Heard,” ‘* Mechanical Problems,” 
**On_ Indivisible Lines,” “‘ Situations and Names of 
Winds,” “‘ On Melissus, Xenophanes, and Gorgias.”’ 

AristoTLteE: NicomacuEan Ernics. H. Rackham. (5th 
Imp. revised.) 

ARISTOTLE: Oxrconomica and Macna Moratia. G. C. 
Armstrong. (With Metaphysics, Vol. II.) (3rd Imp.) 
ArIsTtoTLe: On THE Heavens. W. K. C. Guthrie. (2nd 

Imp.) 

geererectetie : Ow THE Sout, Parva Naturatta, On Breatu. 
W.S. Heti. (2nd Imp. revised.) 

ARISTOTLE: Orcanon. H. P. Cooke and H. Tredennick. 
3 Vols. Vol. I. (2nd Imp.) 

ARISTOTLE: Parts or Anrmats. A. L. Peck; Morton ann 
Procression oF Antmats. E.S. Forster. (2nd Imp.) 
ARISTOTLE: Puysics. Rev. P. Wicksteed and FI’. M. Corn- 

ford. 2 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

AristotLe: Porrics and Loneinus. W. Hamilton Fyfe; 
Demetrius on Styte. W. Rhys Roberts. (4th Lip. 
revised.) 
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AristoTLte: Porrrics. H. Rackham. (4th Imp.) 

ARISTOTLE: Prosiems. W.S. Hett. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 2nd 
Imp. revised.) 

ARISTOTLE: RuHErortIcA 4D ALExANDRUM. H. Rackham. 
(With Problems, Vol. II.) 

Arran: History or ALEXANDER AND INpIcAa. Rev. E. 
lliffe Robson. 2 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

ATHENAEUS: DetpnosopuistaE. C. B. Gulick. 7 Vols. 
(Vols. I, V and VI 2nd Imp.) 

St. Basiu: Lerrers. R.J. Deferrari. 4 Vols. (Vols. I, I 
and IV 2nd Imp.) 

CaLuimacHus AnD LycorpHron. A. W. Mair; Ararus. 
G. R. Mair. 

Curment or Atexanpris. Rev. G. W. Butterworth. (2nd 
Imp.) 

Cotuutuus. Cf. Oppran. 

Darunis AND Cutor. Cf. Loncus. 

DemostHEeNES I: Otyntrutacs, Priuirpics anp Mrvnor 
Orations: I-XVII ann XX. J. H. Vince. 

DemostHeNnEs IIT: Dr Corona anp De Fatsa LEGaTIone. 
C. A. Vince and J. H. Vince. (2nd Imp. revised.) 

DemostHenrEs III: Merpras, Anprotion, ARISTOCRATES, 
TrmocraTeEs, ARISTOGEITON. J. H. Vince. 

DemostHenes [V-VI: PrivaTE Orations anp In NEAERAM. 
A. T. Murray. (Vol. [IV 2nd Imp.) 

DemostHenes VII: Funerau Sprrecu, Erotic Essay, 
Exorpra ano Letters. N. W. and N. J. DeWitt. 

Dro Casstus: Roman History. E. Cary. 9 Vols. (Vols. 
I and II 2nd Imp.) 

Dio Curysustom. 5 Vols. J. W. Cohoon and H. Lamar 
Crosby. (Vols. I and Il 2nd Jmp.) 

Dioporwvs Sicuntus. 12 Vols. Vols. I-V. C. H. Oldfather, 
Vol. IX. Russel M. Geer. (Vol. 1 2nd Imp.) 

Diogznrs Larrtius. R. D. Hicks.. 2 Vols. (Vol. 1 4th 
Imp., Vol. IL 3rd Imp.) 

Dionysius or Haricarnassus: Roman Antiquities. Spel- 
man’s Translation revised by E. Cary. 7 Vols. (Vols. I 
and IV 2nd Imp.) 

Erricretus. W. A. Oldfather. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 2nd Imp.) 

Euririwes. A. S. Way. 4 Vols. (Vol. I 7th Imp., Vols. 
II-IV 6th Imp.) Verse trans. 
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Eusesius: Eccrrstasticat Hisrory. Kirsopp Lake and 
J. B) L. Oulton. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 2nd Imp., Vol. II 3rd 
Imp. 

Gaten: On tHE Naturat Facuttirs. A.J. Brock. (3rd Imp.) 

Tue Greek AntHotocy. W. R. Paton. 5 Vols. (Vols. I 
and II 4th Imp., Vols. III and IV 3rd Imp.) 

THe Greex Bucotic Porrs (THrocrrrus, Bron, Moscuus). 
J. M. Edmonds. (7th Imp. revised.) 

Greek Evecy anp JAmsBus wiTH THE ANACREONTEA. J. M. 
Edmonds. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 2nd Imp.) 

Greek Matuematicat Works. Ivor Thomas. 2 Vols. 
(2nd Imp.) 

Herropes. Cf. TuropHrastus: CHARACTERS. 

Heropotus. A. D. Godley. 4 Vols. (Vols. I-III 4th Imp., 
Vol. IV 3rd Imp.) | 

Hersiop AND THE Homeric Hymns. H. G. Evelyn White. 
(7th Imp. revised and enlarged.) 

Hippocrates AND THE FRAGMENTS OF Heractetrus. W.H.S. 
Jones and E. T. Withington. 4 Vols. (Vol. I 3rd Imp., 
Vols. Ii-IV 2nd Imp.) 

Homer: Inrap. A. 'T. Murray. 2 Vols. (6th Imp.) 

Homer: Onpyssty. A. T. Murray. 2 Vols. (7th Imp.) 

Isarus. E.S. Forster. (2nd Imp.) 

Isocratres. George Norlin and LaRue Van Hook. 3 Vols. 
Sr. Jonn DamascenE: Bartaam anpD lToasapH. Rev. G. R. 
Woodward and Harold Mattingly. (2nd Imp. revised.) 
JosEpHus. H. St. J. Thackeray and Ralph Marcus. 9 Vols. 

Vols. I-VII. (Vol. VI 2nd Imp., Vol. V 3rd Imp.) 

Juuian. Wilmer Cave Wright. 3 Vols. (Vol. I 2nd Imp., 
Vol. IT 38rd Imp.) 

Lonaus: DapuHnis AND Caton. Thornley’s translation 
revised by J. M. Edmonds; and Parruentus. S. Gaselee. 
(3rd Imp.) 

Lucran. A.M. Harmon. 8 Vols. Vols. I-V. (Vols. I and 
II 38rd Imp., Vol. UII 2nd Imp.) 

LycopHron. Cf. CALLIMACHUS. 

Lyra Grarca. J. M. Edmonds. 3 Vols. (Vol. I 3rd Imp., 
Vol. Il 2nd Ed. revised and enlarged, Vol. III 3rd Imp. 
revised.) 

Lystas. W.R.M. Lamb. (2nd Imp.) 

Manetuo. W.G. Waddell; Protemy: Trerransisios. F. E. 
Robbins. (2ad Imp.) 
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Marcus Auretius. C. R. Haines. (3rd Imp. revised.) 

Menanper. F.G. Allinson. (2nd Imp. revised.) 

Minor Attic Orators. 2 Vols. Vol. I (Antiphon, Ando- 
cides). K. J. Maidment. 

Nonnos: Dionysraca. W. H. D. Rouse. 3 Vols. (Vol. 
III 2nd Imp.) 

Orr1an, Cottutuus, TrypnHroporus. A. W. Mair. 

Papyrt. Non-Lirerary Sevecrions. A. S. Hunt and C. C. 
Edgar. 2 Vols. (Vol. 12nd Imp.) Lirerary SELecttIons. 
Vol. I (Poetry). D. L. Page. (3rd Imp.) 

Partuenius. Cf. Loneus. 

Pausanias: Description oF Greece. W.H. 8S. Jones. 5 
Vols. and Companion Vol. arranged by R. E. Wycherley. 
(Vols. Land If 2nd Imp.) 

Puro. 11 Vols. Vols. I-V. F. H. Colson and Rev. G. H. 
Whitaker; Vols VI-IX. F. H. Colson. (Vols. I, II, V, 
VI and VII 2nd Imp., Vol. IV 3rd Imp. revised.) 

PuitostRatTus: Tue Life oF APOLLONIUS OF TyaNna. F. OC, 
Coneybeare. 2 Vols. (Vol. I, 4th Imp, Vol. II 3rd Imp. 
revised.) 

Purtostratus: Imaaines; Caxuistrarus: Derscriprions. 
A. Fairbanks. 

PHILostrRaTuS AND Evunaprus: Lives or THE. SopHIsTs. 
Wilmer Cave Wright. (2nd Imp.) 

Prinpar. Sir J. E. Sandys. (7th Imp. revised.) 

Prato: CHarmipes, AucrprapEs, Hipparcuus, THe Lovers, 
Tueraces, Minos anp Errnomis. W. R. M. Lamb. 

Prato: Cratrytus, PARMENIDES, GREATER Hipptas, Lesser 
Hrerras. H.N. Fowler. (3rd Imp.) 

PLato: Eutruyreuro, ArpoLtocy, Crito, Puarpo, PHaEprus. 
H. N. Fowler. (9th Imp.) 

Prato: Lacures, Protracoras, Meno, Eutruypemus. 
W.R.M. Lamb. (2nd Imp. revised.) 

Prato: Laws. Rev. R. G. Bury. 2 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

Prato: Lysis, Symrosium, Goraras. W. RK. M. Lamb. 
(4th Imp. revised.) 

Prato: Repusiic. Paul Shorey. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 4th Imp., 
Vol. II 3rd Imp.) 

Prato: SrTaTesMAN, Puitesus. H. N. Fowler;. Ion. 
W.R. M. Lamb. (3rd Imp.) 

Prato: THEAETETUS AND Sopuist. H.N. Fowler. (3rd Imp.) 

Prato: Timarus, Cririas, CrirrorpHo, MENexenus, Epr- 


STULAE. Rey. R.G. Bury. (2nd Imp.) 
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Prurarcnh: Morarta. 14 Vols. Vols. I-V. F.C. Babbitt ; 
Vol. VI. W.C. Helmbold ; Vol. X. H.N. Fowler. . (Vols. 
I, II] and X 2nd Imp.) 

Prurarcnh: THe Parattet Lives. B. Perrin. 11 Vols. 
(Vols. I, II and VII 3rd Imp., Vols. III, IV, VI, VIII-XI 
2nd Imp.) 

Portysius. W. R. Paton. 6 Vols. . 

Procorius: History or tHE Wars. H. B. Dewing. 7 Vols. 
(Vol. I 2nd Imp.) 

Protemy: Tretrasrpitos. Cf. Manetruo. 

Quintus SMyrnarEus. A. S. Way. (2nd Imp.) Verse trans. 

Sextus Emprricus. Rev. R. G. Bury. 4 Vols. (Vol. III 
2nd Imp.) 

Sornocres. F. Storr. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 8th Imp., Vol. II 5th 
Imp.) Verse trans. . 

Srraso: Grocrapuy. Horace L. Jones. 8 Vols. (Vols. I 
and VIII 3rd Imp., Vols. II, V and VI 2nd Imp.) 

TuHeorurastus: CHaracters. J. M. Edmonds; Henropes, 
etc. A. D. Knox. (2nd Imp.) 

TuropHrastus: Enautry into Prants. Sir Arthur Hort. 
2 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

Tuucypipes. C.F. Smith. 4 Vols. (Vol. I 3rd Imp., Vols. 
II-1V 2nd Imp. revised.) . 

TrypHioporvus. Cf. Oppran. 

XenopHon: Cyroparpia. Walter Miller. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 
2nd Imp., Vol. II 3rd Imp.) 

XenopHon: HeEtienitca, ANABASIS, APOLOGY, AND Symro- 
stum. C. L. Brownson and O. J. Todd. 3 Vols. (Vols. I 
and III 3rd Jmp., Vol. If 4¢h Imp.) 

XenopHon: Memorasitia AND Orconomicus. E. C. Mar- 
chant. (2nd Imp.) 

XenopHon: Scripta Minora. E.C. Marchant. (22d Imp.) 





VOLUMES IN PREPARATION 
GREEK AUTHORS 
ArtstoTLeE: De Munno,etc. D. Furley and F. S. Forster. 


AristoTLeE: History or Animauts. A. L. Peck. 
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ArtstoTLtE: Mrtrroronogica. H. D. P. Lee. 
PLorTiInus. 
LATIN AUTHORS 


Sr. AucustTinE: Crry or Gop. 

[Cicero :| Ap Herennrum. H. Caplan. 

Cicero: Pro Sestio, In Vartnium, Pro Carrio, De Pro- 
vinciis ConsuLaRiBus, Pro Barso. J. H. Freese and R. 
Gardner. 

PHAEDRUS AND OTHER Fasutists. B. E. Perry. 
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